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PEEFACE. 


The scope of this Shoit History is explained m tho 
Introductoiy Chapter Its object is to give a biief' 
account of the commeicial and industrial development’ 
of England fiom the eailiest times to the leign of Queen’ 
Tictoiia. The limits of space vrould, in any case,' 
compel the selection of ceitam points for special tieat- 
ment, and the omission of many others , but an 
endeavour has been made to touch at least upon the 
most impoitant events and chaiacteiistics of eachpeiiod. 
An Older of time has been followed so fai as it has been 
possible , but in some mstances it has been necessary to 
depart from this anangement in older to complete a 
stoiy. It is obvious that such a book cannot pietend to 
oiiginality ; and the obligations of the author to hvmg 

sT 

vrnteis like Professor Ashley and Dr. Cunnmgham, who 
have created Economic History for English students, 
are great. He is indebted also to many otheis, and 
the utmost that he can hope to have attamed is to 
have consulted such authoiities, so far as they have been 
accessible It has been thought well, m older to permit, 
and if it may be to eneouiage, fuller study, to mention 
in the text, where oppoitunity has occuried, the chief 
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books on which leliaiice has thus been placed. The 
histoiy ends with the introduction of Fiee Tiade, 
because with this event one peiiod seems to close, and 
another to begm, and the incidents of the last period, 
which IS now lunnmg its course, aie as yet too close to 
allow of calm observation fiom a distance 

L. L P 

Obiel Colleoe, 

OxFOBD, 

October, 1900. 
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OF 
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CHAPTEE I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Ecoxomio History* its Objects and its Ditpiculties 

I. The opening of the twentieth century is an 
important epoch 

The uifluence exeited on the thoughts and conduct of 
men by the fact that one centuiy is ending, and anothei 
is beginning, can hardly be doubted by obseiveis of the 
“ signs of the times ” The periods thus distmguished 
may be artificial ^yi^qns, but they impiess the ’ 
imagination, and their close, oi openmg, may hasten oi , 
hindei action. An opportunity is given foi le-vdew of 
the past, and for piophecy of the future, which seems to 
be moie appiopiiate? and moie significant, than any 
-hffoided m the time between In the stress and huriy 
/“of life actois and spectators may be so contmuously 
f occupied as to concern themselves with nothmg more 
/than the passing events and interests of the succeedmg 

1 
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iscenes, but the fall of the cm tain on ono act, and its 
Use on anothei, suggest a study of the plot of tbe 
'diania, and the occasion is seized by the thoughtful, 
ilind f Diced on the careless A seriousness and a mj sleiy 

attach to such moments, nhich may exalt them above 
then leal impoitance, but compel attentive notice 
2 An inquiry into the commercial and industrial 
history of England is suggested 
The peiiod, marking the close of the nineteenth, and 
the opening of the tiventieth, centuiy may take a note- 
■woithy place among such epochs It has pioduced an 
abundant ciop of meditations and prophecies, and it 
has been marked by mcidents of ciitical inteiest That 
the nineteenth century has been one, m which England 
^ has attamed an Empne widei than any yet recorded by 
' histoiy, 18 a fact attested by the jealous admissions of 
opponents waiting opportunity foi successful assault. 
jThat during the same period she has enjoyed a supreme 
i position m commerce and industry, which some legaid 
^as a cause, and others as a consequence, of that world- 
wide Empne, allows of no more question than the 
ominous circumstance that the close of the centuiy has 
witnessed lesolute attempts to challenge that supremacy 
on the part of the thiifty, mdustiious German, and the 
alert, mventive American TlTiatevei, measured by the 
test of figures, be the success, which has as yet attended 
those efforts, they have prompted gloomy predictions of 
the future, which may, or may not, be realised They 
‘Suggest exammation of the past They encourage an 
j endeavour to find the causes, to which oui industrial 

a between China and Japan, the United States 

f and Spam, and the English and the Boers, which seem hlieh' to 
•produce consequences of great importance to the future of the 
{world , 
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and commercial supiemacy has been due. We aie' 
msbgated to tiace then •woiking, sometimes giadual* 
and sometimes speedy, sometimes obvious and more 
often obscured by suiroundmg cucumstance. We note 
the assistance, which they have leceived, and the ob- 
stacles they have encounteied We guess how fai they 
are enduring, and how fax they aie peiishmg, in what 
lespects they need, and 'admit of, internal stiengthen- 
ing or evternal support, m what duections they aie 
most exposed to menace oi dangei, on what sides they - 
are likely to prove least infiim oi vulnerable m the 
near or distant future. 

3. Such an inquiry belongs to “ economic history” 
— a department of “ economic science.” 

This inquiiy belongs to what is known as “ economic 
histoiy ” An English economist* has lecently defined 
his subject as a “ study of man's actions m the oidmaiy' 
busmessof life ” — as mqiuring “how he gets his mcome,J 
and how he uses it.” “ Thus,” he pioceeds, “Political' 
Economy, 01 Economics, is on the one side a study of 
wealth, and on the other, and moie impoitant, side a 
part of the study of man Eoi m an's ehaia ctei has 
been moulded by his eveiy-day woik, and by the mateiial 
lesouices, vhich he theieby piocuies, more than by any 
other influence, unless it be that of his religious ideals , 
and the twq^ gre at f oiming agencies .of , the_woild’s 
histoiy have been the iel:^ious and the economic. 
Heie andTliefelEeTidoui of the'mihtaiy^di the aifastic 
spuit has been for awhile piedommant, but j^Jigiojos 
and economic influences have nowhere been displaced 
horn the fiont rank even foi_ attune, and they have 

* Piofossor Marshall m his “Principles of Economics,” lol 1, 
book 1 , chap 1 
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neaily always been moie impoilant than all others put 
/together Eehgious motives aie more intense than 
Uconomie, but then direct action seldom extends over 
iso laige a pait of hfe. For the business by nhich a 
‘peison earns his livelihood genei ally fills his thoughts 
durmg by fai the gieatei part of those houis in which 
Ins mind is at its best , dming them his chaineiei is 
beuig formed by the way in which he uses his faculties 
m hiB work, by the thoughts and feelings which it 
suggests, and by his lelations to his associates in woik, 
his employer s oi his employes ” 

4 Economic history is of great interest and 
importance. 

This definition, which does not en in narro wness, may 
conveniently indicate the general character of the m- 
vestigations of the economic histonan He is concerned, 
similarly, with the study of that part of history, which 
ielates to “man’s actions in the ordinary business of 
life,” to the mquuy “ how he gets his mcome, and how 
he uses it " The interest of this study will not be 
questioned by anyone, who pursues it with seiious'^’ 
attention , its importance alike foi statesmen and for 
philosophers must be acknowledged by all candid 
mquuers For the conduct of the afiaiis, and the 
mteipietation of the thoughts, of a commercial and 
mdustiial nation, hke oui own, an adequate knowledge 
of their economic histoiy must be fraught with ad- 
vantage, and Ignorance of it is likely to lead to danger, 
or even disaster. To understand the present, and to 
gmde the futuie aught, an acquaintance with the 
significant facts of the past is necessary , and economic 
facts are not the least significant for a commercial and 
mdustiial people. 
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S. But it is comparatively young. The historian 
has been inclined to neglect it 
Xet economic histoiy is comparatively young It is 
lecently that it has seemed distinct recognition fiom 
historian and economist. The one has been disposed 
to neglect it, oi to hold it m stiict subordination , the 
other, retaining the memory of a bittei controversy, has 
found it hard to overcome a suspicion once excited 
“Picturesque” historians have concerned themselves 
lYith the stirring incidents of histoiy, with the pageantry 
and intrigues of courts, the perils and exploits of war, 
the rise and fall of dynasties, the ambitions and rival- 
iies of politicians “ Philosophic ” and “ sc ienti fic ” 
histoiians, who have endeavoured to penetrate beneath 
the surface, and to disclose the underlying causes 
influencmg the actions of men and of nations — the deep- 
seated forces duecting the movement of affaus — have 
turned then attention more often to political, leligious, 
and ethical, than to stiictly economic considerations 
They ha^e indeed occasionally considered the economic 
state of a country, its liches oi its poverty, the numbers * 
and efiSciency of its population, its leadmess or ability 
to contribute to levenue, oi to fuinish and maintain 
armies and fleets The distribution of wealth between 
different classes of the community may sometimes have 
entered among the factors contributing to form a 
histoiical judgment Some attention may have been 
devoted to the “condition of the people,” to the details 
of then callings, to the development or deolme of then 
agiicultme or then manufactures, to the success or 
failure of then trade at home or abroad But such 
topics, which are of the first importance for the economic 
historian, have generally been kept in the background. 
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Until lately it has been the exception rather than the^ 
j,ale to find any laige space given to economic considera- 
tions m the pages of a general histoiy 
6 It requires some economic training 
I This result may be due to the influence of instinct or 
t tiadition , 01 it may be traced to a lacli of special 
•tiaming Foi an adequate treatment of economic 
history is scarcely possible vathout such training The 
economic historian explores the history of the j)ast , and 
he differs from the general historian m devotmg special 
attention, as he tiavels over the giound, to economic 
facts and forces, vfhich may mdeed be connected "With 
those mteiestmg to the politician and the moralist, but 
Sorm the special object of study of the economist. He 
I'should theiefoie possess, m addition to his historical 
ftiaming, a faimliaiity with the outlines of that economic 
/) science, which was defined above. He should Irnow the 
nature of the reasonmgs pursued, and the conclusions 
leached, by those who, like the economist from whom 
we hare quoted, have devoted themselves to the syste- 
matic mvestigation of “man’s actions m the ordinary 
busmess of life,” who have mquired “ how he gets his 
meome, and how he uses it,” who have attempted to 
detect and to analyse, to trace to then origin, and to 
follow to then effects, the motives, which mfiuence the 
conduct of men m the production, distiibution, exchange, 
and consumption of wealth 

7 But the economist has viewed it with suspicion 

But if, m search of this information, the histoiian 
betook himself to the economist, he might possibly 
retmn from his quest in bewildered despan He might 
find that the economist looked with suspicion on economic 
histoiy, and hesitated to engage m alliance on terms of 
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mutual aid and respect. The echoes of a contioveisyj 
^^hich ouco lagcd witli bitter obstinacy, me still occa- 
sionally heaul, and the memoiy of claims and lebuffs 
lemains as an obstacle to leconciliation The contro- 
veisy arose on the methods of studj'. One part3' uigedl 
that the method, mainly followed by a poweifnl schoor 
of English writeis, was fundamentally wiong. They 
contended that those wntois, of whom David Bicaido* 
was the most famous, had constiucted fiom their 
imaginations conioniont, but fictitious, conceptions, 
which did not coirespond with fact They had cieated< 
the idea of an “ economic man,” constantly engaged ii^ 
the pursuit of wealth, deaf to motives, and blind to 
consul eiationa, which would not lead him bj' the mosti 
diiect load to the goal of which he was m seaich. The 
whole of this elaboiate consti action, they uiged, must be 
levelled to the gioimd, and the study commenced afresh. 
From a new staiting-point the economist must issue 
forth, and be guided on his loute by a new method 
He must industiiously gathei together a mass of facts, 
ho must slowly raise on their bioad basis seciiie geneial 
tiuths, and if he attempted by leasonmg to diaw con- 
clusions, he must compaie his lesults constantly with 
actual facts, and leject without hesitation those w’lth 
which the facts did not at once agiee Such was the 
ciiticism offeied by these assailants of the dominant 
sect. Such, stated m its most extieme and uncom- 
piomismg teims, was the profession of faith, which they 
put foiward 

8. The “ historical method ” was once a subject 
of controversy. 

They weie described as belonging to the “histoiical 
^ He In cd from 1772 to 1823 Cf Chapter X 
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school,” and they advocated the use of tho “ historical 
method ” The desciiption was appropriate ; for historical 
study laid stiess on tho impoitanco of facts. But it 
might mislead, and it gave nse to piejudice The 
defendeis of the position, thus \1g010usl3 assailed, v\eie 
pi one to associate the method uith its advocates, and to 
condemn ahke tho extravagant utterances of eager con- 
tioveisy and the employment of an useful instrument of 
mquiry The assailing paity weio disposed to regard 
the study of economic histoij’ as necessarily coimected 
with the repudiation of the whole scheme of doctrme 
held by then opponents, and to reject with scorn 'the 
possibility of derivmg any benefit or aid from any portion 
of then: teaching 


9 Reconciliation was possible 
I The field of economic mvestigation has now grown 
^so large that the advantage, or necessity, of dividing it 
I into separate portions has become plain, and economic 
(histoiy occupies a distinct and important, but not ex- 
clusive, place among those divisions The controversy 
between the “historical” and the “Kicaidian” school, 
between the advocates of the “ now ” and the “ old ” 
method, as they aie often distmguished, with some 
macciuacy, is closed by a mutual admission that there 
m room foi both m the wide region of economic mquiiy. 

itbei may make a more promment use of the methods 
w 1C ey inefei, and find to be more appiopiiate to 
heir studies, but they will letaid, and not promote, 
advance by contempt or contiadiction A knowledge of 
he pimciples of economics, as expounded by Eicaido, 
hbeial and mstiucted successois, will 
piove the mtellectual eqmpment of the economic 
nistoiian . an acquamtance with the results of historical 
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rebtjftrch is no le'^a nitiispoiiBftblo to tlio oidmaiy 
economist who wishes to be abrcjist of his subject 
10. It has only been recently achieved 
This «U(U»rstamling lins been letiched bj giadual 
stages, and hitheito, perhaps, has met with wide lather 
than iini\ersal acceptance In any case, it is recently 
that the general Instoiian, on the one hand, has shown 
i\n^ inarbcd inclination to devote attention to those of 
tlie conditions and circumstances, the events and the 
acts, that ho narrate'^, which may bo classed as economic; 
and, on tlie other, no long time has elapsed smeo the 
results of contioicrsy have been shown in the definite 
grant h;;^ tho economist of a sphere of inquiry -to his- 
toiical research. As a sepniato systematic study, with 
a recognised* position, and a defined aiea of woilt, 

** economic history ” is comparatively young. The \ 
goneial study of economics m any fonn losombling its 
present shape docs not, as wo shall see at tho conclusion i 
of this liistorN, date hack to a time much eailiei than | 
that’' at which Adam Smith wiote his “Wealth of ' 
Nations,’' and ' England was ontoiing on her manu- 
faclunng supiemacy. But, if Economics is thus little } 
more than a century old. Economic Histoiy has hardly ' 
otlainod its majority. It is true that wnteis, discussmg 
economic topics, engaged in historical leseaich in days 
befoio Adam Smith , but they weie lathor unsystematic 
and unconscious pioneeis, anticijiating the work of latei 
times. It lemains substantially tiue that economic 
instor}' is compai{iti\cly young. It may display all the 
%ugour, and some of tlie confidence, of j outh , it can 
scaicelj as jet command the iipe expoiience, the broad 
wisdom, or the stable judgment of matin ed age. 

* 1776 , c/ Clmpter X 
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II Consequently, economic history presents 
difficulties arising from imperfect knowledge of 
the material 

From this position certam consequences follow, which 
deseive and lequiie notice. The economic history of 
this country alone consists of a mass of material, \shich 
has only been partly examined Laboiious leseaich has 
as yet been unable to accomplish more than a portion of 
its task A piehminaiy survey has been made of the 
eountiy to be exploied, and in some diiections the ground 
has been scrutinised with minute attention. But it is 
impossible to review even raiiidly the results of the work 
of drffeient investigators without feelmg that, while year 
by year greater certainty is attained on matters of mam 
importance, that which is still unceitam represents a 
large part of the entire area Some of the most plausible 
guesses, and promising theories, of eailier pioneers have 
been called m question, and proved untenable, by later 
workers The student, attempting to examine for him- 
self an economic event, or series of events, will often be 
surprised, and perhaps discouraged, to find how scanty 
jis the mfoimation obtained fiom any general history, 
and how ambiguous, and even contiadictoiy, have been 
the conclusions of economic historians 
12 Especially m the earlier periods 
1 This unceitamty, as we might expect, attaches m a 
Igreater degree to earlier periods As we advance to 
later times we are met by more abundant material for 
forming a judgment, and by more definite, authoritative 
opinions of its value On the one hand, the geneial 
historian, though he may not recognise the full im- 
portance of economic considerations, possesses a moie 
accurate and mmute acquaintance with the details of the 
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peiiod, vritli which he is dealing, and m gi^^ng fullei 
tieatment to events and circumstances geneially, is 
compelled, consciously oi unconsciously, to mclude in 
Ins nairative a more ample notice of those, which aie of 
inteiest for the economic histoiian. He may still select 
foi emphasis the moie sturmg and pictuiesque incidents, , 
01 the moie familial and significant movements and 
foices, as they appear to him; but his pimciple of 
selection is likely to piove moie hbeial, when he finds 
an abundance, and not a poverty, of mateiial On the! 
othei hand, the later the peiiod, which we are examinmg,| 
the moie piobable it is that competent economists shouldl 
take their place among the authoiities, on which we lely I 
They, mdeed, may find theii chief mteiest elsewheie 
than in collecting economic facts, oi studymg economic 
foices, with a smgle view to histoiical leseaich. But 
they aie not unlikely to assist such an aim, foi they will 
supply leferences, many oi few, to contempoiaiy con- 
ditions and circumstances tieated m then economic 
significance. It is haidly necessaiy to add that, defec- 
tive as they may seem, when tiied by the latei standard 
of widei Icnowledge and moie scientific attainment, they 
aie likely to prove superior to their own piedecessors. 
Fiom both sides, then— fiom that of the geneial 
historian and that of the ordinary economist — the 
economic historian is destined to meet with laigei, 
more effective aid m the later than in the eailiei periods 
of histoiy. 

13. But also in the later. 

Even m these he will still be beset by diflSculty arising 
from the mass of material partly, or wholly, unexplored 
He must be content to discover that the efforts of in- 
vestigators have centred on promment portions of the 
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subject lathei than been spiead over the vhole Certain 
facts, 01 institutions, have attiacted peciiliai, and perhaps 
dispiopoitionate, attention, and leseaicheis have en- 
deavoured by diligent scrutiny to asceilain then 
charactei and measuie their significance This tash 
has absoibed then energies, and foiced them, either to 
postpone to a future occasion the minute study of other 
conditions, oi at least to group round some cential fact 
01 mstitution the ciicumstances of the times. 

14 It IS necessary to select some central fact or 
institution for special attention 

In the successive chapters of this histoiy, m which 
ue shall attempt to give a biief account of the agn- 
cultuial, industiial, and commeicial development of 
England, we shall confoim to this model We shall 
follow this course, both because the space at oui disposal 
compels selection and abridgement, and also because we 
desire, so far as it may be possible, to treat mamly of 
, those parts of economic history which, resting on the 
tmost certain and established foundations, seem at the 
,same time to be most calculated to arouse and mamtam 
mterest They have exerted a peculiar attraction for 
the researcher , they may perhaps serve to transmit 
some of his enthusiasm to the reader 
' 15 This course will be pursued in the successive 

chapters of the present book 
Erom the dim obscurity, which surrounds the long 
Boman occupation of Bntam, and Imgers about Anglo- 
Saxon mstitutions, we shall advance into the fuller light 
followmg the Norman Conquest The Manorin.1 Rvatm-n. 
undei which agiicultuie was then generally pursued7 
though its origins, and even m some respects its mature 
formation, date back into Saxon times, may be treated as 
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the conspicuous feature of country life, wbile ihe develon - 
ment of Gildsjy as a piominent chaiacteiistic of economic 
aSS^tymthe growing towns. From the eleventh, 
Welfth, ' and thirteenth _cen tuues^we~dialL4>a88«~to-^-the 
^A^^^^ichfollowrThey may he said to embrace the 
transition from mediaeval to modern conditions. In 
c ^meice and industry the growth of the Woollen T rade, 
which, more than any other, deserves the name of bemg 
historically the staple industry of the country, may form 
a convenient -centre, around which movements and msti- 
tutions may be grouped.'' In agric ultur e the Black Death, 
theJEea aant Bevo lt. and tlie,Inclosuies ov ershadow^Biei 
e'v^nts. We shall then exam ine ^e Mercantile System, 
founded on the old economies of the sixteenth,' sl^en- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, m contrast with that 
lo dbstiiai BevolutiQn , which accompanied the giowth 
and propagation of the new ideas of the eighteenth and 
nmeteenth centuries Of the former period the en- 
couragement and jLegulation of Domestic Trad e and 
]hdn sia: y.fl.nd ^pd Colonial Commerc e, m accord- 

ance with meicantili^ ideas, are outstanding featmes. 
But they are not surpassed in importance and promi- 
nence by the developmen t of Agricultural Scienc e and 
Piacti ce, by the rise of tlm Factory »yste m, and the 
mtioduction and adoption of Free Tiade, as leading 
mcidents of the latei period. In conclusion, we shall 
attempt to leview the pi ogress of that Economic Science 
jwhich was m a sense “ born agam ” at the time of the 
Ohdustiial Eevolution, and accompamed, and aided, the 
(full lecognition of Fiee Tiade. 



CHAPTEB II 

BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

The Romaks aed the Aeglo-Saxoes 

, I The economic history of early times is scanty 
[ A acaieity of mateiial, and a difficulty m fixing its 
■ meanmg, compel the economic histoiian to pass lightly 
lover large portions of our early histoiy. The occupation 
of Biitam by the Romans lasted for some three centuries 
and a half, and it vras separated fiom the Noiman Gon> 
quest by more than six hundred years Yet the economic 
history of this long period, -which exceeds that which has 
smce elapsed, is of necessiiy compressed within narrow 
hmits It can only be written by the help of meagre 
mdications, and by the lainsh use of inference and 
surmise A few facts of some ceitamty stand out from 
Ube dim background, but they are not sufficient to 
Murnish the framework of a detailed story In a number 
of cases we are forced to aigue from the circumstances 
of later to those of earlier times, and thus to reason 
from the known to the unknown. Such a method, 
however necessary it may prove m default of other 
mfoimation, may easily mislead, and is a tieacherous 
path for the unwary to tread In other cases we 
mterpret the statements of ancient -writers on the actual 
condition of their times by our modem experience, and 

[ 14] 
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■vTp nm\ road into their \\oi(ls ft moaning ^\lllch is not 
contninoth 

2 . Roman civilisation in Britain resembled that 
found elsewhere 

It iR tiuo that m its broad fcatiucs Eoraaii cmhsftiion 
in Britain Foems to liave corresjionded to that, of which 
di«{inct tiaces survi\ed m abiding inlliience on the 
jcustoms and institutions of other nations, ftnd accounts 
jcxist, written by competent ohsorveis It is also line 
that allusions to tho economic conditions and inateiial 
roFOuices of IJriiain itself, before and during the Homan 
occupation, may be found in Latin aulhois. But they 
are lev and fraginentnr\ ; and it is not doubted that tho 
Homan ci\ ili‘*ation disn])poaicd moie completely here 
than fioni the Continent of Em ope, and that the arrival 
of the Saxons involved a letnin to compai ative baibansm 

3 In the Anglo-Saxon period anticipations of later 
institutions may be found 

It may lie allovod that some of those economic insti- 
liiHons, like the ^JTimoiioLSystoin, vlnch ve find pre- 
vailing at the Noiiimn Conquest, date back to the Saxon 
penod, and in some places, and in some lesjiecls, had 
already attained a matin ed charactei The invadeis 
fiom ]^onnaiid\, dislodging tho piovious occupants fiom 
positions of authoiity, continued to administer the 
orgnmsationb, ovei vhich they piesided, jmshing to 
comiiletoness some tendencies already manifest Simi- 
larly the Gilds, which became so prominent a featuie 
of economic life in the towns, may less ceitainly be 
connected with Savon anticipations It is none the less 
ti no that the Noiinan Conquest maiks a dividing line, 
and that, vliile, moasuied by duiation in time, the six 
preceding contuiies may seem a long period, they aie 
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an episode of small impoitance in the life of the nation, 
if we judge them by what is known with any certauity 
of their economic significance 
4 The penod before the Roman occupation is 
difficult even to imagine 

If we tiy to penetiate further, and grope our way bj 
hesitating steps among the mists, which envelop the 
country before the Roman occupation, wo maj' discover 
some scanty signs of economic activity. We may un- 
earth lemams of the rude implements of primitive 
peoples, and distinguish peiiods of antiquity fay the 
material — the stone, oi bronze, or non^of wliiefi they 
consist' We may discern' the dim figure of the short 
and dark Iberian, followed by the fan and tall Celt 
We may imagine the p^stmuljife of wandering shepherds 
givmg way in some plaws^ to agiiculture, as diffeient 
tribes settled to the more abidmg occupation of those 
distracts, from which they excluded then enemies Before 
the Romans came they seem, m some parts of the 
country, to have domesticated various ani mals, and 
i attamed some degree of s^Fm tillage of the giqund.*. 
Some foreign commerce, at least m the exportation of 
the metalsrTiad~appa'l'6ntly*'aiisen 7” and 'Tfie”' Romans 
may nave been tempted to their descent by rumours 
of the possibihties of mmeral and agricultural wealth 
spread through the channels of trading inteicouise 
Some^j^anges of rude articles, of _peispnal adornment, 
perhaps, anS of food, may liave taken place m sdhie dis- 
tricts between the members of the same, or difterent, 
tribes But to compose from these scraps of information, 
or guesses, any adequate account of the economic condi- 
tion of the country and the activities of its mhabitants, 
* JB y , in " marling " the land 
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to show how in these piimitive days men obtained then 
income and how they expended it, is a task as haid as 
it is unsatisfactory. 

5. The Romans introduced an advanced civilisation 
f With the tiiumph of the Roman arms an advanced 
[emlisation made its entiance, and heie, as m otliei ^ 
'distiicts of the woild, the Romans left hehmd indehble^* 
’tiaces of then gie'ltness. It is true that then with- 
diawal some foui centuries later was followed by apeiiod 
of distuibance, which mvolvediniiretiievableiuinmany, 
if not most, of their mstitniions , and m this i aspect 
our countiy was unlike paits of the Euiopean Continent, 
such as Fiance, over which Rome exeicised hei sway 
Recent research has attempted to lescue from the 
destiuction wiought by the Anglo-Saxon invaders relics 
of Roman oiganisation, and to trace back to then antici- 
pations m Roman tunes some of the piomment mstitu- 
tions of a later peiiod. It seems possible that m tins, as 
m othei deiiaitments of histoiical leseaich, mquny may 
1 evert to the older explanation of the facts , and, m any 
event, the opmio na we may form must rest, largely on 
comectuie. 

^ They left behind matenal remains of their 


greatness 

j The material remains of Roman greatness veie more 
^astmg, and the least observant of men could hardly fail 
ito be impiessed by their testimony to the high level of 
(Roman civihsation The traveller, who to-day visits 
Rome itself, finds among the many sights of that 


amazmg city few more impressive than the lemams 
of the aqueducts stretching across the deserted Cam- 
pagna, and m some cases bimgmg, as in impmaTfimes, 
tfiose copious supphes of fresh water m which Rome 

2 
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equals oi suipasses the most modem of cities Yet a 
moie impiessive sight, lecalhng more vividly t hej yast 
u owei of jtilie^empire, may be discoveied in our oun land, 
m the mins of the w all extending from sea t o sea across 
the No rth of Engla^~ "^'V ^ien we conF c mp late the 

t ieSoains of the bridge uhich spanned the stieam Krone 
place, when we sciutinise the ruts of the chaiiot- wheels 
at the gates of the camp at another, or when we tiace 
the Ime of the wall following the edge of the hills, w'o note 
wit h admning wondei how the authoiity of Borne anSTiei 
genius for giand enduimg construction made themselves 
felt at these extreme boundaries of hei vast dominions. 

cannot fail to feel the g ieatnes s of the people The 
long lapse of time has not sufficed to destroy such me- 
moiials of then power The tessellate d pavements and 
heatmg apparatus of then villas, the luins of then castles, 
the foundations of Jt^en military loadilTlilce Wathng 
Street, which sometimes followed, but also confiimed 
jtoi evei, the line of oldei causew'ays, recall the fact that 
lior three centuries and a half they occupied Britain 
7 Their economic activity was shown in various 
ways 

Their rule may have been less fiimly established and 
then civilising mfluence less dominant m some parts of 
the country than in others Then mam^tiength may 
have lam mJihe south In the north the great wall, oi 
senes of defences bKilt by successive emperors, was 
mtended to aiiest the mcuisions of the Pict, and m the 
west the tribal mstitutions of the Celt offered apparently 
a stubbornness of lesistance which msured the survival 
of some of then featines to Saxon and even later times 
It IS possible that the Boman civilisation may have 
affected deeply those sections of the population alone 
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with which they cftiue into luoie immediate contact, 
and outside the towns, and among any but the highei 
c1a‘‘Ses, their iniluenco may not ha\e been consideiable, 
and theiofoie maj not have proved enduring But the 
giowtli of those towns, among which London and Yoilt, 
Chester and Lincoln, Glouceslei and St. Albans, may be 
named, the o \poil of gram, laigely compulsoiy, which 
earned foi Biitam the title of one of the gianaiiea of 
Borne, the increase d niodnet ion'*bnnineials — of tin in 
Cornwall, o f, leadln 'D erb yshire, of htih m the i^iost of 
{Dean, and eve n of coal in Noithumbeiland— afford jnoof 
[of the energy and capacity of the Bomans ui kindluig 
economic activil}', and turning to ad\ antageous account 
‘the natiual rcsouicos of the countiy. That the estabhsh- 
ment of the ‘‘ E^jnan-peaco ” would poimit and encouiage 
economic piogiess is as ce'itain as the raismg of leveniie'' 
i fiom dutina on inipoitR n.n <L6\pnrtR points umnistaliably 
|to the existence of foieign tiade The levenue levied fiom 
, this and fiom othei souices, togethei with the liability 
( to seive in the aimies, was piobably the most ojipiessive 
^incident of Homan rule It must lecoive seiious atten- 
tion in any attempt to weigh the geiieial advantages and 
drawbacks of the occupation, 

8 The exact effects of the Anglo-Saxon Conquest 
are doubtful. 

At the beginnmg of the fifth centuiy the inci easing 
difficulties, which beset the Empii e, led to the with- 
draw al of the Boman legions, and a period of long 410 
disturbance followed. Bor some time even before 
that withdrawal Saxon jiiiates on the southern coast and 
Piets m the noith had haiassed the countiy, and to 
check incuision thieatened from the lattei quaitei the 
inhabitants, to then own doom, invited foreign help. 

2—2 ' 
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Foi the stiangeis, ^^ho came in response, first vanquished 
the Piets, and then turned then aims against those who 
had asked foi then aid Following on then success, fiesh 
bands of invaders ciossed the sea. By a sei les of conquests 
estendmg ovei many yeais the Anglo-Saxons became 
dominant in Britain From then origmal homes, wheie 
they had appaiently been little, if at all, afiected by Eoman 
influence, they, bi ought then Teutonic manners and 
customs Th^^foieed the Biitons giadually westward, 
and, while it is possible that in some cases they may have 
adopted oi merged m then own institutions jiaiticulais 
of Celtic organisation, it is possible also that fighting 
peoples, such as they were,piefeiied to haiiy the oiiginal 
mhabitants fiom their dwellmgs, and to drive them to 
take letuge in lemote distucts of the land, to retainmg 
them m immediate seivitude. It is possible, again, that 
m some places and in some respects they may have 
tiansfeired to latei times unaltered in then mam 
charaeteiistics Eoman aiiangements which they found 
pxistmg, but it is also possible that throughout the 
gieatei portion of the country they erased the Eoman 
mvilisation, and substituted tWi own peculiai customs 
'From lack of assuied knowledge, and the unceitamty of 
infeience drawn from latei conditions, oui answ'eis to 
,such questions must lemain ambiguous, and the authoii- 
'ties are not agreed. 

9 But the Saxon period was one of little economic 

f regress. 

But that the peiiod was one of little progress, and 
<jmueh of the Eoman civilisation vanished, cannot be 
'/questioned. The tow ns fell mto decay, and the rude 
piaetices of a primitive agricultuie supplied the mam 
* E g , Silchester, the site of which has been lately discovered 
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k nctuity of economic life. Some simple, necessary handi- 
I crafts were no doubt piusiied within the villages. The 
carpenter, blaclvsinith and shoemaker must have been 
not the least important inhabitants, apait fiom those 
fully engaged in the ordinary work of agricultuie, as it 
recurred with the letuining seasons Each separate 
village was for the most part independent of its neigh- 
bours, and supplied its own simple wants A notable 
exception consisted of salt, needed for picserving meat 
for winter consumption in an age when the cattle must 
)e killed, or starve, for lack of winter feed. The demand 
'lor this commoditj* might cause intercourse uath strangers 
icoming from the outside world, and the beginnings at 
'least of markets seem to have aiisen. But the means of 
communicJrtion weie difficult, and were not abundant. 
The times were continually disturbed, and no sooner did 
a settlement of the countiy, or of some laige portion of 
it, approach completeness, than a fiesh quanel or new 
invasion caused a lepotition of the old turmoil The 
mining, which had flourished undei the Eoman rule, 
^ ecHnecl ; the towns veie oveithroivn, and fell into iiiin 
ancTSc^y, and the hade which the Romans had fosteied 
dwindled to c ompamt iye^ msignificonce Some amount 


i 


of coined money aiipoais to have existed, at any late m 
later times, but it was not adipate for its puipose, and 
any compiehensive judgment of the Saxon peiiod must 
pionounco that little economic movement ivas appaient 
10. The incursions of the Danes stimulated fresh 


activity. 

( Dm mg the last two or three centmies before the Norman 
Conquest the invasions of the Danes added a new 
distuibance, but they also stiried the stagnant 
I wateis The Danes were an enteipiising people, vihose 
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voyages toolc them to gieat distances from their o\ni 
• homes They stimulated foreign commerce, for they 
I were engaged m trading relations with the East English 
merchants had before found their way to some of the 
gieat Continental fans, but the airival of the Danes was 
followed by the giowth of a moie adventuious spirit. 

To lesist then incuisions Alfied built new ships, 
897 (revivmg the affection foi the sea, which, powerful 
(among his subjects once, had afteiw aids declined. 
iHis example was followed by his successors Its natiual 
^consequence was a development of fp mgn tia de, and, ns 
im eailiei times, tWm^ajsjvere exported. 

II They led to the growth of towns 
I A. furthei effect of the Danish mvnsions was the ne w 
I gio wth of towns These oiigiiiated from various causes, 
and m s^e cases centied round the monasteries, which 
encouiaged aitistic mdustiy m the shape of metal-worlc 
and gold embroideiy Such ai tides of lefinenoSirHnade 
then way abroad, and a systematic tiaiBo in slaves also 
existed But, m spite of the stimulus apiihed by the 
Danes, the general cbaiactei of the ivliolo peiiod w'as 
unpiogiessive The economic historian may justly 
'declare that when the Koman occupation ended the 
hands on the clock of piogiess were violently thrust 
'backwaids, and that duiing the succeeding six centuries 
>of the Anglo-Saxon dominion they moved but a little 
'forward, without lecoveimg their old position. ci 



CHAPTEE m. 

THE NORMAN CONQUEST, AND AFTER. 

{Fi om WiUtam L to Edwai d Z) 

Agriculture and the Country. — The Manorial 

System 

I. At the time of the Norman Conquest agriculture 
was the most important industry. 

I Agricultuie has often been described as the oldest and 
fmost impoitant Enghsh mdustiy Whether the lattei 
epithet is or is not noY? appiopiiate, of the tiuth of the 
foimei theie can be no doubt. “ Till nearly the end of 
the fourteenth centuiy,” Piofessor Ashley remaiks, in 
his “ Economic History,”^ “ England was a puiely agri- 
cultural country. Such manufactuies as it possessed 
vreie entirely for consumiition within the land, and foi 
goods of the finer qualities it was dependent on importa- 
tion fiom abroad. The only articles of expoit were the 
raw products of the country, and of these by far the 
most important was the agricultuial product, wool. To 

I undeistand, theiefoie, the life of rural England duiing 
this peiiod is,” he contmues, ** to understand nme-tenths 
of its economic activity.” In the present chapter we 
shall attempt to gain some acquaintance with the mam 
features of English rural life at the Norman Conquest 
* Book 1 , chap i , § 1 
[ 23 ] 
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We may find much that is still uncertain, and it is not 
easy or possible to escape a conflict of opinion But 
here, as elsewhere, conlroveisj’ has at least piompled a 
seaich foi new material and enforced a scrutiny of tho 
old, and if sometimes this process may ha\e seemed to 
deepen obscurity, at otheis it has shed fresh light. 

2 An inquiry into its conditions is not free from 
difficulty 

In the Saxon age, we have noted, the gieat bulk of the 
population lived in villages, and was occupied in agri- 
culture During a portion, at any late, of that long 
period influences were at work tending to produce a 
certam type of rural society. Its particular character- 
istics might vary at different times and m different 
places Here one special feature might appear peculiarly 
promment, and there another, while in a thud district a 
distmct type might seem to prevail. At one time and 
place we may, as we think, actually discern unmis- 
takable signs of the influences at work , at another we 
may he driven to mfer their existence fiom more oi less 
trustworthy mdieations la this, as in some similar 
cases, later research pomts to the conclusion that we 
must not suppose that one uniform type, starting from 
a smgle ongm, developed on identical Imes m one direc- 
tion until a smgle final form was simultaneously reached 
We must rather admit the likelihood of differences of 
ongm and of varieties of development The forces 
ibiought mto play by the Norman Conquest may have 
Ibeen so powerful as to hasten tendencies m a particulai 
uuection, and to compress matenal, willing or unwilling, 
|nto a special mould Of this we may feel toleiably 
certam, but it is tempting to penetrate to an earlier 
penod, and to infer the existence and operation of 
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causes which must of necessity be unknown. Here oui 
position gio\is less secuie, as Piofessoi Maitland has 
^ shown m his “ Domesday Book and Beyond “ A 
I lesult,” he lemarks, **i 8 given to us ; the pioblem is to 
find cause and process *’ The manorial system, in fact, 
^as it e\isted m latei times, must su^iply the chief 
Imateiial for an}* conception we may frame of its eailiei 
[forms, and the dangers of this method aie neithei small 
,^nor few ; foi we are hable to read mto the past what 
Imay have been tine only of the present. 

3. It was pursued under the manorial system 
The plough-land was worked on the “ three-field 
^tem.” 

[ With this caution, then, let us study the manoiial 
I system in its developed foim The land around each 
y village was composed of three mam varieties — of arable 
' or plough land, of meadow or pasture, and of waste and 
Woodland. The arable was generally worked on the 

J ‘* thi^e -field” system . It was divided into three fields, 
oiieor^ich was sown for wheat, a second was appro- 
j,pnated to bailey 01 oats or beans, and the thnd lay 
♦fallow. The field, which had one year yielded its ciop 
\of wheat, sown in the previous autumn, would be planted 
iin the following spring for barley or oats 01 beans, and 
{after the harvest would he fallow until, in the autumn 
m the next yeai, the round would begin again. Centuries 
later roots for printer took their place m a fom- 
coursePfotationl but the three-field system itself was an 
improvement on the more primitive and earlier methods 
of a two-fieldt or a one-field course. Writers who have 
sought a Homan origin for the manoiial system pomt to 
* Preface, p v. 

•]■ This was also common m mcdiaj^al England, one field lay 
fallow every year 
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the cncumstance that m their foimer bomes the Anglo- 
Saxons followed a one-field course, sometimes called 
“ wild- field-g rgss Jiusbandi y ” Under this fresh tiacts of 
land'weie continually taken and ploughed and ciopped 
yeai aftei yeai, and, when exhausted, allow^ed to fall back 
into pasture No acquaintance, it seems, was shown with 
the mode of lestmg and lefreshing the soil by giving it 
a change of ciops, and on then ariival in their new 
countiy the Saxons may have found m existence, as 
a lelic of the Roman peiiod, the more advanced system 
of “ mtensive ” agiicultuie which they adopted with 
r othei paits of the Roman organisation. 

4 These fields were subdivided into small strips, 
securing substantial equality between the different 
individual holders 

The large aiable fields, however, weie subdivided into 
separate strips, parted from one another by turf-mounds 
or “ balks,” and an mdmdual holdmg was made up of 
several scattered strips This arrangement, cumbrous 
as rt might seem, contmued to be a feature of rural 
economy for many centuries, and signs of it may still 
be detected in parts of the countiy where the separating 
mounds or balks remam It is reasonable to suppose 
that it was intended to secure that equality of advantage 
between different holders which would be the cherished 
aim of a society of free men It may be added that it 
harmonises with the conception of an earlier period, 
whether real or imagmed, when a fresh allotment of the 
holdings may have taken place at stated intervals, and 
the occupation of each successive holder was not yet 
permanent Such a system itself might be regarded 
as an advance on that of a period, even more remote 
and misty, when mdividual occupation may have been 
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^unknown. At aii}' late, with sepai^^tenuie frequent 

I e-allotment would affoid a chance for all, and with 

if '' 

permanent occupation a simiiai aim might bo secured 
by giving to each mdividual seveial scattered strips 
in dilTeient poitions of the Ihiee fields Each man 
‘would thus obtain a^iough equality of the adiantage 
or disadvantage arising fiom the vaiying nature of the 
soil and the different shajje and position of the plot* 
The possession by every villager of such a strip m each 
of the three fields made it possible to combine individual 
tenure with that co-opeiation in actual tillage which the 
conditions of the times required. It was possible that 
each of the fields throughout its area should take its 
place m the recognised rotation of crops without mjuring 
the interests of the sepaiate occupants, for they possessed 
some land in each division. In an age, when the oxen 
of a single rullager were few m number or were borrowed 
for the time fiom a moie wealthy neighbour, it was only 
by combmmg lesouices that the difficulties of cultivation 
^ were overcome. The sj'stem of scattered strips recon- 
1 ciled common tillage with mdividual tenure It produced 
• a lOugh equality of advantage. It satisfied the natuial 
desiies and inherited traditions of a society of free men 

5 . This arrangement points to a free rather than 
servile origin 

\ But it would hardly commend itself to the master of 
ideiiendent seifs', who, by the exercise of despotic control, 
'could fashion society on a model of which ho appioved 
Such was the Homan, with his dependants and slaves, 
and such the Anglo-Saxon would have been had he, sue- 
eeedmg the Homan, retained the essential details of the 

* An cqtuvalenco m quality, rather than in precise quantity, 
seems to have been spccudly sought 
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oiganisation ruled by bis piedeeessor In ibat case be 
might have kept in immediate servitude a mass, eitbei 
of Celts, 01 of otbei dependants, possibly bi ought by the 
JRomans to Biitain from diffeient paits of then vast 
empue, possibly belonging to races suiviving in the 
countiy itself from times before the Celts, He might 
ha%e found them m this seivile condition on his airival, 
and he might have swelled then number by serfs brought 
with him from his own country It is ceitainly true that 
i the disappeaiance of Eoman civilisation fiom Biitain did 
I not imply the depaituie oi extermmation of the humblei 
I inhabitants of the countiy It is possible that suivivals 
of the Roman system, with its viUa, its luling noble oi 
official, its dependent colom and slaves, escaped the 
oveithiow and lingered on It may also be argued 
that the system unpiessed itself so deeply on the mmds 
and manners of the mass of the humbler inhabitants, 
whom the Romans kept m servitude, that then fresh 
Anglo-Saxon conquerois weie compelled, even if they 
were unwilling, to pieserve and adopt the old rather 
than mtioduoe the new Some inquiieis have even 
hmted that the Romans themselves may have accepted 
a model which they found existmg among the original 
Celts, and tiansfeired it as confiimed tiadition to their 
Anglo-Saxon successors 
6 The other view is open to objections 
Agamst such theories opposmg arguments have been 
advanced The oveithiow of the Roman civilisation, if 
it was not comxilete, was ceitamly more univeisal in 
Britain than it was on the Contment of Europe The 
disappearance of the Latm language is significant No 
less impoitant is the fact that Ghiistianity seems also to 
have vanished, and some centuries later to be mtroduced 
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afiesli. A sirailnr absence of Celtic woids is more m 
accordance with the view that, driven from then homes, 
the Celts took refuge m the remoter districts of the 
country, than with that which represents them hvmg m 
subjection to the Anglo-Saxons, under new masters and 
.an old system. It is supported by the fact that m those 
western parts of England, where the most distinct and 
abundant traces of Celtic influence are fomid later, ruial 
society was composed apjiarently of small scattered 
hamlets, and not of those larger consolidated village 
groups which formed the units of the manoiial aiiange- 
ment, and seem to be an essential Saxon mstitu- 
tion. 

7. But at the Norman Conquest the villagers were 
dependent on a lord 

' Yet it IS not questioned that at the Norman Conquest 
the majoritj’of villageis were in subjection to a supeiioi, 
to whom they were bound to lender services of a more 
or less burdensome character. This is the m anorial 
as it is usually defined It has been traced 
some dist^ce into the Saxon period, and investigators 
have even found its characteristics, as they maintain, at 
no long interval after the Anglo-Saxon Conquest, j 

8. The village land consisted of his “ demp|^,^ 
and their subordinate holdings 

Under such a system the land was divided between 
the demesne of the lord and the various holdmgs of his 
subordinates The demesne might form a separate 
svhole, or it might more probably be composed of a 
number of strips scattered, like those of the villagers 
generally, in difleient parts of the three arable fields It 
night consist at the same moment of both varieties, or 
in course of time one might take the place of the other, 
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'Know 11 ns a. niqaff* of land, or nboul that quantity In 
modem languago lias might coiiespond to some tliuty 
I acres; and beneath the viUani woio the hmdam,\ oi 
with then small holdings of five acies,t oi less, 
dwelling in cottages, while tho tiUant could boast of the 
possession of houses, and sometimes owmiiig not so 
much as the whole of a smgle plough to set agamst the 
ox or team of oxen which the tiUam might command. 
[Beneath the bouJaui and cotaur, again, theie w'eie, at 
|he time of tho Norman Conquest, actual gc; it, ^ slaves, 
hut they lasted as a separate class for not moie than n 
^contiuy, and W'eio merged m the section above them. 
They weie found in laigoi numbeis tow’nids those 
weslom distiicls where the Colts suivived, and probably 
they lopiesontod the oiiginal inhabitants whom the 
Anglo-Saxons kept in immediate peisonal subjection. In 
the eastern distiicts we find another class piedominant. 
jThese weie above the tiUani m station, as the slaves 
tweie below tho coiarn They weie the socmanm, the 
jhberi homines, oi hhcic tenentes They w ^eiOKe.fiee 


jmen. They woio bound, like the viUani, to lendei 
jcertain sei vices to thou loid, but the sei vices weie less 
jbuidensomo, and thou position was one of gieatei 
idignit}' and independence Tho socmanm afteiwaids 
Ugavo tho technical legal title to fieehold tenuie of land 
iwithout obligation of militaiy sei vice — to “fm.e_xind 
|c^mpn,_socago,” as it wras called But theie aie 
reasons foi thinking that a liability to such service, 


f * A virqaic was the fourth pait of a Jitde TJus was a unit for 
purposes of assessment It might i ary m quantity, but it coire 
sponilcd, apparently , to tho amount of land which might bo worked 
by a plough with a team of eight o^en 

The bordarn, as a sepaiate namo, disappeared from England 
j These, peihaps, gcnoially surrounded then cottages, and woio 
not m tho open fields 
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lesfang on them peisonally, may at one time have been 
the mark of then enjoyment of a standing highei than 
that of the iillam Their greater numbei m the 
, eastern counties points to the likelihood that they con- 
? sisted, to a laige extent, of I^nes , foi members of that 
warlike lace, while leady to own some dependence to a 
chief, might not be willing to place themselves in such 
subjection as that m w'hich the villam stood to an Anglo- 
Saxon supeiior. 

10 The majority, consisting of “villeins,” were 
partly free and partly not free 

I The wlleins then (including in the moie geneial teim 
/the cotam as well as the villam pioper) occupied a 
I position between the slaves and the fiee men To some 
1 extent they were free, and to some extent they weie not. 
They might in some cases be even peisonally unfiee, m 
others they might he fieo peisons, holding land by a base 
01 seivile tenure, to which disablmg liabilities attached. 
Like the socmen, they weie bound to lendei sei vices to 
' then loid, and their obligations weie generally moie 
buidensome. Like the socmen also, when these duties 
were dischaiged, they weie seemed, by custom at least, 
though then tenure might technically be “piecaiious” 
} m the continued occupation of their holdmgs and the 
/ enjoyment of the produce That both classes weie 
subjected, or liable, to more oi less lestiiction in quittmg 
their position did not necessarily imply a loss of freedom 
felt seriously at all times by men who, as a rule, 
perhaps, did not desiie to lemove That dependence, 
and even subjection, in the eyes of the law might piove 
compatible with an amount of economic liberty is a 
consideiation m any judgment we may form of then 
position The different classes of the subordinate 
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tenants \\ej.e shaded, in fact, into one anothei by fine 
diMsions; and even villeins seem, at any late at one 
time, to have iiosscssod some customaiy lights agamst 
thoii lords which were an obligation, and might piove a 
burden.*^ 

II. Their original state is doubtful 

Wlietber they weie oiiginally seifs, and had by 
legrees obtained a measuie of fieedom, oi whethei, 
iriginally fieo, they had in vaiious w'ays and foi 
liffeient reasons agieed or been comiielled to suriender 
k small or great pait of thou freedom, is a disputed 
[iiestion. If with those who, like Mi Seebohm in his 
‘ English Village Community,” seek a Eoman oiigm for 
ho manor, we adopt the foimer riew, we have to evplam 
he existence of fiee tenants, especially in the villages of 
hose eastern counties which compiised an impoitant 
luaitei of the countiy, whethei measuied by aiea or 
estimated by population or by wealth. In those villages 
a laige iiumbei of fiee holdeis have been discoveied, 
and it is leasonahle to suppose that here the Danes 
may have checked a piocess opeiatmg moie decisively 
^elsewhere In these villages, in fact, we may find tiaces 
(of eailici stages of development. The constitution and 
,pioceedings of the manoiial couits, especially those 
1 accompanying ihe sin i cndet and admittance of tenants, 
point, it has been uiged,f m the same diiection of 
oiiginal fieedom. If we accept the othei view, we have 
to illustiate the mannei in which men oiiginally fiee 
might become dependent on a lord. It might be that 


* E g, prescribing “ when and how he is to feed them ", as, foi 
example, on " boon-days ” (see below ) Cf Vmogradoflf, “ Villainage 

in England," p 174 „ -r, i. tt i. 

+ C/ Vmogiadoff, “ ViUamage in England, Part II , chap v 

8 
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grants of land by the bing, fust to leligious houses and 
then to favouied nobles, might eaiiy ^^lth them as 
bestowed oi as possible of oxeicise an authoiity of 
administeiing and contiolling 3ustico, of enforcing oi 
legulating mihtaiy oi othei sei\nce, oi of levying 
revenue, whrch tended to depress the Mllagers. Such 


influences seem to have been at woili in Saxon times, 
and similar forces actrng from below may ha^e 
/contributed From a variety of ciicumstances one 
[villager may have become more powerful and more 
conspicuous, and his humbler, woalior neighbours, 
(“commending” themselves to his protection, and 
^agieemg to render him ceilarn “customary” services, 
[may have tahen a position of dopendonce more or loss 
acknowledged The fuithei back the evidence is pushed 
for the existence of the manorial system, with its 
essential characteristics, the less time is allowed for 
causes such as these to have accomplished then appio- 
Ipiiate effects The more likely it becomes that a servile 
! oiigm of the villeins must be sought in the conditions 
j of Komaii, or oven of earlier, society Neither view is 
' freed from difficulty , both rest largely on conjecture 
12 Their services -were divided into “ week-work ” 
and “ boon-work " 

{ But, whatevei was their original condition, villeins 
land socmen were subject to certain disabilities, and 
‘bound to render certain services The disabilities might 
jtake the foim of the “meichet,” or fine, paid on the 
I maiiiage of a daughter by some villeins and socmen, or 
I the “ Imiot,” consisting generally of the best beast, 
I given by the heir to property held by base or military 
tenure The services were for the most pait dischaiged 
by labour on the lord’s demesne This labour might be 
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** vreek-work,” or it might be “boon-\roik,” and the 
supeiioritj- of the socmen \^as partly shown by theii 
. avoidance of the first of these varieties The “ week- 
I ^^k,” as the name implies, was rendeied foi certain 
I days in every week throughout the yeai. The “ b oon- 
wodv *’ was performed at special times of peculiar need, 
which might arise when the land was being ploughed, 
when the hay was being cut, oi the coin was being 
han ested. 

13 Officials were needed to supervise. 

The discharge of these semces would piove most 
burdensome to the villagers at the time when they 
were most useful, or necessary, to the lord. They might 
wish to be worlang on their mdividual holdings when he 
demanded theii labour on his demesne; and, if the 
demesne weie mingled with theii stiips and therefore 
near at hand, the temptation to follow then own 
inteiests and neglect those of their loid would not be 
jless atti active. The superintendence, then, of certain 
jofficials was required to satisfy tbe condition that the 
|villageis should lender the lord his lightful due They 
^themselves geneially elected from then number a proioi,t 
or reeic, who was bound to serve, if chosen. He was 
^responsible f 01 the perfoimance of then stipulated labour, 

^ and in primitive fashion kept a record. The lord, on 
f Ins side, was lepiesented by a bmlrf r, who attended to 
f the demesne, and saw that the woik done coiresponded 
i j in amount and quality to that which ought to have been 
^Irendered. A further official supeiior to him was the 
01 stcumd, to whom was given the supervision 
VpTsevm^d'manoPs'where the loid owned moie than one 
He paid his visits of inspection at inteivals, and the 
bailffi' lesided on the spot 
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14 Some manors belonged to the King, who was 
at the head of the feudal system. 

A single loid might possess moie than one manoi 
He might live elsewheie, and make a jirogiess fiom time 
to tune, visiting in succession his different manoi s 
Among the owners of manoi s the Kmg himself was 
numbeied, and the lojal pi ogi esses on which ho went 
thioughout the countiy enabled him to mspect his 
piopeity, and thus leview’ the souice of no small poition 
1 of his levenue Undei the Normans societ}’ was oiganised 
on the feudal system, and foi some time previously 
junder the Anglo-Saxons such a system was apparently 
Idevelopmg. Fiom the King at the ^pe\ to the wllems 
at the base of the social pyiamid a leTation was finally 
established of dependence on a supeiioi, to whom his 
L immediate inferior was bound to lender ceitain services 
\as the condition of tenuie of land The possession of 
the land and the exeicise of the lights of that supeiioi 
weie, m then turn, subject to the peifoimance of 
» services to a fuithei suponoi The Anglo-Saxon Kings 
iliad then ili^is, and the tliegns had then dependants, 
pppaiently both fiee and not fiee A still eailiei dmsion 
I of society was that between the coils and the chcoils 
‘The Noiman Conquest might seem to confirm a type 
which it found developing, rathei than create a new social 
organism It might hasten the action of tendencies 
already working It might compel them to follow a 
particular diiection with moie lapidity T he slaves d is- 
lappeaied m the,Bpace„oLa,centiiry The legal authority 
|*of lords over villeins was given steinei and more emphatic 
* significance The military character of the feudal-tie 
between the loids, with then dependants, and the Kmg 
^ was brought into greater piommence. The centialising 
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'pnwer of tljo monau'li.v uiat'ascfl wifli ifs moio actho 
But. wlnlo fuch ebauj^os aio toleiably certain, 
it I*- not on *13 (o fix exact!)* the loseinlilanco boine by 
tbe Xorninu manor to j<« countciiiail in cailier tunes. 

15 Our information is obtained for the most part 
from t!ic Domesday Survey. 

Nor is the difticnlt)* Icssencil I))* the natiue of the 
(locumeni which furnishes the giontoi portion of 
t!ie evidence on Iho manor ns then obtablishcd. 1086 
*/J’ho .Varj*//, oiderctl b) iho Conqnoioi, 

'contains infonnation of high inloiest. But it was 
'made foi a definite object An liistorian has iemailved+ 

. ihal “ of tl‘r llireo sons ’* of illinm I. “ each inhoiited 
some one of Ins special gifts” “lloboil had his spirit 
of advcntnie, ANillmm his piovvess as a soldiei, and 
|fleniy his slatosnmnship.” The last quality was that 
Jwhieli pioinptcd the piepaiation of the Suivey The 
ilCing was anxious to Imow tlie taiincitics of the countiy 
for tlie pajinenl of Hint J>ancijdd wliich formed the 
^^chief somce of extraoidinary lev'enuo. Oiiginally, as its 
name implies, it had been llietiibuto tendoicd to Danish 
invaders, and had then become a war-lax occasional!)^ 
/Itvaed A siuvoy was now to bo made of tbo difteiont 
nianoi s of the countiy. The size of each manoi, the name 
of its loid in the tirao of Bdwaid the Confessor and that 
\ of AYilham Imnself, the mnnbcis of the vaiious classes 
* of tenants and dependants, the amount of meadow and 
^ of woodland, and the stock of animals vveio to be duly 
jnsceitamed. Tbo account was also to contain a 
' statement of the geld actually then paid, and an esti- 
mate of the value of the manor. This was evidently 

* Mr Goldwm Smitli in “TJxo United Kingdom n Political 
History,” p. 58 
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oideied with Eome refeieneo to the possibilities of an 
inciease in the payment by developing the lesonices of 
the manoi The suivey does not include some sii. 
counties, mostly situated in the noith, vhich weie then 
of no gieat impoitance, and it furnishes fullei in- 
formation foi some disliiets than it does for others. 
Some of the leturns, as LIi Bound has suggested in his 
“Feudal England,” may be piesen ed m a final, approved 
shape, while others may represent an eaiHer, imperfect 
stage 

i6 It was prepared for a particular object 

I It IS iJiobable that one chief object, which the King*' 
'intended to seciue by means of the information thus 
obtamed, was a reassessment of the „di£ferent manors 
It was heie that his" instinct for just and prudent 
statesmanship was shown The assessment m some 
cases no doubt was to be mcreased, and in others 
to be diminished By such a process the buiden of a 
geld greater in total amount might be boine more easily, 

; foi it would be distiibuted with greater equity At 
> any rate, it is m the hght of immediate lefeience to the 
{ payment of the geld that we must lead and mterpret the 
\ Domesday Suivey. It may tahe account only of dis- 
tmctions necessary or important for its purpose, and 
neglect others of no less interest or significance for the 
historian It may appeal to employ particular terms in 


a rigid special sense, and yet they may be loosely used, 
and conceal important differences beneath apparent 


c similaiity The Suivey, m fine, was piepaied foi an 
immediate practical object , it was not designed to give 
I a full account of the economic condition of the countiy, 
^01 the minute details of the oiganisation of society 


'William himself died m the year folloTiing the Survey 
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17 This must be borne in view in interpreting the 
terms employed 

* It is, foi example, possible that the term “ villein ” 
lomploAcd in the Suivey lefeis to a laige class com- 
posed of various mdhidnals en]03*ing dilleient amounts 
of fieedom, and subject to the discharge of services 
of diveise chai actor and bin den Professor Maitland'*' 
p inclined to hold that it may be inteipieted most 
jsafely as meaning any individual for the payment of 
'vhose geld the loid himself was directly responsible 
I Sinnlaily the term manoi applied in Domesday to 
! organis ations whmli do noTcoiTe^ond'lisactly'vutTr^ 

‘ general iioKonliow enter tained of the manorial system, 
and coveiing cases where there was no demesne, 01 
where free men weie the only tenants, might imply 
stLictlyjfcha^ |iom_which ^eld,.wa 8 „levied. ThT’SocwjeM, 
j again, might be those persons whose^geld was mcluded 
with that of the loid, though he was not diiectly 
1 esponsible for its payment It is especially haid to fix 
their status with precision. That some difteiences pre- 
vailed between them and the libc^c tenentcs is probable, 
if it is not certain, but the distmction'ii obscure, and 
the precise degree of then dependence on the lord is, 
like its origin, not easy to establish. They seem some- 
times to bale had suboidinates dependent on themselves, 
and then ovn dependence, such as it was, appears to 
have arisen m various ways and taken different forms. 

18 The manorial system was liable to changes. 

I Fiom the history of the manorial system after the 
jNoiman Conquest two significant facts stand out One 
IS that in spite of a decline m the legal standing of the, 

“ Dojuesday and Beyond, ’ Essay I. 
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ivillem,^ whicli the training and tiaditionsof theNoiman 
Uawyeis ■would combine with the natuial disposition of 
Ithe Norman nobles to pioducci his economic status 
'steadily advanced, and the numhei of fiee tenants giew 
Even the legal theoij’ legaiding the villein as dependent 
on the aibitiaiy will of the loid admitted exceptions, 
which qualified the geneial doctiine, and point m the 
direction of previous freedom and of the possession of 
customaiy lights The other significant fact connected 
with the first was the growing tendency to substitute 
money pajonents for services m actual labour Free 
tenants might, foi example, cultivate land taken fiom 
the waste, or parts of the lord’s demesne, which he could 
not with convenience till, or perhaps odd portions of 
the open fields which did not fit into the ordinary hold- 
mgs In such cases they seem to have made a money 
payment m lieu of some service more or less burdensome 
in character Some free tenants, again, subject oiigin- 
jally to “ boon-work," appear to have commuted it for 
Imoney Others, without gaming this amount of freedom, 
might still he liable to boon- work, but in the mam 
might pay sums of money for the land they held They 
might possibly he descendants of villeins who had risen 
la degree m the social scale Various groups arose between 
|the free and the servile tenants Such were “ molmen," 
■“ censuaiu,” or " gavelmanm ” They, or at least some 
of their number, may always have paid a rent in money 
or m kmd + Even thevillem, who remained in a servile 
condition, might commute part of his services Some 
money payments can be traced to a period before the 
Norman Conquest, and from that time they steadily 

* Cf "Villainage m England," Part I , chap iv 

t Ibid , p 183, etc 
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encroached on the practice of forced lahoni. The villem, 
continuing to be liable to “ boon-vroik,” might yet make 
a money-payment m jilace of “ week-woik.” The foimei 
was given at seasons when the need foi additional hands 
was specially urgent The lord might, theiefoie, accept 
commutation for “ week-work,*’ if he could fill the place 
of the villeins by lined labouiers, leeiuited, as time 
advanced, from men possessing little or no land. But, 
although his demands foi the services of the villems 
would grow less as he let to freemen paits of his demesne, 
or hired labouiers to help him, he would probably be 
less leady to dispense with “boon- work” than with 
“ week-work.” 

19. These were accomplished gradually. 

‘ Such changes were gradual, and became conspicuous 
‘in the course of two 01 thiee centuries. In some 
instances and places they were moie maiked and rapid 
than in others, and on the royal demesne they seem to 
have been accomplished at an eailiei period, in this, as 
in other ways, it was better to hold under the King than 
under his nobles. But, although even on the royal 
manois the movement was steady lathei than quick, its 
drift could hardly be mistaken. The self-sufficing village, 
nith the lord as supeiior, occupying his demesne, or 
visiting it at more or less lengthy intervals; with the 
paison cultivating his glebe and receiving his tithe, and 
conducting services in that village church which was 
the common place of meeting, and might on occasion be 
used for pmposes of a very seculai nature; with the 
necessary simple craftsmen, the village caipenter and 
the blacksmith, sometimes doing their woik in return 
for the holding of land, and sometimes supplymg the 
needs of more than a single village ; with the officials of 
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the loid — the reeve, the bailifT and the stewaid — snpei- 
intending the management of the estate , v ith the 
vaiions classes of dependants, the socmen and the 
villeins, lendeimg then sei vices, weehly oi at recurrmg 
seasons, in ploughing oi sowmg oi leaping or carting, 
and makmg then othci pajunents in kind, such as honey 
01 malt, 01 in cash, and giinding then coin perfoice at 
the village mill — this luial society, peimanent as it 
might seem, and fiee fiom distui banco fiom vithout or 
commotion fiom within, was not exempt from the slow, 
inevitable influence of forces woiking steadily for change. 
In a later ehaptei we shall note some of then eftects 


Note — The Domesday Sw vcy 

Mr. Townsend "\Yamei, m his “ Landmarks in English 
Industrial Histoiy,” chap ii , gi\es the following tiansla- 
tion of two typical extracts fiom the Domesday Sio'iey 

^ 1 “ The land of the Canons of St Paul in Essex, and 
the Hundred of Hmckfoid St Paul held Belchamp in 
the time of Kmg Edward foi a Manoi and five hides 
There were always two plough-teams m the demesne, 
and twelve plough-teams of the tenants, 24 villems, 
10 bordars, 5 seifs. There is a wood there foi 60 hogs, 
30 acres of meadow, 9 animals, 2 load-hoises, 40 hogs, 
100 sheep, 5 goats It was always worth lil6.” 

^ — -2. “ Kmg William holds m his demesne Chideminstie 
■ . This Manor was all waste In the demesne there 

IS one plough-team and twenty nllems and thirty bordars 
with eighteen plough-teams, and twenty plough-teams 
more could be there There are two serfs and four bond- 
women, and two mills of the value of sixteen shillings,, 
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and two salt-pans of the value of tlinty shillmgs, and a 
fishpond of tlie value of one hundred pence There is a 
wood of foui miles The whole Manor m the time of 
KingEdwaid j)aid foiuteen pounds foi feiin, now it pays 
ten pounds four shillings by weight ’/" , ' 



CHAPTER rV. 

THE NORMAN CONQUEST AND AFTER. 

{From Wilham I to Edioard I ) 

CoMJIERCE AKD IkDUSTRT, AXD THE ToWXS — ThB IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE Kings — The Rise or the Gilds 

I The reign of Edward I. marks the close of a 
period of national formation 
“ "With the reign of Edward,” lemarhs Green m his 
“Short Histoiy of the English People,”^ “begins ‘the 
England in which we live ’ ” “ Fiom the earliest momenti 
of his leign Edwaid the Fust definitely abandoned allj 
dreams of reeoveiing the foreign dommions of his race, 
to concentrate himself on the administration and good 
government of Bntam itself We can only fauly judge 
his annexation of Wales, oi his attempt to annex 
Scotland, if we regard them as paits of the same scheme 
of national admmistiation to which we owe his final 
^establishment of oui j udica toie. our legislation, our 
iPaihament The King’s English policy, like his 
pnglish name, aie the s!gni*of ■S~u§w'ep6ch“"'‘ The long 
period of national formation has come piactically to an 
end ” What is stated in these words of the political 
impoitance of the reign of Edwaid is also tiue of its 
* Chapter IV , sec II 
f 44 ] 
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economic inteiest. That leign, as we shall see m the 
following ehaptei, maiks an epoch when m the 
“oidinaiy business of life,” as influenced by the action 
of the Government, bioader views supplanted naiiower 
inteiests. In the present chaptei we shall study the 
economic institutions and the movements of the previous 
peiiod of “national foimation” which led to these 
impoitant changes 

2 Villages and towns were mostly isolated, in- 
dependent units. 

We have examined, with such evidence as might be 
foithcommg, that manoiial system which governed the 
aftaiis of luial society, "^idmg such activity as pie« 
vailed in agiiciiltiual mdustiy. We may now turn oui 
attention to the towns, and foim some idea of the oiigin, 
chaiactei, and action of institutions which became; 
impoitant as the towns lose m piommence As m the 
lecunmg work of agiioultuie, so in the ex chang g of 
those agiicultural n rftdncts which for long furnished 
the chie f, mateiiaLf 01 , business in such tiading centres 
as gained a lecognised position, the pievaihng note was 
that of c onfiimed loutin e A peimanen c e begotten of( 
unalteimg cus tom and tiaditional estabhshed pimlege 
was attached to the conditions of life within the towns, 
wheie it seemed no less natuial oi necessary than it did 
in the villages among which they emerged. The lapse 
of thiee centuries did not fail to bimg changes of 
importance to the classes of which imal society con-i 
sisted, but the separate villages were foi a long timej 
self-sufficing. To a great extent they were mdependenti 
of any need for more than occasional communication' 
with the world outside , foi in each case the villagers 
themselves supplied most of then simple wants. In the 
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same way we shall notice that the inhabitant of one 
town seems to have been legaided and tieatcd by that 
of anothei as being no less a foieignei than if lie had 
come acioss the seas In economic life the unit of 
impoitance to the mass of the people did not cease to be 
then village oi their tovn, and the news and intoiests 
of most mhabitants laiely passed beyond these nai^w 
I boundaries But with the leign of Edward I national 
(organis ation of e conomic jiffans„was contemplated by the 
'soveieign An economic iiolicy was consciously and 
vigorously diiected to secuiing national aims 
3 The influence of the King was powerful 
j From the Norman Conquest onwaids the monaichy 
[was an mfluential factor m economic malteis The 
Gonqueioi had mdeed to earn his title, 
1066-1087 and the leign of Stephen was a period of 
1135-1154 long distuibance, due to the w’eakness of 
the Clown But William himself was 
remembeied foi the peace he made, “so that a man 
night fare ovei his realm with a bosom full of gold ” , 
ind the reigns of the first two Heniies weie epochs of 
j^igorous administration, which at once strengthened the 
Monarchy, and tended to unite into one nation the 
Norman and the English lace It needs no profound 
acquaintance with economic pimciples to see that the 
maintenance of order by^a film hand was a.condition of 
piogiess , and neither tq/the “Lion of 
1100-1135 Justice,” as the first Heniy was sometimes 
1154-1189 called, noi to his giandsom^the founder of 
the Plantagenets, Henry’ll! , would the 
candid critic deny the possession of a resolute will 01 the 
(exercise of jidmmistiative capacity Both weie states- 
'men of ability gifted'wrEE^’Tnstmct of orderly govern- 
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mont. The contmiioiis absence of Eichaid Coeur de Lion 
fiom his English dominions did not piove 
unfavouiable to the economic actmtj’ of 1189-1199 
the towns, for the same motive, which took 
him on Ciiisades, begat a leadiiiess to giant cbaiteis in 
return foi the funds for his expeditions. His example 
' was copied by his follow eis, who, to satisfy then urgent 
wants, were willing to suriendei the manoiial lights, 
which they possessed over the libeities of the townsmen. 
I To some extent the Ciusades seem to have stimulated 
* foreign tiade, though they may also have checked it by 
the waifare which they caused, and by a lefusal to 
have deahngs with the infidel. Jet they ma y have 
contributed . to open ti affic to the East At any late, the 
connection of the Noiman Kings geneially with then 
Contmental dommions, if it distiacted theii attention 
fiom the affaiis of their new kingdom, paved the 
way foi mteicouiso between then English subjects 1215 
1% and foieign tiadeis In the clauses of Magna 
\Caita, the most enduimg memoiial of the leign of 
John, some indications may be found, not 
only of the giowmg independence of the 1199-1216 
towns, but also of the mcreasmg influence 
of merchants and of tradeis The thiiteenth century, 
saw, in addition, the rise of ciaftsmen jnto distinAtiyeS 
inorame nGe Economic p iogress tons leacne a a ne \y and 
imnoitanir stag e. X developmentT'wmch started~irbm 
conditions wheie those engaged in agricultuie supplied m 
the moments given to a second occupation such simple 
wants as they*then felt and advanced with the lapse of 
time until the growth of fiesh desues and provision foi 
meeting them created a demand for the services of 
merchant traders, enteied now on a fiesh phase Ciafls 
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and industiies aiose, distinct alike fiom agiicultiire and 
fiomlh^usiness of dealing in its inoducts With this 
new development the thuleentli centuxy, 
1216-1272 ovei a gieat pait of which the long leign of 
Heniy III stielched, laigely coincided 
4 The Norman Conquest brought important 
changes 

The close connection of the King with the economic 
life of the nation may be seen m moie than one depart- 
ment of afiaiis In his essay on the " Coal Question 
Jevons obseived that “ almos t all the art s we piactised 
in England until within the last centuiy weie of Conti- 
nental oiigin,” and we shall have occitsion in later 
^hapteis to notice the mfluence thus exeited at diffeient 
times on difteient industiies by foieign iinmigiants In 
the peiiod with which we aie now dealing a connection 
has been sought between the use of the eaily ciaflsmen 
and the piotection often given to them by the Ciow’n in 
a theoiy that they weie laigely of foieign oiigin In 
any event, the IJorman Conq uest itself may be legaided 
fiom one standpoint as a consincuoiis example of foieig n 
unmigi ationj ^ Foi some time befoie the actual Con- 
quest, appaiently, Noimans found then way into the 
countiy, and FieemanJ has wiitlen of the leign of 
Edwaid the Confessoi, in the middle of the eleventh 
centuiy, as a “peiiod of stiuggle between 
1042-1065 natives and foieigneis for dominion m 
England ” At the Conquest they came 
m gieatei numbers It is tiue that m some respects, 
as we have seen, they assumed the control of an 
* Page 69 

i Cf Dr Cunningham, “ Ahen Immigrants m England," chap i 
$ “ Norman Conquest," vol «,p 30, quoted by Dr Cunningham, 
An Enghsh reaction followed 
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oiganisalion nlieady establisiied, and merelj^ hastened 
certain tendencies in a particulai dhection. It is also 
true that the efloils of fai -sighted lungs, such as the 
h\o first Honnes, \seio continually directed, with success, 
to the union of the Engl ish and Noiinan races in one 
natiQ iLjr"Tho Oonquost was none the less a great 
leality. If feudalism, or some of its chaiacteiistics, 
were already in existence, the policy of the Conqueror 
t and his successois intioduced impoitant changes Th§y.< 
f, em]>hasised the m i litary si de They aimed expressly at 
]l|the exallalioii of“llieil.‘ Own authoiity by dispersmg the 
liposses^iis and diminishing the powers of the nobles 
jiThej’ sought to establish a closer tie betiieen the sub- 
tler dmato tenants and tlie nioimicli at the head, and 
5^ in this they were generally successful, although struggles 
I with the barons were the conspicuous mcidents of different 
I reigns 

! 5 Various immigrants came to England. 

Noi were the Jfoiman nobles thus placed, with powers 
more strictly limited, in the possession of manors con- 
ti oiled jiieviously by Anglo-Saxons the only immigrants. 
Whethei the lossei tenants and actual cultivators were 


or \sero not to any laige extent leciuited fiom the lanks 
of Noimans may perhaps be doubted. It is more ceitam 
that the many castles, m some cases maikmg the de- 
struction, in otheis meuacmg the liberty, of the towns, 
and the ecclesiastical aichitectuie, which aiose m that 


Norman style of which paiallel suivivals aie found in 
iS[ormandy itself, weie built by the hands or undei the 
feupeiintendence of Norman masons. It is possible that 
/vaiious bodies of early craftsmen may have been alien 
Mimmigiants to whom the kings extended their protection, 
it cannot be questioned thatjiiiYjleges^weie gmnte^by 
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diffeient km gs at different tunes to foieign mei chants., 
E^vennrthe Saxon” age the “men of the Empeior,” as 
they vreie called, seem to have secured some such posi- 
tion Before the leign of Edward the “ Sit eelyaid .” m 
which foiejgn German traders lived, like a gairison in a 
^ foitiess, had become impoitant. The mei chants, who 
1 foimed the privileged “ Hanse of London,” came first 
\fiom the Netherlands and fiom Fiance They were 
destined to be overshadowed by the Teutonic Hanse, 
to which the merchants dwelling in the “Steelyaid” 
belonged The members of this came from the towns 
of the Hanseatic League, which .w'on such fame and 
power m European trade But immigrants like these 
were lathei visitors, whose business often brought them 
to the country, than leaidents seeking a fixed abode 
6 The Jews occupied a special position C 
The Jews weie m a different plight They were undei 
the piotecfaon of the Kmg, for this was then guarantee 
fioni populai assault Theyjweie the King’s “ chattels.” 
On his suffeiance they depended foi the unliindered 
conduct of their profitable but odious business of lending 
money , and of their gams, which were stnctly his, he 
asked the shaie he pleased or was able to exact They 
(Were unpopular, foi they earned on a trade which con- 
i flicted with Chiistian iiimciples Money was then lent 
and boirowed not, as now, for the development of busi- 
ness, but to relieve distress oi to meet emergency. The 
takmgof usurious, oi even of moderate mterest, when the 
lendei could not put his money to a profitable use by 
investmg it m trading or mdustiial enter piise, and ought 
therefore to have been content to recover the principal 
alone, was repugnant to the doctimes of the Ohuich. 
lAt a later period the growth of mdustry and commerce 
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supplied occasions of luciativo advantage for employuig 
hollowed money to individuals able to protect tbem- 
sehes, and eniliei, when the need aiose, legal subtlety 
discovei od means of meeting legal i^roliibitions Even in 
the infancy, so to speah, of economic development, the 
Jew’S, liho othei usmers, such as the Cauisines (or men 
of Cahors), and, later, the Lombaids," aided the achieve- 
ment of some undei takings which seemed to be for the 
public interest But an unpoimlaiity natuially excited by 
the nature of then calling was not diminished by their 
adheionce to then peculiai faith and the isolation in which 
they lixed In England they seem to have enjoj’ed kmdei 
lortune than elsewheie, because the powei of the King was 
more predominant , but the dislil^e of the people, never 
small, was increased by the outbuist of lehgious feivoin 
which was at once a cause and a conseiluence of the 
6insades Eiom the reign of Bichaid I. they were 
expelled fiom city after city, and their usuiy 
jvas^subjeet to strict legulation By Edw’aid I. 1290 
tliDj were even banished fiom the country, and 
the v p t o on their return was not formally withdiawn for 
ujiwards of thieo centuiies 

7. The King^’s revenues were derived from different 
sources : (i) As a feudal superior 

They had pieviously supplied some amount of 
Revenue. The King exacted payment foi his piotection. 
As Di. Cunningham has remained in his “ Growth of 
English Industry' and Commeice,”i the Jews thus 
“ served the purpose of a sponge which sucked up the 

^ They w ero often merchants, who collected the Papal revenues, 
made arrangements for transmitting them to Home, and increased 
then gams by lending monej 

t Vol I , hook u , chap i\ , § 70 

4—2 
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lesouices of the subjects, and fiom which then 'wealth 
’ could be easily squeezed into the loyal cofieis ” In 
I nothing, pel haps, was the power of the Ciown shown 
Imore plainly than in the collection of its ■various 
{lovenues. Of the landowneis of the countiy, ewcishig 
nghts of receiving services in land and money fioin 
suboxdinates, the King was the most impoilant His 
manoiB and his foiests yielded a levenue wrhich called 
^ foi peisonal attention on lepeated “piogi esses,” and 
[ the eneigy of such an active soveieign as Henry II was 
shown by the speed inth which he made his presence 
felt m difieient districts of the comitry Pow^eis of 
jurisd iction bi ought ^ditional revenue Eights of com- 

pulsoiy puichase — both of piovisions on journeys by 
"purveyance,” as it was called, and of goods offered 
for sale by " piise,” which seems the oiigm of the tolls 
leceived at poits, at maikets, and at fans — ^weie among 
the giievances foi which redress was sought and gianted 
I m Ik^gna Caita, and the leign of Edwaid. A wise lung 
\did not exeieise such lights without disci etion. At first 
levied m land, they weie afterwaids commuted into 
money A similai commutation of the sei vices rendeied 

by Buboidmate tenants to their loids seems, as we saw, 
to have tahen place on the loyal demesne at an eailiei 
time than that at which it was achie'ired elsewheie 
^^JThose mihtaiy obhgations to the soveieign, which the 
INorman Conquest, emphasismg as feudal incidents, 
laid on tenants-m-chief and, more diiectly than before, 
on suboidinate holdeis, weie exchanged also for a 
, money payment, undei the name oiscuta^,* Fuither 
i occasional dues were lendeied to Ihb King, as to other 
, feudal supeiiois, when his eldest son was^irnghted or 
* This enabled the lormation of a professional army 
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<h»»'*hUr man uni. or, m in tlio ca'SQ of 
,itH'{s.,r,l 1 , lu' huiistiU rf’qnned to Jjo rnn^'Osnrtl. To 
hiUilon'* mu*ii i‘o tultlnl the )~ta> f'jnvM on succc'^Mon 
to j'roj-sntv hy unani‘5'jn-i‘hief, nml the revonno douicd 
hoth from the of lu•^r^ tuul hoirC'^cs timing 

thf'r nnnonty, jintl from the iiuinuut of hcire‘!'?o'5, 
of nnnor«, ^sh£■n licir» faiktl untl /urujtmr*, 
ulu-n if’nnt-* rehellnl, Mitllotl the dinien&lons of lUo 
ro\al flcnu 'Mo 

S In his public capacity. 

ihr jno-i* im|ort ml pnnite iiuliiuhinl in flio realm, 
the Kv\m nci'iM (1 nm-lj poMuont'*. In hk public cft]>acily 
he <:icure(l fsirllui ro\i niio. The D.megohl, pniil origm- 
ialh iis tubule to the wis coHoftetl h^ the Koiman 

Knig-'jit fu.M on jtpt'cial oocaMons mul then as rogolai 
inonip Ii lost ajip.tumtly its peculiar name, but in itt 
‘■tiafl tlu' (.‘rotvn took i\lml uas Known ns nin/roTr. 
jl'rom plac* >> OMunpl from DancgoUP (ho King demnutloci 
ami ncct'ptcil lnWuii*. ’Jho\ were pnil (»f Iho ferm 
u-inny pnul bj Iho to\Min. TIemy II. mUoducod a nou 
practice of Using moiables, and thi^*, in tho shape of 
taUng n port lon—it might bo a foiticth, it might even 
be a foiuili — of a man’s pc>.‘'i-e‘‘«ions nas followed 
regularl) isy his fucccsvois., and finally suporsoded 
^ and Utlh'jt'f. 

p. The collection of these revenues needed an 
org:aniscd system, 

{ A machinery was needed for the collection of those 
|rove«ue«, but they w’oro seldom, if oiei, laisod togothoi 
’at one and the same tune One vauel^* of ta\ would bo 
laUen one 3 ear, in aiiothei a difloicnt class of the com- 
munity would bo brought undoi conliibulion by a second 

* II ^ t belonging to llui “nncicnl tIejnc!»ao'’ (scobolou, p 58). 
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01 a thud vaiiely Th e Comt of the Exchegne i’^ seems 
to have been oiganised 'foi tlio pin pose in the leign of 
Hemy I , although some simxlai institution oi airange- 
ment may have existed oaihei It was nppaiently le- 
oiganised by his giandson It had various officials 
— a Chancelloi, a Tieasuiei, and, at fiisl, a Justiciai 
fTwo important sessions weie held in eveiy year At 
the fiist, at Eastei, a payment was made by the sheiiffs 
» on account of the vaiious l 6 ^enues it was then duty to 
collect. At the second session, at Michaelmas, they 
■{accounted foi the whole, and dischaigod the balance 
In an age when mathematical ability was laie the 
leckonmg of the ignorant was helped by visible lines oi 
squaies on an actual table and the use of counteis The 
eye thus supplied what the biam lacked; and in a 
similar fashion the leceipt foi the instalment took 
shape m the foim of a notched lod, or “ tally,” divided 
mto two halves, one of which was kept by the sheiift 
and the othei by the Exchequei It is possible that 
these " tallies " belonged to an eailiei stage of account- 
keepmg, of which the “ chequeied ” cloth on the table 
and the counteis weie a latei mode, and that they 
foimed a supeifluous lecord of a calculation no longci 
pieseived by such piimitive means, but enteied m a 
wntten document They suivived foi many centimes 
They weie even used by the officials of the Exchequei so 
late as the nineteenth centuiy, and weie accumulated m 


The Court is said to bavo been so called fioiu tbo “cbequeied” 
dotb covering tbo table It was described in the “ Dialogue de 
^accano,” written bj Bicbard, Bishop of London, in tbo reign of 
Henry H The “ Pipe Rolls ” of tbo Exchequer, dating, in ono 
instance, from the reign of Henij I , and extending uitb scarcely 
& break from Henry II to Wilbam lY , furnish information of 
gieat interest and value 
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such gieat numbois that thoir destruction caused, it is 
said, thofuo of the Houses of Parliament aftei they had 
ceased to serve a moro honouiable pin pose. 

10 Together with account-keeping on the manors, 
this shows a growth of money payments 

On the sepaiate manors also the steady giowth of 
^ money payments in place of sei vices requiied the keeping 
, of accounts, and bailiffs’ lolls iveie common about the 
1 middle of the thiiteenth century The Extenta (oi 
|jsuivey) of the manor, grving information on its condi- 
‘‘tion, the Imcniory adding to that particulais nlnch, 
stated in the Domesday Survey of the eleventh centur}^ 
were omrlted from the Evtcnta of the thirteenth, and the 
Coint EoUs, or records of proceedings of the manorial 
4 courts, form a series of documents which illustrate the 
Whanges of manorial society. The commutation of 
sei VICOS for money, to which they pomt, mcreased the 
need for improvements in the currency, and to this 
necessity of economic progress the more efficient kings, 
like Heniy I. and Henry H , did not neglect to turn 
attention Th e silver penny was the cu rrent corn * But 
it rvas hard, if not impossible, to pieseTi'er tlie" standard 
unimpaired at a time when several mints w'eie necessary 
to distribute com throughout the country, and the 
-^process of coining itself had not yet reached a perfection 
‘W'hich would defeat the efforts of false coiners, or of 
jthose “clippers” and “sweaters” who removed good 
jmetal from the edge or sides of genuine corn, 
jyet Henry I. cut off the right hands of II2S 
jthe “moneyeis” who “had ruined this land 
k\ith the great quantity of bad metal”, and Henry II. 

* Heniy III is stated to ha\o introduced, inthout success, gold 
corns in 1257 
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aiiested the abuses of independent minting to winch tlie 
baions had lecouise m the tuibulent times of his pie- 
'decesBoi In the settlement of accounts with the officials 
jcuirent coins had been subject to some test of w’eiglit and 
V fineness , but a public tiial of the quality of those issued 
I fiist took place m the leigii of Ileniy III , although a 
pievious attempt was made to i educe the numbei of 
types by calling in and leplaeing the various dies 
II The Assize of Measures and the Assize of 


Bread illustrate the mediaeval policy of the Crown 
An endeavoui to secuie a unifoim standaid of weights 
and measmes, by the As’iice of Measutcs, in the 
1197 leign of Eichaid I , haimomsed with this policy 
1202 The Assise of Biead, oideiiiig a vaiiation m the 
^ weight of the fax thing loaf conesponding to the 
vaiiation in the puce of the quaitei of wheat, was so 
fai an extension of the policy, that it W’as based on an, 1 
idea that the boyei must be pieseived fiom fiaudulent\ ■ 
dealuig by the sellci, and know what he was piuchasing.V 
jBut it pioceeded furthei The modem conception that 
jhe buj'ei should look aftei himself may be ajqnojjiiate 
to an age of competition, but it was lepugnant to the 
, medisBval mmd That, governed by established custom, 
jj and ready to obey authqiity, bdiei ed that a " just 
puce” could be fixed by some standaid, settled and 
enfoiced, which was not alieimg contmually with the 
“ h iggling of the maiket ” 

12 The King’s influence was also shown in con- 
nection with the growth of towns 


In these vaiious ways the pow’ei of the Kmg was a 
^factoi m economic life We have yet to notice anothei 
[notable diiection m which his mfluence was felt. This 
1 was the lise and giowth of towns Towaids the close of 
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the Saxoa poiiod, undei the stimulus given by the Danes, 
Uio towns began to lovivofiom the desk action w’hicli fell 
upon them when the Eomans left. The Noiman Con- 
quest did not, indeed, favoui them immediately, foi they 
suffeied from the distuibed times, and fiom the election 
of castles wdiicli weio built m vaiious places But the 
Conquest, once accomplished, bi ought a twofold benefit. 
Intoiialne oce was hopt imdei a powoiful iulei,and that 
inleicouise w'as gained wuth the ovleinal woild wdiich 
(jiesulted fiom a foreign connection. Tiade dev eloped 
jundei the eontiol of stiong, able soieieigns suclT as 
Heniy I. and Henry II , and the towns, which weie at 
the outset, peihaps, but laiger villages, giewmto centies 
of business At fiist, no doubt, this took the foim alone 
il'of the exchange of agiicultmoLpioduce. Then the giow- 
j mg commerce writli the Contment would bimg foreign 
Igoods into the tiading tiansactions of the meichants, 
’and at last sepgialo.ciaftsjmdmiduBtiie 8 arose. 

13. The towns sought liberty to'majcrage their own 
affairs. 

The lowms, like the villages from winch they emerged, 
were subject to the exercise of lights by the King, 01 by 
'ins nobles, or by power ful ecclesiastics.'’ The inhabitants 
of the villages were obliged, under the manoiial system, 
to render more or less burdensome services to then lord, 
to grind then corn at his mill, to feed then sheep in his 
fold, to iiay bis dues, and to obey the decisions of the 
/manorial courts, which they were forced to attend. The 
mhabitants of the towns seem to have bought and sold 

* Llrs Gieon (“ Town Life in tho Fifteenth Century ") traces a 
coiresponclenco between the degree of difficulty attending tho ofTorts 
of towns to gam then* independence and the chaiactoi of their 
superiors 
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m then markets, m some respects under conditions 
\Yhich weie similai In ceitain instances theie are 
reasons foi doubting whether they passed through a 
manorial stage, and the divided exercise of i>ri\dlege 
by different author ities might imply comparative freedom 
^from the absolute control of one.*^ In many, if not most, 
i cases the loid might be the King himself, and the town 
vrould belong to the royal demesne Tenants on the 
“ ancient demesne," which, accordmg to legal theory 
and piactice, consisted of the manors of the Crown at the 
time of the Conquest, enjoyed ceitam privileges in which 
their brethren did not shaie, and these contmued uhen 
the property passed to someone else. In any event, 
the authonty of the Kmg ovei some of the old county 
towns may nevei have reached the sir iciness of manoiial 
lights, and he uould suiiender privileges moie readily 
perhaps than a resident lord, Noi in those instances, 
where more than one lord possessed rights m different 
quaiteis of the same town, was it unlikely that conflicts 
of authority might occur, by which the townsmen might 
profit, opposmg the stiengbh which lay in union to the 
weakness which accompanied division In this way, as 
a class, or at least in certain cases, they may have 
enjoyed a greater measure of liberty and of independence 
from manorial control The Conquest may have found 
older towns m a condition which offered greater resist- 
ance to manorial authority, and it may have been more 
completely and easily exerted m the towns which after- 
wards arose 

Of Maitland, “Township and Borough,” and also Pollock and 
Maitland’s "History of English Law,” (second edition) London 
seems to hare dei eloped on peenhar lines, and its model maj have 
been French Of Z IS. Bound, ** The Commune of London.” 
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14 They secured this in various ways and 
degrees. 

But, wheie the inhabitants were bound to make a 
'Return in goods, or labour, 01 cash to a feudal supeiioi 

i or the tenure of the holdings on which they lived, 01 
or their privileges of trading, they would, m the first 
instance, no doubt, if they could, substitute money 
^layments for payments m kmd or labour This result 
achieved, they had won some mdependence, but they 
would not have gained all that they wished. T^ey^ 
sojight-hberty^tojnanage-theii-own-affaiie.^ If the King 
weie the lord, with him alone they dealt, whethei they 
were concerned with what was due to him as then 
feudal superior, or with the jiayments made to Jiim in 
his more general capacity as sovereign in common with 
Ihis other subjects. They endeavoured to obtain the 
Icoveted important iiiivilege of /issessing themselves. 


^AThey wished to contract for the collective discharge of 
1 which they might render. They desiied to 

malie themselves as a body lesinmsible for the fixed 
1 ‘fiima burgi,” ov fee-faim-ient, for which they sought 
to exchange these vaiymg payments. They aimed at 
bxcludmg from then internal afians the King’s sherift 
and the lord’s bailiff. Sometimes they weie successful 


in gammg a charter Sometimes they might have to 
vait foi long before they achieved internal independence 
They then .became responsible as a body for then 
obligations, and they raised the necessary money by a 
house-rate levied by themselves on themselves The 
lights and liberties of the burgesses of a ** liber bm gus,” 
or f ree borough , thus belonged to those who, paymg the 
rate, were, it was said, at ** scot and lot ” with their 
fellow-buigesses. From the tiihe of"' the Conquest in 
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incieasmg numbeis and in largei measuie these cheiished 
piivileges 'were won, and the Ciusades assisted, foi they 
begat a willingness in King and noble to grant chaiters, 
or, at least, to make concessions, m leturn for needful 
cash 

15 The merchant gild was an important institu- 
tion. 

In this manner and degree the townsmen gained then 
liberty They a ssessed themselves for the jiayment of 
the/ci»« They were seemed m the enjoyment of then 
customs and then institutions They weie freed from 
various tolls. They elected then own officials. They 
were tried according to then own law m theii own com Is 
Among the jirivileges thus obtained m less or greater 
measure by different towns at different tunes, that of 
contiollmg trade was not the least important, and the 
jwci chant gild , to which this duty was committed, fills a 
conspicttOns’place m economic history. The institution 
may have been an importation from abroad, brought to 
England with the Noiman Conquest It may have been 
an adaptation to a ne\i important pin pose of the old 
idea of strength derived from union Such an idea was 
certainly embodied in leligious gilds, and f ^ith gil ds, 
which m Saxon times provided for the joint performance of 
leligious duties, 01 foi the mutual pie_seivation of desued 
peace But it is believed that no distmctrSferini^tolhe 
'merchant gild can be discovered at an earlier date than 
the last ten years of the eleventh century It is men- 
jtioned m various municipal charters of the leign of 
iHenry I , and Dr Gross in his “ Gild Merchant has 
'affirmed that “ it may be safely stated that at least one- 
thud — and probably a much greater proportion — of the 

* Vol i,p 22 
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boioughs of England were endowed with ” the institu- 
tion “m the thiiteenth centuiy ” In London and the 
Cinque Poits the name was appaiently unknown, though 
the lights and prmleges usually connected with it may 
have been enjoyed. 

i6 It controlled the trade monopoly in an ex- 
clusive spirit. 

The clause establishing a merchant gild lan in many 
.chaiteis in the following teims “We giant a Grild 
Mei chant with a hans^ and othei customs belonging to 
the Gild BO that no one who is not of the Gild may 
merchandise in the said town, evcept with the consent 
of the buigesses.” QJ]^merchanjLgdd^th.usj.eeeived an 
exclusive r ight of_tiading. As Dr. Gioss has said,t 
“ TEe“ gild ^s the depar^ent of town admmistration, 
whose duty was to mamtain and regulate the tiade 
monopoly.” For lights won by the buigesses by lucky 
opportunity or haid bargaining from kmg oi loid were 
jealously ineserved. The officials of the gild with the 
hldeiman at then head summoned its meetings, admitted 
(its members on payment of the entrance fees, and 
jmanaged its affans. Stiangeis weie not w’holly excluded 
I from tiadmg m the town, but they weie subjected to dis- 
. abilities fiom which gildsmen weie free They had to 
pay tolls on the purchase oi the sale of goods when 
gildsmen paid none, oi, at least, were charged on a lower 
scale. They were not allowed to sell retail at any rate >' 
those goods which were the stogie commodities of the y 
place. They were foi bidden to purchase some ai tides, 
which were eithei scarce oi were the raw material of the 
manufactuies of the town. Such meichandise as they 
might sell they must offei m a public place, where it was 
* Yol 1 , p 8 1 > P* 48 
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possible to exeicise stiict siipei vision, and they were not 
peimitted to lemain within the town for inoie than a 
ceitain time "Wliere, again, they weie allowed to buy 
the gildsmen might enjoy the light of malting a fiist 
offei In victuals alone, in fact, was there fiee trade 
Such lestiictions weie not mdced identical in every 
town, and weie relaxed on occasions such as fans or 
even in special mstances on maihet-days But the spirit 
animatmg them could not be mistaken It was common 
to all It was a desne to ju event intrusion 

17 But within the limits of the gild the regula- 
tions were more public-spirited 

j While, however, the gilds were nariow and exclusive 
fan then treatment of outsiders, withm theii limits more 
|geneioiis piovisions were discovered If a member liad 
(made a purchase at a certain price, at the same price his 
I fellow-members were entitled to claim a portion of the 
^goods which had been bought If he were impiisoned 
m anothei district of the countiy, the officials of the gild 
themselves were to seek Ins release at the expense of his 
fellow-members If he* weie ill, he was vusited , if poor, 
he was leheved , and if dead, he was duly and honourably 
buried Nor were the wider pieiogatives, which the gilds 
(assumed, of legulating tiade and industry exercised with- 
,out regard to fan and honest dealing Bad quality and 
! short weight were apparently foibidden equally with 
that speculation — that holding back to sell at a moie 
'favouiable tune, or that buymg to sell again moie 
'advantageously in the same maiket — which was le 
‘ pugnant to the mediseval mind 

18 Its precise relations to the town are obscure. 

I The gild, we have seen, may be described as a depait- 
\ment of the town admmistration charged with the caie 
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|i>f trade. Its exact relation to the town, however, is not 
easy to diseovei The gildsman was hound indeed to 
“ be in scot and lot ” with the burgesses, but this condi- 
tion, Di, Gloss contends,* might mean no more than 
Ijarticipation in “ assessmen ts ” “ In other words, the 
Igildsman was expected to render the authorities of the 
jboiough assistance, accoidmg to his means, whenever 
Ithey wanted money.” To repeat an expression with 
which we became familiar when we exammed the 
manorial system, he was to be m ** geld ” w ith the 
burgesses. But the officials of the gild were not, it 
seems, identical with the officials of the town. Membei- 
ship of the gild was apparently possessed by individuals 
who were not burgesses, and lived sometimes m neigh- 
ibouimg and sometimes in distant towns. Theie were 
fbmgesses, again, who were not gildsmen, just as there 
;weie persons living in the towns, like the Jews, who were 
[neither members of the gild noi burgesses. With the 
lapse of time, indeed, the membership and government 
of the tovn and of the gild were more fully merged 
together, and by the fomteenth century at least such a 
tendency had developed. But at the outset, it seems, the 
merchant gilds were so fai distinct fiom the body of the 
bmgesses that the giant of a gild and that of a free 
town were separated in some charters, and in other cases 
gilds were found in towns which had not yet achieved 
mdependence of manorial control or gained those full 
privileges to which the bmgesses aspiied 

19. Its connection with the craft gild has been 
misunderstood 

If the relation of the merchant gilds to the towns is 
*, not flee from difficulty, then connection with similar 

^ Yol.i,p 5*4. 
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bodies among ciaftsmen, which came into existence,* 
and lose into geneial ]pioininence,t about a century 
t latei, ifa scaicely less unceitain On the Continent, 
j undoubtedly, a bittei stiuggle laged between meichants 
( and craftsmen, which ended m the triumph of the lattei. 
It has been suggested! that something similai may have 
oceuried m England , that ciaftsmen, who became im- 
portant as a class as mdustiies aiose distmct from 
agiiculture, were excluded by meichants from the 
merchant gilds, formed rival associations of their own, 
and engaged in a contest for the control of the towns, 
m which they were eventually victorious It is true that 
m Scotland some such conflict happened, but the cucum- 
stances of England, it has been urged, do not support 
the analogy it is sought to establish, and the evidence 
given for the theory admits of another interpretation. 
Here, as m the case of the manor, development may 
have followed more than one Ime of advance “ In the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries," Dr Gross 
mamtamB,§ "craftsmen” (generally spealong) "were 
(freely admitted to the Gild Merchant ” It is true that 
m certam places certain ciaftsmen, w'eaveis and fullers, 
" did not enjoy the rights of full burgesses ’|| "But," 
he contmues, "it is far more rational to consider the 
lestiietions upon these artisans as exceptional, being 
probably due to the circumstance that they W’ere re- 
garded as alien mtruders, who were attemptmg to 
develop a comparatively new branch of mdustiy.” It 
is true also that at a later period, during the fourteenth 

* In the twelfth century 

+ In the thirteenth centuiy 

J By Piofessor Brentano, “ Gilds and Trade Unions,” IV. 

§ “ The Gild Merchant,” vol i p 107 

II Ibid , p 108 
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and fifteenth centuiies, when foi various reasons, of 
which the growth in population was the most obvious, 
the management of the town afiaus had passed from 
the whole body of the buigesses to a small, select, 
exclusive section, the ciaft gilds in some places took 
a conspicuous part in the stiuggle to legam popular 
coutiol. As a result they obtained sometimes a share in 
the government of the town . but the close body which 
they then opposed was, it is aigued, not the meichant 
|gild as such, nor did they themselves, as a lule, possess 
[or exeicise political functions. 

■* 20. The real relation seems to have been different 
I The distmction between rich, poweiful meichants and 
[pool, oppressed ciaftsmen conveys, it is urged, a wiong 
impiession. On the one hand, the eaily meichants 
imcluded everyone who traded, both gieat and small On 
’the othei, the early craftsman himself, it seems, bought 
Jhis raw mateiial and sold his finished goods. In England 
the greater power of the King checked the growth of 
lesser authorities, which m its absence proved oppressive 
on the Continent The distmction, then, between mei- 
chant gild and ciaft gild must on this view be sought 
not so much m antagonism between their members as 
in a difference of lights and duties. The meichant gild 
was that depaitment of the town government which pro- 
tected the tiade monopoly generally, and was not limited 
m membeiship oi interest to any special tiade The 
ciaft gild — at first, at any rate — comprised the crafts- 
men of a single trade, had not political duties, and 
made its rules and' regulations under the contiol of 
the town government. It might gain a monopoly of 
[woilong and of tiading in its special mdustiy, but its 
existence and its privileges seem to have depended on 
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I the payment of a fom to the Ciown, and not, like those 
of the mei chant gild, on a danse m the municipal 
chaitei As time passed the number of separate indus- 
tries incieased, and craft gilds gieu moie impoitant 
In this, as m othei cases, division of laboui tended to 
supeisede the general hj the paiticular, the univeisal 
^by the special The merchant gild, whose business it 
was to piotect the geneial monopoly of trade, sank in 
importance, and the ciaft gilds, which wore sepaiate 
bodies, concerned in each case with the special monopoly 
of a paiticular mdustiy, gained new mfluence When, 
in fact, the towns ceased to be large villages, and became 
less 01 more important centies of tiadmg, the mei chant 
gild was the chief mstitution , hut as sepaiate industries 
arose, and ciaftsmen were more and more identified m 
person with fiee citizens, the craft gilds overshadowed 
and mcioached on othei bodies Such changes were 
not accomplished m the eouise of one or of more than 
a smgle centuiy, and, as we saw, the process of develop- 
ment may not have been always the same It may 
possibly be the case that some ciaftsmen, possessmg 
the qualification of citizenship, were admitted to the 
merchant gild, while others of humbler station were 
excluded. Ciaftsmen may only have come mto direct 
jicolhsion with merchants when they wished to attend 
lithe markets, and did not produce to the immediate 
lordei of a private customei. 

21 The craft gilds resembled the merchant gilds 
m spirit and m conduct 

I Like the merchant gilds, the craft gilds were exclusive 
|iin then attitude to outsiders, but did not neglect the 
Ipubhc mteiest m then mteinal regulations. Good 
Uvorkmanship and good materials were sought, and 
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'Vmeasuies taken to prevent deceit To sucli objects -we 
may asciibe the veto laid on work at niglit, and that 
insistance on an appienticeslnp for a numbei of yeais 
vrbich was coming mto favour m the eaily pait of the 
fourteenth centui3\ The same spiiit dictated the penal- 
ties on such devices, quoted by Piofessoi Ashley m his 
“Economic Histoiy,”'^ as “putting bettei waies at the 
top of a bale than belo\s, moistening gioceiies to make 
them heavier, sellmg second-hand fuis foi new, soldeimg 
togethei bioken swoids, sellmg sheep-leathei foi doe- 
leather ” As in the meichant gilds, lelief m sickness 
or old age, assistance to widows, and buiial of the dead, 
were legaided as the duty of the gild. The officials of 
the gilds, the wardens or others, elected year by year 
at the meetmgs, admitted members, fined or punished 
wrongdoers, and supervised the trade 

22. Thus hfe in the towns, as in the villages, was 
confined, although changes were at work. 

I Under such conditions the economic life of the towns 
jiras spent. Koutine and privilege pi evaded, and the 
views of the mhabitants and their rulers rarely, if ever, 
passed outside the circle of then exclusive mteiests. 
fljike the village to the rustic, the town was the unit to 
jthe meichant and the craftsman. The stranger commg 
from another town was a foreigner, to recover a debt 
from whom might need the action of the meichant gild 
of one or both of the towns m question.f Contrasted 
with the condition of the villages, greater liberty was 
found, and some charters contamed a clause piovidmg 
that a vdlem might acqune freedom by remammg in 

Book I , chap u , pp 90, 91 

*)• Some curious “fihal relations” existed between some towns, 
taking their customs from one another 

5—2 
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the town, holding land, and belonging to the mei chant- 
gild, foi a “ yeai and a day ” without being claimed. 
But such fieedom consisted, not m the enloi prise and 
competition now associated with the toim, but in the 
nariow enjoyment of exclusive piivilege Established 
custom governed the piodnction and the sale of goods, 
and any alleiation oi impiovement was laielj', if ever, 
considered possible Gieat fans might, mdeed, he held 
at fixed inteivals, such as those at Stoui bridge and 
at Winehestei, and tiadeis might come fiom all 
distiicts of England and abroad But these fairs, it 
^eems, were legulated, and special piivileges weie pie- 
iseived only less jealously than at the markets in the 
towns Yet the two centuiies paiting the Noiman Con- 
quest fiom the leign of Edwaid I weie an important 
period of “ national foimation ” Bistitutions, apparently 
the most unchanging, weie not exempt fiom change 
The commutation of sei vices for money and the liberty 
of managing then own affaiis were stages passed by 
village and by town on the load to the largei activity 
and the bioadei notions to which they weie destined 
to be bi ought 



CHAPTEE Y. 


FROM THE MEDI-SVAL TO THE MODERN 

WORLD. 

(Fro7Ji Edward I to the Tudors ) 

CoaiMEROE AND InDUSIEY, AND THE TOW'NS — ThE 

"Woollen Industry. 

1. The Hundred Rolls date from Edward I. 

L To^^alds the close of his leign William the Conqueioi 
ade that suivey of his new dominions which is Imown 
by the name of Domesday. It has furnished, as we 
saw, information on the economic ariangements of the 
time and the natiue of the manoiial system. 

Two centuiies later Edwaid I. oidered another 1274 
mquiiy, the suiviYing lecoids of which supply 
some mateiial foi compaimg the two periods, and 
{notmg the advance achieved. The Hitndi ed_BoUs aie 
I found m complete form for seven counti^ alone, while 
I from the moie compiehensive Domesday Survey the 
I letmns for a smaller number of counties aie absent. But > 
m its limited sphere the mfoimation of 1274 is more 
detailed than that of 1086 The object of the latei 
inquiiy was slightly ditfeient fiom that of the earhei, 
and the di&eience is significant of the economic pohey 
I of Edwaid. He wished to ascertam the exact nature 

[69] 
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I and precise extent of tbo royal possessions, and to 
discovei the excesses or shoitcommgs of the officeis 
whose husmess it vias to manage the propeitj, fulfil 
the duties and maintam the rights of the Ciown The 
manors, which belonged then or before that time to 
the Kmg, the tenants-in-chief holding diiectly fiom him, 
and the loss caused by giants of suboidinate tehuies, oi 
“ submfeudat ion ” (as it was called), the free so^en on 
tEi^oyal demesne, the fee-faim-rents oi feims paid by 
boioughs and hundieds and shiies, and the injury 
! arismg from their sunender oi bestowal on others, the 
' different claims and concessions made and allowed of 
royal lights and piivileges, like the “ assize ” of bread 
or ale — all these paiticulais were leeoided, togethei with 
the failmgs of officials in accepting bribes, m passing 
, by misdeeds, in allowing castles or manors to fall out 
of lepau, m extorting more than was proiierly due, m 
,neglectmg what was rightly forfeit 

2 They show the character of his economic 
policy 

The combmation of a diligent regaid foi the privileges 
and property of the Crown with an active mterest m 
the common welfare of hi^ subjects, and a firm, prudent 
resolve to protect himself and them from the excesses 
t and defects of royal officials, which is shown by the 
character of the information gamed m the Hundred 
i Rolls, supplies the keynote of the pohey of 

^1272-1307 Edward It was thus that his reign opened 
a new economic epoch The nation as a 
whole took the place m his eyes which the town, or the 
gild m the town, had occupied before National con- 
siderations had not been absent from the purposes and 
acts of earlier sovereigns, but on the whole they had 
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^ been lltfnlly pin-suod, and tli.t nation itsolf ivas being 
I formed The altcied conditions of the times poimitted 
and retjuired a change The gi owing OMsionco of Pailia- 
) ment was a sign, which»could not bo niistalven, that the 
I period of " national formation ” was closing, and with 
* such nssibtance, Edwaid 1. sought in economic allau’s 
’ to eub’itituto national interests for 'those local and 
! sectional aims which had prevailed bofoio. 

3. This policy was followed by Edward III., but 
was afterwards reversed 

It IS true tliat this policy consisted not so much in 
intioducing a now ns in copiing m a boldei band an 
approved pattern, and in e^iending to the wider area of 
the whole country regulations which had applied within 
the narrower circle of gild or town It is true also that 
I the policy did not piove to be lasting, and that, after 
I an inknnl, the jealous opposition of distuibed piivilege, 

I entronebed once moio ngiiins! intrusion, baffled wlieio 
' it did not OYorconio moio generous intentions The 
catholic ««puit animating Edward I. and 
Edward 111. was exchanged for the shift- 1327-1377 
, iiig nttituclo of Richard II. in the eaiher I377“i399 
portion of his reign, and in the later the 
rccoveij’ of exclusive lights checliod the fuithei sju'cad 
pf liberal tendencies In this loign we may trace the 
, fbeginnings, not yet very dislmct, of a now national 
I policy It was conceued in a dilTeiont vein. It was the 
I “Mercantile System," as ir. was afteiwaids called 
j Under the Tudors it reached conspicuous 
/piominence- In the centuiy between the 1485-1603 
struggle of the Houses of Lancastei and 
Yoik was the cause of much bloodshed in the Wais of 
the Roses, which distuibed the coimtiy dm mg a score 
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f^or BO of yeais. Yet that fierce, obstinate struggle 
f seems to have mteifeied moie soiiously with the 
doniestiG peace and the poh tical _i) o\rei of the nobles 
than with the business tiansactions and mdubtriai 
U^afiaus of the people The goal of the mercantile 
‘system was national advantage, the iiarticulai oh3eet 
lisought was the maintenance and inciease of poitici and 
|,not the provision of plenty The mterests of the 
sumci, which had aiijiaiently exeited an important 
mfluenee on the policy of Edward I and his grandson, 
were placed below the inteiests of the , and 

the oldei conception was levived, four centuries later, 
in the ideas of freedom of trade N p,ti Q pal power was 
msmed th^development of shipping, the mcrease of 
^asm e, and the ]powth ot “population {juclT'aTe the 
I ideas which can be discerned beneath the suiface before 
I they gained open recognition. 

4 The land laws of Edward I. combined a regard 
for the public interest with attention to that of the 
Crovra 

' Edward I united a regard for national mleiests with 
' a jealous custody of the rights and possessions of the 
' Clown This watchful keenness was shown m the 

1279 legislation upon land passed in his leign The 
Statute o f M ortmam checked its transfer to 
1290 religious houses The statute known by its 
opening words as “ Qui a Emp toies ” stopped 
f the practice of " submfeudation ” It provided that 
in cases of sale the purchaser should be subject to 
the same feudal superior as the seller, had been In 
iboth statutes the object m view was the protection 
foi feudal superiors, and among them the Crown, from 
Hhe loss of then: rights, for a nommal alienation to 
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ecclesiastical body, or to piivate individual, might be 
used to cover le-instatement of the oiigmal possessois, 
fieed horn then feudal obligations. By an irony of 
fate the statute of ‘*Quia Emploies” encouraged that 
tiansfei of land which was certainly not intended, 
for it was now permitted, if only the condition vus 
satisfied, that the lights of the feudal suiieiioi were 
^notected. Thus a process, which preserved the interests 
of the Grown, did not fail to advance the position of its 
humbler subjects, to whom land might now be freely and 
securely granted. 

5 This combination of objects was shown in the 
raising of the revenue 

The substitution of legular customs for iiregulai rights 
I of puse may be traced to the desne of the Kmg and his 
Parliament to protect themselves alike fiom defects and 
e\toitions of royal oflScials.* The “ ancient c ustom ” on 
wool and leather expoited, which was paid by all, and 
the “ new custom ” taken m addition fiom foieigners on 
imports and exports of wool and other merchandise, were 
fixed in amount, and were collected m the ports, to which 
the trade was of necessity confined, by “ customers,” to 
Avhom belonged the duty of preventing smugglmg 
{Special “ subsidies” weie'also voted by Pailiament on 
jpaiticulai occasions, and these sometimes took the form 
lof tujmage on every tun of w’me, and pouvdaqe on every 
Ipound of merchandise They were taken from English 
subjects and foreigners alike The taxes on movables, 
introduced by Henry II , which had become a regulai 
mode of laismg revenue, in the foim of a certain pio- 
/(poition — a tenth on j^ie-towns-and a fifteenth on the 

Of. Hall, “ The Customs Eevemie of England," vol u , chaps 
V , and also Douell, “History of Taxation ” 
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counties — weie in the leign of Edwaid III. fixed at a 
' 'definite figure by negotiation between loyal coin- 
1334 missioneis and each town and village In this 
way certainty, afteiwaids pionounced by Adam 
Smith* to be the chief essential of a good system of 
taxation, was secured m fullei measure, and the old 
tallages and scutages w ere, in theory at least, abandoned, 
tin the emergencies of piactice the Kings, compelled by 
|that necessity which knows no law, had recomse to older 
forms of revenue Edwaid 1. himself set the example, 
and the right of pwricyancc lemained as a weapon m 
leserve, the destidcS^ powei of ishich might be m- 
ci eased if occasion demanded 
6 It ivas also seen in other regulations 
1 Othei measures perhaps were designed more obviously 
to seive the public mteiest The lecoveiy of 
1283 debts was aided by a statute which took its 
name from the place, Agton Buinel, where it was 
enacted The safety of the "higEwa^ was guaranteed 
more fully by the provision of the statute of 
‘ 1285 Winchester, that “there be neither dyke noi 
bush, whereby a man may luik to do hurt, 
withm two hundred foot of the one side and two 
hundred foot on the other side of the way " The 
1290 expulsion of the Jews, who were m a sense no 
part of the nation, fell in with a national policy, 
and the necessary harshness of the measure was softened 
by the Kmg’s own action. The attention paid to the 
needs of a steady currency, by checkmg the entry of 
^ bad money from abroad, was a further sign of that 
anxious care for tradmg wants which guided and mspired 
his policy 

* “ "Wealth of Nations,” Book V , chap 11 , part 11 
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7. The policy of Edward III. and his successors 
may be conveniently examined in connection with 
tlic history of the woollen industry. 

The economic aims of Edwaid III. wore Imrdly less 
evident. In Insi foioign wars?, nbicb moio so con<3incuous,| 
undm bis jicaceful legislation, vo can see a pin pose, con-j 
scionsly pur^aed, to further (ho niatciinl jiiogiess of the 
counliy. The niea^'Uros taken iMth this aim innj boj 
connected convonicnth \\ithj^haiAvoollcii-iiitIii&liy vhichi 
was for many centuries onr most impoitant liadmg* 
interest. With the advance of that industry from a I 
"time when the raw material alone was pioduced m 
England, and was sent abroad foi manufacture, to a 
time when both the material and the mamifactuicd 
article were supplied, within the Inmls of the lealm, sig- 
nificant changes in taxation and commercial policy* weio 
linked. The great export of wool made it possildo to 
transmit to Italy laige Papal levonues w’llhout diaming 
England of the piecioub metalsr' ThTimpoitant cipp of\ 
wool was seized at least on one occasion by the ICmg as \ 
a foiciblo means of raising the funds he ui gently re- ' 
quiied, and restoied to the mci chants to whom it 
belonged when they had made compulsory’ payment, or 
was sold to purchasois, and the piocceds appropiiated. 
The influence of foieign immigration on English mdustiy | 
was shown by few incidents more leraarkably than by ^ 
the mtroduction of Elonnsb weaveis by Tihlliam. I , by, 
Edwaid III., and by Elizabeth In the infancy of the 
manufacture of cloth, in tbo deliberato attempt of^ 
Edwaid in. to stimulate its giowth, in the mtention of’ 


Ehzabetb to cause the pioduction of the finoi qualities,, 
wo note succcsbive stages of development, when mateiialj 
aid was sought and obtamed fiom foreign immigiation ' 
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The use and decline of the gilds, the origin of the 
“ domestic system ” of mdustr)', which assisted and 
'followed then oveithrow, the caily anticipations of the 
'factoiy, which was at a latei time to supplant the 
'domestic system, were events in the histoiy of the 
'woollen tiade With the impoitant changes m ruial 
economy which we shall study m the follow’mg chapter 
it was connected In his “ Sii. Centuiies of Woilc and 
Wages” Thoiold Rogers justly observes^ that the 
“ mainstay of English agiiculture was the sheep ” Pro- 
'fessoi Ashley remaiksf that the “ history of Enghsh 
wool and cloth has a tw'ofold mteiest, it explams the 
biigm of the wealth of England, and it illustrates, with 
'peculiar clearness, the development of industry ” 

8 Thus the foreign policy of Edward III had an 
' economic side 


The foieign policy of Edward in , m which he re- 
turned to the idea of Continental dominion, a^iparently 
dismissed by Edwaid I when, Avith a statesman’s 
instinct, he addressed himself to the moie piessmg duty 
of stiengtheniug and consolidatmg his English kmgdom, 
IS associated in its eaihei stages with the fame of the 
victories of the aichei at Ciecy and Poitieis, and the 
militaiy lenown of the Black Piince There aie reasons 
/for thinking that it was prompted and guided by some 
f economic considerations t Elandeis on the north and 


I Guienne on the south opposed the suzeiamly of Prance. 
' They weie supported by Edwaid, who was hereditaiy 
‘ luler of the latter, and used the former as his base of 
\ mihtaiy operations Both districts were connected with 


Pp 78,79. t “ Economic History,” voL u , cliap iu,p 191 
J A similar moti\ e may be traced afterwards m the foreign policy 
of Henry T 
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important English trading interests. Eiom Ginenne 
’ came mne, the chief import, and Edward paid distinct 
1 legard to the welfare of consumers. In Elanders, with 
\ which he was closely allied, wool, the most conspicuous 
export, found its maiket. Other motives, no doubt, 
exeicised an mfluence; the comcidence of economic 
with political interests is at least apparent. Scarcely 
less significant were the terms of the peace* which 
\folloved the earlier war. Elandeis was suiiendeied, 
|but Guienne was taken, and, while the King may have 
sjexeited no choice m the matter, the impoitance of 
IFlandeis was certainly dimmished by the prospect that 
iBngland would herself manufacture the cloth, the law 
unateiial of which she had previously exported. 

■9 Successive changes in the Customs reflected 
the groivth of the woollen industry. 

A century earlier, m the leign of Henry III., the 
exportation of wool was forbidden expressly to 
/'encourage the manufacture of cloth A little later 1258 
not meiely was the export of wool aiiested, but 
the impoitation of cloth was stopped This le- 1271 
‘striction, however, -was mtended to serve the 
tempoiaiy object, in which it was successful, of forcing 
jElandeis to agreement m political pioposals by pressure 
•on her tiadmg mterests. Three years later, again, the 
leatriction was withdrawn ; but changes in the subse- 
quent history of the customs — m their figures and 
their regulations — ^reflect with clearness the growth of 
I the woollen mdustiy. At one time wool was the 
tlaigest item of revenue, but its place was taken 1347 
^afteiwards by cloth. About the middle of the 
fourteenth century duties were imposed on cloth 
* The treaty of Bretigny (1S60) 
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k century latei, when the industrial and meicantile 
classes had leveraed the libeial policy of Edward III , 
and substituted pioteetive measures, they followed the 
example which he himself had set m a tempoiaiy de- 
paituie fiom his pnneixiles, made, as we shall see, 

1 1463 foi a special object The impoilation of cloth was 
! foi bidden, and its expoit in piefeience to wool was 
’ stimulated by a reaiiangement of the export duties 'Wilh 
the same object of defending and jiiomoting the 
1434 cloth industry, the Govei nment thirty y eai s before 
had met a veto on the entry of English cloth into 
Flanders by forbidding the export of wool In this policy 
they collided with the interests of important classes who 
grew and exported wool, and its stimgency was relaxed 
I under pressure But the pohcy itself showed the gieat 
t and giowmg importance of cloth The Flemish rulers, 
on their side, were diruded between anxiety to protect an 
ancient industry from the dangers of English competi- 
tion, and unwillingness to he shut off from what was 
still, despite of other wool-irioducing countries,* the 
chief source of the raw material Fmally, at the 
1496 close of the fifteenth century, the free importation 
of English cloth mto the Netherlands was secured 
by the IntermMsiis Magmis,\ as it was called, and the 
I consequence was ultimately seen m the decay of the 
'Flemish mdustry England had, m fact, won an 
acknowledged supremacy. 

10 The immigration of Flemish weavers exer- 
cised great influence 

g The declme of Flanders was aided by other 
i ^ * causes, of which the immigration of Flemish 
Weavers mto England under Elizabeth was not the least 
* E g , Spam t " The Great Interconrse " 
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important. They brought with them a knowledge of 
the finer modes of making cloth. They lent mateiial 
help to the success of their adopted countiy But this 
was not the fiist occasion on which the stimulus was 
applied, '^hlhnin the Conqueioi was connected with 
Flanders through his wife Matilda, and she leceived 
and helped her countiymen, who left theii homes to 
avoid inundation. Their relations with the English, 
hko those of theii succcssois, weie not fiee from 
friction, and Heniy 1. mot the situation by 1107 
settling them in a "Welsh district, where tiaces 
of theii difierent origin from that of their Celtic neigh- 
bours may still bo found. They weie the fiist Flemish 
weavers to come to England. Like their successors, 
Ihey were under loyal pioteetion. Like theii successors 
also, they wore diiven fiom then ow n country by adveise 
circumstance. It was the persecutions of Alva which 
expelled the Flemish immigrants of the Elizabethan 
age, and Edward III. was enabled by serious dis- 
turbance m Flandois to induce the weavers of his time 
' ito settle in this countiy. He promised them important 
privileges They weie freed from the contiol of the 
aulnagc},* an oflicial charged with the duty of seemg 
that cloth was made in pieces of a paiticulai size or 
Dumber of ells m length In then mteiests the pro- 
tection given by checking the export of w'ool and for* 
bidding the import of cloth was expressly mcluded among 
the provisions of the ordmance under which 
1 they were invited to come , but the precedent of 1337 
1 an earlier occasion was agam followed when the 
\ political motive of securmg the neutrality of Flanders 
\ awakened the more liberal instincts of the King. 

* Appointed by Edward I. 
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II The position of the aulnager showed the 
importance of the worsted industry. 

' Befoie the arrival of these immigrants the new manu- 
facture of \^isted had become impoitant In con- 
sequence of the complaints of mei chants that the 
worsteds produced were not of the length that was 
stated, a special aulnagei was appointed foi the 
’county of Noifolk, which was the chief seat of the 
mdustiy. So important, mdeed, was that county that 
m 1341, Thoiold Bogeis lemaiks,* its capital, Norwich, 
“was piohahly, for its size, the second city in the 
kmgdom m point of wealth ” According to an assess- 
ment made in 1453 it was still the third, although 
fifty years later it had become the fifth The county 
was conveniently situated for easy communication with 
, Flanders The appomtment of the special aulnager, 
.however, evoked such opposition among the craftsmen 
{that m 1329 the King withdrew from its bolder the 
I giant of the office, and for the latter half of the four- 
I teenth century the producers of worsted were free from 
I supervision With the gift of a new chaitei to the city 
of Norwich m the early years of the fifteenth century, 
the municipal authorities sought and obtained the power 
of aulnage m the mteiests of the trade The import- 
ance of the mdustiy is shown by the statement in their 
petition that the trade of Norwich was “ m nothmg hut 
worsteds,” and that no lees than twenty-one different sorts 
and sizes of worsted cloth existed With the lapse of time, 
|howevei, and the giowmg diversity of the wool which was 
‘used, the functions of the aulnagei generally underwent 
a significant change, t His statement of the length of 

‘f' “ Six Oentnries,” p 116 

t The ofiSee existed until the reign of William m. 
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tbo cloth ofTci cd foi sale continued to be the authorised 
stiuenicnt, but cloths falling below the ancient standard 
\>ere no longer foifeit. 

12. The strict regulation of trade was also seen in 
other measures 

The duties thus di'schaiged by the “aulnager” weie 
the offspring of the same motives which had dictated 
the “ nssi/D ” of bread and of ale, fixmg the puces of 
ihoso articles. Such regulations caused ceitainty in 
hu'^iness tran'^nclions They weie devised to piotect the 
consumer from fiaudulont dealing and to preserve the 
lepnte of the liado. Tins was a public duty. A close 
supci vision of the 'supply of victuals was eveicised m 
the fourteenth and lifleenlh centuries by the local 
authorities, and a notable sign of the decline m their 
.power, winch was evident in the sixteenth, was the 
incglect or loss of this function “ Sumptuaiy ” legisla- 
tion, forbidding luxuiy in food or extiava'gance in dress, 
protected tlio consumer fiom ins own woise inclinations 
' The provisions against " regiating.” or “ foieslallmg,” 
and “ ongiossing ” may bo cited as fiuthoi examples of 
the policy of guarding him fiom deceit oi iiijiuy. Like 
other local rules, ihoy weio giv’en a goneial application 
^ hy Iho Kmg. “ Kegiateis ” woio “peisons buying com ' 
i or other victuals and leselhng the same m the same 
^ market-place or m any other fair or market withm four 
miles." “ Foiostallers ” weie “persons buying goods 
' or victuals on their way to a maiket oi a poit, oi con- 
' tiaclmg to buy the same befoie actually brought for 
* sale, or endoavouiing by these oi othoi means to enhance 
I the piice 01 prevent the supply." “Engrossers” wore 
\ delined smnlaily, by a statute of the sixteenth centuiy,"*^ 

J3y an Act of 1551-52 


6 
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.as “ any buying coin growing, or any otliei coin, gram, 
•buttei, cheese, fish, or othei dead victual, with intent to 
fiesell tho same agam ,” hut at an eailiei time then deal- 
ings \sexe not necessaiily confined to these commodities, 
and the three names weie mdiffeiently used to cover 
with a geneial censuie all foims of sixeculation which 
raised prices and encouraged fraud 

13 It was specially noticeable in the selection of 
the “staple ” 

Peihaps the most mstiuctive mstance of the strict 
iiegulation of tiade eas the institution and manage- 
Iment of the siaplc The mterests of the Kmg m the 
sure and eas^ collection of his “customs” coincided 
heie with the interests of producers and exporters m 
the certamtj' and security of busmess Both such aims 
were moie likely to ho realised if the channels of trade 
iveie defined. The importance of the commodity wool 
IS agam shown, for at first the staple was usually placed 
in Flanders The staple was the town or towns to 
Which commodities for export were compelled to be sent 
|oi their market The "Merchants of the Staple” 
were the exporters They en3oyed a monopoly. They 
claimed to date from the reign of Henry III , and before 
then time the export trade had, it seems, been chiefly 
conducted by the Hanse merchants Edward IH 
, 1328 tried the* experiment m 1828 of abolishmg “ all 
{ staples beyond the sea and on this side ” In 
1341 1341 Bruges was selected as the staple town , m 
1353 1353 ten towns m England were substituted, 
1363 aiid m 1363 the staple was placed at Calais. 

The reasons for these successive changes are 
'found m the lesults of the various experiments The 
necessity for some definite guidance of the stream of 
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commeiciai^teicourse •was shown by the selection of 
Bruges in, place of the system of nniestiieted liberty 
winch was pieiuously tiied for a time. The removal of 
the staple fiom Bruges to England was due, partly to 
the selfish efibrts made by Flemish merchants to exclude 
other purchaser's, partly to the desne to avoid the peiilb 
of crossmg the sea, which were no by means trifling, m 
spite of attempts made by Edward to check or suppress 
piracy, and irartty to a wish to restrain the import mto 
England of bad foreign com, which troubled the Kmg 
no less than his grandfather. The transfer, again, to 
Calais was prompted by the need of attracting foreign 
merchants, who could not be tempted to come to 
England, in spite of regulations made for then special 
.convenience. Such were the courts, m which “law 
merchant,” distmct from the “common law,” was 
admmisteied by the “mayor of the staple,’ and the 
“constables” and “assessors” elected by the merchants, 
either local or foreign. Such also was the provision for 
enforcing the law by means of the oidmary officials of 
the towns, who were bound to obey the orders of the 
“mayor of the staple” and his assistants The motive 
'of attractmg foreign merchants was strengthened by the 
jadvantage, as it seemed, of coneentratmg trade m a 
^'single staple town. That town, mdeed, was now to 
be wrthm the English dominions, and at Calais the 
staple continued to be placed for a time, rmtil at last it 
was permanently fixed 

14. The encouragement of foreign merchants was 
a part of the policy of Edward. 

The wish to encourage foreign merchants, shown m 
the rules and customs of the Staple, was an essential 
part of the policy of Edward. In this he followed his 

6 — 2 
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giandfathei, and was met by no less stubborn opposi- 
tion The provisions of Magna Caita for the “fiee 
tiavel” of foieign meicbants m the limgdom weie a 
pious hope lathei than a practical reality The buigesses 
“wanted the mei chants to come, to tiansact thou business 
with speed, and thereupon depart again. They were 
peeuliaily anxious to exclude stiangers fiom retail tiade. 
I Both Edward I and Edwaid III succeeded in removing 
f the limit of residence, fixed at foity days, and the lestiic- 
’ tion, ineventing the meicbants from tiading w’lth others 
than those livmg m the poit at which they landed 
Under Edwaid I the buigesses generally letamed the 
monopoly of letail trade, but this was thrown open by 
bis grandson The victoiy did not last foi long By 
the end of the fouiteenth century the towns lecoveied 
theu exclusive rights They tiiumphed ovei the lungs, 
{who, apart fiom any wish to advance the tiade of the 
I nation and to benefit the consumei, would be leady 
ito welcome additions to the customs levenue They 
tiiumphed no less ovei the landowning nobles, who weie 
not unwilling to mciease the export of the wool produced 
on theu land 

15 The opposition of the gilds to the foreigners 
was bitter and persistent 

In view of such jealousy of mtiusion, it was not hkely 
that the Flemish weaveis, invited by Edwaid, w’ould 
meet with a fiiendly leception Oiaftsmen could not be 
expected to welcome them moie leadily than buigesses 
weie piepaied to receive foreign merchants The Lmg 
might rise superior to local, 01 even to national preju- 
dice He might try to break down the baiiieis of local 
prejudice whei e they obstructed what he held to be national 
interests, and in such a spurt as this he might establish 
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rules, boirowed from muniei25al piactice, and applied 
to the countiy as a whole. He might thus enlaige the 
houndaiies of individual fieedom. He might even go 
jfuither, and, where national velfaie was piomoted and 
jthe inteiests of the consumei were served, he might 
'not be anxious to consult the immediate advantage of 
producers or the exclusive wishes of an existing geneia- 
ition He might thus proceed fiom a local to a national, 
mnd, to some extent, even from a national to an mtei- 
^ational standpomt. But thioughout he must be pie- 
paied to encounter the bittei, peisistent opposition of 
narrower inteiests and views In this lespect, at least, 
histoiy lepeated itself ” 

i6 Some early craft-gilds may perhaps have 
originated among foreign immigrants 
Theie are reasons foi thmlong that an explanation 
of the recorded acts of oppression suffered by some 
eaily craftsmen may be found m hostility felt towards 
foreigners by burgesses and merchants It ceitamly 
seems to be the case that gilds of weavers were among 
the first examples of such institutions ; that they 
were found in ceitam towns as early as 1130, 1130 
paying annual sums to the lang, that in some 
jrlaces at least unfriendly measures were taken agamst 
weavers and fullers, diawmg unfavourable distinctions 
between them and free burgesses, and that m 
London John was persuaded to abolish** the 1200 
weavers' gild m consideration of an annual 
payment by the citizens to the Exchequer If such acts 
i of enmity were specially mtended to injure alien crafts- 
men, intioduced under royal protection, they can be 
leconciled with the fact that, so far from there bemg 
* It was restored after a brief interval 
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deal evidence of geneial stiife between merchants and 
ciaftsmen, like that which caused a long and bittei 
contest on the Continent of Euiope, and was not absent 
fiom Scottish histoiy, ciaftsmen seem, as we saw, to 
have been admitted generally to the mei chant-gilds, 
and at the outset to have differed little from merchants 
m the lank, which they occupied, or m the scope oi 
chaiactei of then business and woik The craft-gilds 
appear to have superseded the mei chant-gilds as a 
natural result of mcreased division of labour, and the 
distinct separation of trades and industries The pio- 
mmence of weaveis in the early history alike of foreign 
immigration and of the gild supports the view that 
such gUds were rather peculiar formations, suited to 
the special cucumstances of particular industnes, than 
examples of a general type, the history of w’hich may be 
treated as characteristic of the gild known at a later 
period In the case of the gilds, as of the manor, 
general statements may mdeed prove as delusive as 
they are temptmg, and the Imes of development 
followed m diheient mstances may have difieied in 
detail, or even direction The view, which has just been 
stated, affords at least an explanation of such oppressive 
rules as those which provided that a freeman could not 
be accused by a weaver or fuller, and that a craftsman, 
who w’lshed to reach such an enviable dignity, must 
forswear his craft And yet it is consistent with the 
ascertained facts of later history 
17 The Flemish -weavers of Edward III 's reign 
were gradually absorbed m the gilds 
History then “ repeated itself,” and when the Flemish 
' weaveis arrived m London in the reign of Edward III 
^they met with the enmity of the weavers’ gild, which 
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had gained an acknowledged position The gild Tvished 
to force them to contiibute to the fcj m paid to the long. 
The lung himself took their pait ; but by the fifteenth 
centiiiy the foieigners weie mcluded in the gild, though 
in the mter\'al, it seems, they had formed at one time 
an association among themselves, and the weaveis’ 
gild (oi company) had declmed m power and wealth. 
The course of events m London, Piofessor Ashley 
thmkB,"^ was not unlike that which happened in Norwich 
and other parts of the country where the weaveis 
, settled. At the fiist they met with no coidial welcome, 
fin the end, with the wilhng or unwilhng assent of the 
^ oiiginal membeis, they were merged m the established 
, association. 

i8. The craft-gilds first grew in power, and then 
declined. 

V If " the woollen manufactuie was ” thus “ the first to 
take the foim of the gild,” it was also “the fiist to 
bleak through its hmits.”l With the lapse of tune 
jthe ciaffc^ldf* lost contioi of the trade, and a fiesh 
.^development was seen outside For they became moie 
nairow and exclusive. They grew mdeed m numbei 
and m authoiity as thejoasyfiiOBt-gllds^ecimed Foi 
when the towns resumed then lestiictive privileges, 
leversmg the more hbeial pohey of Edward I. and his 
giandson, the ciaft-gilds filled, to some extent at least, 
the position taken befoie by the meichant-gilds. They 
owned and exercised a monopoly of the paiticulai trade, 
which, in each case, they conti oiled , and altogether, 
the authority they possessed, to which they gave ex- 
pression in rules of similar xiattein, amounted to dnec- 

* “ Economic Histoiy,” vol u , p 202, 

t Ibtd , p 192, 
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kon of the trade-monopoly as a whole The love of 
fpageankyand the calls^^of lehgious 'Geiemoniai made a 
(Powerful appeal to the mediaeval mmd, and the ciaft- 
1 gilds, like other “mysteries” and “companies” of the 
'times, offered a eonvement means foi their easy abun- 
dant giatification They weie encouiaged by those in 
authoiity The Yorkist kmgs used thou help to 
1463 eaiiy mto effect the piohibition of foieign cloth ; 

and a centuiy eaihei the rigid lines of diMsion 
diawn by them between different ciafts 01 diffeient 
paits of the same industry neie locognised by such 
ordinances as that which pionded that “ no dyei or 
iweavei shall make any cloth,” 01, m othei words, be a 
cloth-finishei 

19 They became more exclusive 
' Agamst mtrusion from outside they had from the 
Hist set up and maintained strong bairiers, but with 
the lapse of time they tried to obstruct the narrow 
passages permitted thiough these barriers to the com- 
parative freedom and equahty that reigued within 
Inside the outer limits of the trade they made fresh 
preserves Entrance fees were raised, hereditary rights 
of membership were established, and vaiious other 
hindrances were offered to the admission of new 
members Thus they became more and more close 
corporations Then government tended by similar 
means to pass into fewer hands The expense of buying 
the costly “ liveries,” worn on those ceremonial occasions 
when imj)ortant business was transacted, ended by ev- 
cludmg poorer members horn the electron of o&cials, 
and from the conduct and even the knowledge of the gild 
affans Among “ liverymen " themselves m the London 
Companies a yet smaller body, the “Court of Assistants,” 
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gained a monopoly of control in the sixteenth centiny 
In somewhat the same nay and foi the same leasons 
^(hfloienecs of neallh gave lise to diffeiences of powei 
and rank between the twelve gi eater and the lessei of 
those London Companies. 

20 Separate classes of dealers, such as the 
“ drapers,” arose 

Those Companicsj however, among which the Diapois 
took an important place, consisted lathei of meichants 
and dealers ns distinct fiom ciaftsmen. The eail3^ cinfts* 
man had often been at once dealer and piodiicei. He had 
bought his law material. He had turned it into a manu- 
factuicd article. He had sold his finished goods. The 
oaily mei chant had, it seems, filled the same social station, 
and joined in the membeiship of the same merchant- 
gild. The lapse of time and the mciease of industiy 
and commerce brought a distinction between dealei 
and pioducer. The giow’th of the w’oollen mdustiy 
is shown by many changes and developments, but not 
the least significant is the fact that by the beginning of 
the fifteenth crntuiy need had aiison foi a sepaiate class 
of “diapeiB,” or dealers in cloth, distinct at once fiom 
the ciaftsmen, w’ho pioduced the cloth, and fiom the 
oaily merchants, who included it with other ai tides 
in the simple transactions of then limited busmess 
The fiist chattel w’as giauted to the Diapeis’ Company 
of London in 1364 , giving a monopoly of the 
letail sale of cloth, but at that time the 1364 
diapeis W’eie, it seems, still engaged m the 
actual production of the cloth — ^in that pait which 
foimed the finishing piocess. Within fifty years the 
Comimny had gamed gieat powei ; even at the end of the 
leign of Edward III , togelhei with the Mercers, who 
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dealt in silk, and tiie Grocers. Trho dealt in spices, thev 
had risen to the ferst position among the London Com- 
panies. A similar place iras taken bv the three trades 
in other totms and from their number, and especially 
from the mercers the important Society of Merchant 
Adventurers artenrards arose, “ the parent, in Professor 
Ashley s ivords,^ “ of ail the later tradmg companies, 
\rluch. vron for Engbnd her commercial supremacy. ' 
Unlike the Merchants of tne Staple, the Adventurers trere 
ready to push the sale ox fresh commodities in nevr direc- 
tions. The Merchants of the Staple dealt m ravr materials : 
the later Adventurers traded in the manufactured 
articles, and among these cloth rapidly assumed the chief 
position, as vrool before had enjoyed the lead of 
1407 the ravr material exported from the country. 

Tneir first charter dates from the beginning of 
the fifteenth centniy. 

21. Restrictions were placed on apprenticeship. 

The early craftsman vras in many cases his own 
dealer and himself bought his raw material and sold 
his finished goods. He also did the actual work of 
manufacture. He may, it is true, have employed two 
or three persons beside himself, but — at first at any 
rate — ^they enjoyed an eqnaUty of rank with him Ih 
course of time distinctions arose which were at once 
a cause and a consequence of the more exclusive spirit 
I shown by the gilds. The r^a’^Ur-craftsinar was parted 
I by degrees from his eppreniias. learning their craft, and 
i from his joume.m. u, or hired labourers. The conditions 
of apprenticeship were used as a means of limiting the 
numbers of the trade. It was gradually establish^ as 
the sole route by which men passed to mastership, and 
♦ * Economic History. toI u . p. 216, 
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giatlnallr vras its dui-ation fixed. Seven years thus came 
to be the common teim. Villeins, as such, were excluded. 
Pees were taken, which at a later peiiod were burdensome 
enough to cau'-e a grievance By the sixteenth centuiy 
lestriction on the iiumbei of apin entices was geneial 
Such conditions may have proceeded from the same 
mixed motives as those which often piompted both 
merchant-gild and craft-gild. Theii lules united a 
regard foi the honest woikmanship, which advanced 
the public inteicst, with a wish to gain and to pieserve 
exclusive prinlege. Similarly, restiiction of the numbei 
of apprentices may have been intended to piomote 
efficient training as well as to diminish competition. 
At any rate, such a limit became usual, and 
the clause on the matter in the famous Statute 1563 
of Apprentices, passed in the fifth j'ear of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, was, it seems, designed, with 
other statutes, to hinder certain tiades from departing 
from a custom generally obseived. 

22. “ Journej’^men ’* increased in number. 

Some of these rules fixed a relation between the 
number of apprentices, which a mastei-ciaftsman could 
take, and the number of jouineymen in bis employment 
By the middle of the fourteenth century this class of 
journeymen had grown impoitant. At first, no doubt, 
each apprentice might reasonably look forward to the 
hope of bemg a master-ciaftsman, either at the close of 
his apprenticeship or after a short interval of hning as 
'j a journeyman. With the growth of population and an 
\ increase m the scale of mdustiy, an abundance of labour 
seeking employment, on the one hand, and a necessity, 

, on the other, for accumulatmg capital, before a business 
could be started, jomed with the selfishness of existing 
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I masters, who wished naturally to limit their numhei s, 

‘ m making such a prospect more lemote A journeyman 
could no longei count on i caching the position of a 
mastei Some conflict of interests between journeymen 
^and mastei s is perhaps shown by the “journeymen’s 
associations,” or “ fraternities,” which aiose m eeitain 
mdustries in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuiies In England, as on the Continent, they 
coveied then economic aims, whatever they may have 
been, beneath that open disguise of a lehgious associa- 
tion which was a common featuie of the tune At the 
stage mdeed, m which we actually discover them, they 
seem rathei to be suhoidmate depaitments of themasteis’ 
companies , and m any event, it would appeal, they were 
less piomment m England than they became upon the 
Continent The opposition pievailing heie between 
journeymen and masters was not so pronounced The 

/ eneial conditions of mdustry, in fact, weie diflorent 
23 The woollen industry passed into the “ domes- 
tic system ” 

The weavers of Coventry furnish one example of such 
a journeymen’s association, and there an agreement 
betiveen masters and journeymen was reached by 
mutual under standmg in the middle of the fifteenth 
century The masters were permitted to lestiict the 
number of apprentices , the journeymen were allowed to 
form a “ fraternity,” and to gam the rank of mastei s on the 
payment of a pound At that time, however, changes of 
great importance, which we may now study, were makmg 
their appearance m the woollen mdustry. It was leaving 
the gild-system ; it was entermg a new phase Professoi 
Ashley remarks’^ that economic historians have distin- 
* “ Econonuo History,” 1 ol u , p 219 
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guisbed four stages of the development of mdustry. In 
HheJiist, under the family system, “ thevrorkrYas carried 
on hy the members of a household for the use of that 
^household.” In .the se cond, under the gild system, the 
craftsman alone, or with his few apprentices and journey- 
men, produced for a small and steady market, and often 
himself bought his materials and sold his goods, or at 
least received the materials from a customer, who m- 
tended the goods for his own use, and paid the craftsman 
for their manufacture. The third stage of development 
was what is known as the domestic system. It lasted from 
the middle of the fifteenth to the middle of the eighteenth 
centiuyT The master -craftsman, still woikmg at home 
with his apprentices and joiuneymen, no longer did the 
work of buying, or, at least, of sellmg. A middleman, 
who bore the risks of the trade, often supplied the raw 
material, and always took the finished goods for sale 
With the factory system, which, at the close of the 
eighteenth century, marked the fourth and final stage, 
workers were massed together in one building, under 
the immediate control and dnection of capitalist-em- 
ployers 

24 There were even then some single instances 
of factories 

The woollen industry was now entering the thud 
of these four stages Single instances might mdeed 
he found where the factory system was aheady so far 
m existence that a nuinbei of workpeople were collected 
ijindeineath one roof. In this connection the name of 
|‘ Jack of Newbmy ” is famous, although the scale of his 
Imdeitakmgs has probably received addition from the 
extravagance of rumour or of fable A hundred or 
two hundred looms, and ten hundred men, women, and 
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childien working in his factoiy, may be an e^ceessive 
number foi the leal enterpiise of one John Wmcb- 
combe, who contiolled a business of Euiopean fame at 
Newbury at an eaily peiiod of the sixteenth century 
Yet the existence of some such extensive undei takings 
receives suppoit fiom provisions applying to the owner- 
ship and the hiimg of looms contamed in a Weavers’ 
Act of 1556. There is also reason for thinking 
1555 that some monastic buildings weie turned to 
some such use , and, as Professor Ashley writes,’’' 
a distmction between separate stages of development 
does not imply ‘that at any one period one system 
occupied, to the exclusion of others, the whole field 
of industry, or that all mdustries and all districts 
passed in turn through each successive stage, or that 
varieties might not be found which did not correspond 
exactly to any one of the four stages 

25 The “ clothier " was the centre of the “ domestic 
system ” 

Of the presence of the domestic system m the woollen 
mdustiy from the middle of the fifteenth century 
onwards little, or no, doubt can be felt The existence 
of a number of local varieties of cloth, which led m the 
later part of the fourteenth century, and dunng the 
fifteenth, to experiments m the "aulnage,” in the 
duection of allowmg greater choice, pomts^to the rapid 
spread of the mdustry m various districts The pio- 
irusions of different statutes, which were passed, reflect 
the natural desire of the old industry, still organised m 
' the towns on the gild system, to restrict the growth of 
',tlie new mdustiy m the country, or at least to settle its 
'strange conditions accoidmg to what was conceived to 
. ♦ “ Economic History,” vol u , pp 220 222 
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!»\‘ the pul^lie iulerosl. The manufactures of llio West 
Cnunirv and of ilio I'’»«knn Counticb atlinct loiicated 
ttutice. and wore thorofoio. in all piobahihly, the dis- 
liipt fiuoured by tho no\el system. It nas 
not until later (hat the northern county of York- 
shire became conspicuous as a seat of tho non woollen 
industry. Tho inoti\o foico and tho duccting spmt 
of the sjglem were embodied m tho person of tho 
** clothier.” Distinct aliKo fiom the more dealer or 
mei client, who might buj tho finibhed cloth and sell 
it in the market, and from tho moio cinftsmnn, wlio 
might buy tho iuifini>5hed raw mutoiial and turn it into 
the manufactured cloth, tho ** clothioi ” airanged foi 
tho whole piocoss of pioduction fiom fust to last. In 
Profofisoj Ashley’s woids, “Ho hu;^s tho wool; causes it 
to bo spun, wo\cn, fulled, and djed , pajs tho artisan for 
each stage in the manufactmo; and sells tho finished 
commodit\ to tho drnpeis.”* He maj not, indeed, in 
any mdiiidual case have employed a laigo amount of 
capital, mtasurod a modem standard. Ho maj have 
atteinplcd to pi act iso potty exloitions at Iho expense of 
tho ciaftsmon, which tlioj and tho Stale lesented. But 
of his gicat economic imiioi lance ns the centre of the 
system thoiocnn ho no doubt Tho significance of tho 
change itt-elf is not easy to oven ale. 

26 The gilds finally declined. 

Two consequences it pioduced, tho influence of w'hich 
! was widely felt Of the change fiom aiablo to pastoral 
^ faiming — from tillage to tho inising of sheep — ^which 
I was stimulated bj tho onlaigod demand for continuous 
supplies of wool, wo shall trace the couise m tho follow'- 
ingchaptei. Wo maj now notice that mdmduals thiown 
I " Economic Ilistory,” vol. n , p. 228 
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out of oecupalion by the agricultuial change supplied — in 
pait, at least — the laboui needed foi the new mdustiial 
development The giazieis (oi laige sheep faimeis), m 
then tmn, seem to have joined^ with “diapeis" and 
otheis in swelling the lanks of the “ clothieis ” 
fuither change of momentous imnoLtanceAiiis the declig e^ 
fj ol the gilds They continued, mdeed, to evist foi some 
'I time aftei' the mtioduelion of the domestic system It 
I IS piobable that confiscatmg legislation 

1545-1547 which was passed took fiom them only 
, such portions of then levenues as wore 

\ set apart foi leligious puiposes It is ceitam that 
\ changes diiectly affecting them weie not lapid. The 
incieasmg influence of national consideiations under 
the Tudoi Sovereigns, and the growing mteifoience of 
the central government, assailed them from outside 
They lost such power as they still possessed of settluig 
the puces of goods They saw then authority over 
appientices and journeymen disappear as the Eliza- 
bethan Statute mtiusted to the justices of the 
1563 peace the duties they had exeicised as rights 
From within, then control of trade was weakened 
by the fact that by combming different "companies” 
they became bodies with such diveisities of character 
and mteiest that they were no longer able with 
expert knowledge to exercise effective supeivision ovei 
mdustiy That, indeed, had now ceased to accoid 
with populai feelmg Yet the growth of the domestic 
system of industiy outside then boundaries and control, 
though it may not have proved immediately fatal, and 
they may have suivived until then strength was sapped 
by othei more destructive forces, must have been a 
ueakenmg mfluence Its similai effects on the lestiie- 
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tive powers and piivilegos of Iho municipal authorities, 
^^lth winch the gilds themselves weie Imked, haidly need 
to be shown in detail. 

27 But the towns may or may not have lost their 
prosperity. 

That tlie tov\ns themselves declined m piospeiity 
between the fouiteonth and the sixteenth centimes has 
been maintained by some and denied by others It is ' 
contended that it is not jiroNcd by 1 emissions made by 
the Crown fiom thou assessments foi taxing puiposes 
aftei 1432 These may have meant the substitution of 
a dobiuto rule for an iircgulai, unsatisfactoij’’ piactice 
w Inch liad prowously been followed. The lastmg lecoi ds 
of costly splendoui iirescrved m the siuvivmg aicbitec- 
tuie and the testimony borne by “sumptuaiy-laMs” 
to extravagance may be set against piovisions foi 
compellmg mined houses to be rebuilt, winch had be- 
come a public nuisa nce, iieedmg public pressiue foi its 
icmoval. They may also be set against the wilhdiawal 
of wealthy inhabitants fiom dwellings in the towns to 
residences of gieatei pleasantness outside. But, wliat- 
ovei opinion we may form’' on the economic conditions 
of the limes and the material resoiuces of the towns,' 
the exclusive poweis of the municipal authorities cei- 
tainly deelmed. Agieements foi mutual exemptions 
of their bmgesses fiom tolls made between difteient 
towns, and the mcieasmg eneigy of the cential govoin- 
ment in framing and enforcing rules of general applu-a-, 
tion, wore co-operating causes. They were aided by the 
rise of the domestic system of mdustiy m the eountrj 
outside the mfluence of municipal control One system, 

* C?f. below m tho nest obaptcr, p 119 

7 
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m shoit, "was dying, and anolhai was coming into bemg 
m its placo Of this the changes m the towns wore 
significant , the changes in the country, as wo shall see 
in the following chaploi, weie equally momentous An 
old Older was indeed passing away, and a new era was 
beginning 



CHAPTEE YI 


FROM THE MEDIiEVAL TO THE MODERN 

WORLD 

{From EtUtarJ I to iht, Tudors ) 

Agriculture A^’D the CousTRr — Tun Black Devtu, 

THE PcASAKT EeYOLT, AKD IkOLOSURKS. 

I. Sir Walter of Henley and Fitzherbert were 
famous agricultural writers in the thirteenth and 
sixteenth centunes. 

In the thirteenth eentaiy Sn Walter of Henley wiote 
in Flench a booh on fanning iindei the title of 
“ Hu sl)and r\%**’^ which enjoj'ed great leputo. Its fame 
continued until m the sixteenth centuiy its place was 
taken by anothei work with a similai title 
“Maystor Fitzheibeit’s Boke of Husbandry” 1523 
passed through many editions befoie the close of 
the centuiy. An agiicultuialeviieitt has stated lecently 
that the theory, which the authoi of that book put 
foiwaid “of the oiigm of the fluke in sheep, survives 
in a moie scientific foim at the piesent da^ ” 

* Stijctly “Lo Dite de Hosebondrio." It has been tianslated 
Miss E Lamond 

t Mr E E Prothero, in “Tho Pioneers andProgiess of Enghsh 
Farming,” p 29 Fitzliorbcrt included some of Su Walter of 
Henlej’s woik. m bis own book 
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“ The eixleentli centuiy,” Mi Piothero reuiniks in his 
“ Pioneers and Piogi ess of Enghsh Faimmg,” “ especially 
towards its close, witnessed a goneial impulse to the 
study and piactice of faimmg” Noi was this sur- 
piismg, for "between 1450 and 1660 an agiicultmal 
revolution was accomplished, which may be briefly 
described as a change fiom self-sufficing to iirofit-gain- 
ing agriculture, from common to individual ownership.”* 
The change, in fact, was of no loss importance than that 
which occuiied about the same time m manufacturmg 
industiy, and was connected with it. That, as wo 
saw, was the passage of the woollen trade from the 
gild regime to the domestic system. The agiiculluial 
change may be detected by a comparison hetw’een Sir 
Waltei of Henley and FitzJieilteiJ; The former wrote 
at a'tlme when tillage of "oiien fields" was the general 
mode The lattei showed m his writmgs that he was 
fully awaio of the advantages of what is known as 
" convertible husbandry ” 

2 In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries an 
agricultural revolution occurred 

Undei the first of these sj stems the arab le and pastme 
weie kept distinct , with the second the pasture broken 
up at short mtervals was brought for a time under the 
plough The difference revealed the alteied standpoint 
of the farmer With the " open-field system ” the plough- 
land was treated as filling the chief positron , before the 
adoption of “ convertible husbandry ” it had given place 
in importance to the pasture Convertible husbandry was 
practised because it was found by experience to he of 
greater advantage than contmuous pasture given to that 
[bieedmg of sheep, which was rendered pecuhaily piofit- 
* “ The Pioneers and Progress of Enghsh Farnung,” p 18 
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/nWo by the giowtli of the 'woollon mdustiy , but its full 
/ beiiolit could not have been reaped unlesbcei tain circum- 
I stances had made it possible to substitute jiastme foi 
\ arable. Those are found m a change fiom common 
[to individual oumeiship,” from combined to sejiaiate 
i cultivation, uhich uns at once a cause and a con- 
\sequence of the bieak up of the manorial system. For 
the inclosuios, winch announced and accompanied the 
agiaiiaii revolution, consisted not merely of mcioach* 
ments made by the lord, but also of the consolidation 
of scatteied holdings dispcised befoie thiough “open 
fields” Not only were they necessary to the devotion 
of land to large tiacls of pasture for sheep, but they also 
allowed imjnoved aiablo cultivation, whenm conveitible 
husbandly' land was from time to time bioughtundei the 
plough. The substitution of “ seveial” for “champion,” 
ns the two systems of tenuie weie icspectively termed, 
pioved thus of advantage to arable ns well as to pastoral 
farming, and of this Fitzherbeit was aware Nor was 
“convertible husbandry” more than one important 
phase of dei elopment As the domestic system m manu- 
facturing industiy was destined to give way to the 
factoiy, so in agriculture convertible husbandry was to be 
followed and supplanted by the more scientific lotation 
of ciops The domestic system, as we saw', lose m impoit- 
ance as the gilds declmed, and convertible husbandry in 
the same way resulted from influences which pioved fatal 
to the open-field system found under the manor. In both 
manufacture and agricultuie the development from one 
phase to another was neithei universally noi unifoimly 
accomplished In some places suivivals fiom an eailiei 
or anticipations of a latei phase might be found, and 
instances might be discovered of varieties depaitmg less 
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01 moie fiom a pievaihng pattern. But conveitible 
husbandly ceitainly maiked a stage of adiance Diuing 
a paiticulai peiiod it was general, and it was a con- 
sequence of causes previously at \soik 

3 Changes had occurred before in the manorial 
system 

The opcn-Jidd system was a chaiacteiistic featuio of 
the inanoi. The three great fields*' into uhich the 
arable land was divided ueie in then turn subdmded 
into seveial stiips Some of these scattered stiiiis 
might foim portions of the loid’s demesne, some might 
consist of the holdings of villems, bound to rendei sei vices 
of a moie oi less burdensome chniactor, and others 
might belong to the socmen oi the fice tenants, whose 
position, though suboidmate to the lord, was yet more 
dignified and independent than that of the villeins. 
With the lajise of time the numbei of fiee tenants 
incieased fiom vaiious causes The economic position of 
the villems impioved, although then standing m the 
eyes of the law might be mfeiioi to that which they 
had m fact gained by custom The occasion, and sign, of 
this impiovement was the mci easing exchange of laboui 
sei vices foi money pajments #It is possible that the 
loid’s demesne may giadually have been withdrawn 
from scattered strips distiibuted m the open fields, and 
gathered mto a compact united whole But, whether this 
were the case oi not before the time of those inclosuies, 
of uhich we shall treat later, it ceitainly was not 
unusual foi portions of the demesne to be let at money 
rents to tenants moie or less free, and incioachments 

*■ It seems that the two field system, where it picvailed, lent 
itself more easily than the three-field system to “ convertible hus- 
bandry,” and, afterwards, to the jjbiir-coiose rotation 
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fiom tliG common waste, allowed under conditions by the 
Statute of Merton, might be put to a similar use. As 
poitions of the demesneweie let — and this object would, 
of couise, be achieved more conveniently as the demesne 
itself was consolidated — the need for the actual sei vices 
of the villems would dimmish, and a leadmess to accept 
money payments instead would increase A similai 
lesult would follow the substitution of hued laboureis 
from theianks of those who either possessed no land, or, 
like the cottais, occupied holdings which weie not large 
enough to supply their wants oi to fill then time In 
any event, fiom the Noiman Conquest onwaids an 
mciease in the number of hued laboureis, a growmg 
commutation of sei vices, and a development of the 
practice of leasing were changes occurring with different 
degrees of completeness and at different rates of speed 
m different manors and districts of the country. The 
tenants of a manor from the first may have been 
composed of various classes, distinguished now for 
convenience of study into broad groups, and yet con- 
sisting m reality of smaller sections shading into one 
another by nice differences which might baffle percep- 
tion. These differences might be multiplied in fact by 
the changes we have noted They might be leduced by 
legal theory and practice, which tended to give rigidity 
and permanence to broad Imes of division, and to meige 
mmoi distinctions m the two classes of the free and 
the unfiee 

4 The Black Death visited England in 1348 
( In the middle of the fourteenth century a disturbing 
influence appeared This was the Black Death, which 
visited England m 1348 and 1349 Of the terrible 
natuie of its lavages ho doubt can be felt It leachod 
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the countiy m the yeai aftei Edward III. returned 
m timmph fiom hia \actoiy at Crecy and at 
1348 Calais, and before it jiassed away it had de- 
stioyed fiom a thud to a half of the people 
Di Jessopp has examined ceitain records in the 
Eastern counties, and given the result in his booh 
on “ The Coming of the Fiiars.’'^ Theii testimony is 
the more deserving of confidence, because they consist of 
a bare catalogue of incidents, foi tampoiing w’lth which 
theie was no sufficient motive Chioniclers, ivriting 
then naiiatives in the midst of the alaim and distress 
of the “ deadly pestilence,” might be tempted to 
exaggerate, but the Institution Books of the Diocesan 
Eegistiies, and the Rolls of the Manor Courts, tell, 
without comment, an impiessive tale, neither adding to, 
nor taking away from, its silent eloquence. The Institu- 
tion Books record the admissions to hvmgs. They were 
kept, and have been jireseived, with care, for when 
Papal mterfeience with private pationage was at once 
jealously lesented, and constantly feared, these Books 
supplied the holdei of a benefice, mto which he had 
been hastily thrust at the death of his predecessor, with 
the guarantee needed to preserve hrs claim They 
supply, therefore, a record of deaths among the parochral 
clergy, and also among the heads of religious houses, 
who were generally compelled to present themselves on 
sleetion to their Bishop A similar record of the deaths 
Df the holders of land is found in the rolls of the 
Manorial Courts On the decease of a tenant, certain 
rights of the lord arose. If he died without heirs his 
land might be forfeit, or “ escheated ” His hens might 
have to yield a “heiiot,” in the form of the best beast, 
* Of Essays IV and V 
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on their succession, and to pay a fine for admission. To 
piotect, theiefoie, the lights of the loid, and to secuie 
the inteiesls of the tenants, the Court Bolls lequired, 
and leceived, the same caieful attention as the Institu- 
tion Books. Their 3 omt testimony accordinglj' to the 
lavages of the plague can haidly be impeached , and 
they lecoid a pait alone of the moitalitj' occuiimg in 
the aiea, to which they lefer. Poi a livmg might lemain 
vacant for some time from lack of a successoi, and only 
the heads of families fignied, as a lule, on the loUs of 
the klanor Courts 

5 The ravages of the pestilence were very great. 

Fiom Di. Jessopp’s exammation of these recoids we 
may select some typical examples. Entires, noting the 
absence of hens, “swarm in the Couit Bolls” of the 
yeai 1349. Sometimes the recoid is bioken for a yeai 
or two. Sometimes it is begun in one hand and con- 
tinued m another, not yet fully formed, or is maned by 
the bungles of some amateur In one manor seventeen 
tenants, eight of whom left no heirs, died m the interval 
between one court and another. In a second manor 
fifty -four men and fourteen women from a population, 
which must have numbered less than four hundred, 
were killed in six months, and twenty -foui left no hens 
In the parish of Hunstanton, “ which a man may walk 
round m two or three horns, and the wdiole population 
of which might have assembled m the church then 
recently built, one hundred and seventy-two persons, 
tenants of the manoi, died off in eight months , seventy- 
four of them left no heirs male, and nineteen others had 
no blood relation in the world to claim the inheritance 
of the dead.” “In the two counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, at least nineteen religious houses were left 
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Without piioi 01 abbot ” “In the house of Augustinian 
Canons at Heveiingland piioi and canons died to a 
man” “Duiing the month of July” (1849) “in 
seal eely a village withm five miles of Noiuich had the 
paison escaped the moitality ” “ In a single yeai 

upwaids of eight bundled paiishes lost thou paisons, 
eighty-thiee of them twice, and ton of them tlnco times 
m a few months ” “ When I considei all this,” 

Di Jessopp lemaiLs, “and a gieat deal moie that 
might be dwelt on, I see no othoi conclusion to anne 
at but one, namely, that during the yeai ending March, 
1350, moie than half the population of East Anglia W'as 
swept away by the Black Death. If anyone should 
suggest that many moie than half died, I should not bo 
disposed to quaiiel with him,” It must also he lemom- 
heied, as Di Jessopp obseives, that piolmhly the moi- 
tahty m the towns of East Anglia, which eien then weie 
by no means unimpoitant, was cqnall} oi more seveie, 
foi the sanitaiy conditions may well have been w'oise 
Theie aie ceitainly leasons foi thinking that othei parts 
of the land suileied no loss disastrously fiom the Black 
Death 

6 The Statutes of Labourers tried to prevent the 
rise of wages, which followed 

The natural consequence of this great mortality was 
seen in a scarcity of labour, and a difficulty in obtaining 
its services at the previous lates of paj^ment This 
difficulty would be felt in town and country ‘Where 
the demesne was cultivated by hired labour, the for- 
feiture of land on the death of a tenant, which must 
often have resulted from the failure of heus, would 
prove but a mixed advantage to the lord "Wheie tonan| , 
and heirs alike had died, theie was no fine to be paid 
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on ndiuiF‘5ion, and fresh labour must bo hiiod toxsork 
the additional land. That labour could only be lined 
at a duaioi lalo. To meet the emeigoncy a pioclamation 
M.is i‘!‘5ued. and. when Paihament assembled, 
the Statute of Labouiois was passed m 1851, to 1351 
bo followed by olhcis of a similai but moie 
^stiingent character in 1357 and 13(50. Tlio pioclama- 
; tion and the Statutes woie intended to foice laboiueis to 
. woik at the old lates of wages None were to give, 01 
, to take, highei wages in the countiy 01 the town None, 
’ who possessed no othei means of Inohhood, woio to 
lefusean offer of woik on such terms. None weie to 
quit then employment on pain of unpiisonmont Those, 
who took this step, woio, by the Statute of 1860, to be 
bianded on theii foieheads. By the Statute of 1357 
' the fines levied for bieakmg the eailier Statute weie 
given to the loids as a slimulus to then activity in 
laricsling offenders. These Statutes were notewoiUiVi 
not meiely because they tried, in haimony w’lth the 
medireval tempoi, to legulato slnctlj’ the conditions of 
cmjilo^ ment, but also on account of then penalties 
agamst gn mg alms to those ** valiant beggais ” who weie 
able to woik butpiefeiicd to tiamp, and of the endeavoin 
which they made to fix the piico of piovisions By the 
latter attempt they softened, in spuit at least, the haish- 
ness of which they might be accused. In the^to on 
almsgiving they anticipated latei legislation deahng^th 
the undeserving pool. 

7. They failed 

I The Statutes failed to achieve theii aim The foices 
SWith winch they came into conflict weie too poweifiil. 
%o fix by legislation a “ 3 ust juice ” was, mdeed, a 
/iavouiite object of the mediaival lulei. To establish by 
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the same means a “just wage” did not seem to be 
eithei novel oi impossible, but, on the contiary, a 
inomising method of checking a use of puces. Nor 
could an attempt to deteimine wages by legulation, 
accompanied by an endeavoui to settle the puce of 
piovisions, be deemed unjust, however oppressive weie 
the penalties foi bleaches of the law imposed by the 
latei seveiei Statutes. Before the Statutes, wages had, 
it seems, iisen m a highei degree than the puces, which 
would chiefly concern the laboureis’ expenditure, and 
then demands might appeal “e\toitionato ” After the 
Statutes, the use of puces was piohably helped by certam 
changes made m the corns, which became less heavy 
in piopoition to them size, and by the intioduction of 
foieign money, which would aid in swelling the cuiicncy, 
in lendeung it less valuable, and raising the pnees of 
goods foi which it was exchanged. The labourer, theie- 
foie, might now he the victim, as he had formerly 
peihaps been the agent, of “extortion ” As a matter of 
fact, Thoiold Kogeis believes* that average w'ages rose 
some fifty pei cent He thinks that the Statutes were 
generally evaded, and that lecouise was bad to such 
colourable pretences as those revealed in the bailiffs’ 
rolls, where high figures were first entered, through 
which the pen w'as afterwards drawn, and lower figures 
were then put in their place 

8 “ Stock and land ” leases became common. 

For towTi and foi country alike the Statutes of 
Labourers had been intended Saddlers and skimieis, 
tailors, smiths and carpenters, were mcluded m the 
proclamation of 1349 Carpenters, masons and plas- 
terers, tileis, carriers and shoemakers, and other crafts- 
* “ Six Centunes," p 287 
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men, -were brought under the Statute of 1351. in the 
towns, it seems, the failure of the legislation was 
admitted, and the use of wages was, willingly oi 
unwillingly, allowed. In the country the situation was 
met m anothei way, and greater fiiction was caused 
Before the Black Death the piactice of lettmg land, 
whether it belonged to the demesne or had been taken 
fiom the waste, was not unknown, and money-ients 
were generally paid. Even the “ stock and land leases,” 
desciibed by Thorold Eogers,* had occasionally been 
given and taken. Under these the lent was measured, 
and treated, not as a money-commutation foi service 
rendered before m labour, but as a proportion of the profit 
expected to arise from the cultivation of the land In the 
last half of the fomteenth century such leases became 
common The tenant rented the land with the necessary 
stock foi working it , and at the close of his tenancy, 
which might last for seven or for ten years, he restored 
the stock or its value m money. Sometimes he was only 
Uableto make the replacement if the losses mciuied were 
usual, and were not caused by some exceptional calamity 
In time he might substitute his own stock for that of his 
landlord; and thus the stock-and-land ” lease issued 
by a natural development, in the course of some seventy 
years, in the modern form of tenancy.! Under this the 
farmer possesses the stock with which the land is worked, 
and conducts the busmess of cultivation with capital 
which he controls, whether it belong to himself oi be 
borrowed from a banker or some othei source The 
landlord supplies and maintams the buildmgs, and beats 
the expense of the permanent improvements. This 
Xnactice of English landlords, m which they differ 
* “ Sis Centuries,” p. 279, etc. f Ibid , p. 282 
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fiom lush, may, poihaps, Thoiold Eogois holds,*" be 
tiaced to the “habit of cultivating thou oivn estates 
with then own capital, at then own risk,” which at iiist 
pi evaded in any case, the tenant undoi the new " stock 
and land” lease, in spite of some impoitant diffoiences, 
might be legaided as a foieiunnoi of thefaimei of to- 
day, who w oiks his land, and pays his lent, on commeicial 
> piinciples On these giounds at any late he might be 
distmguished fiom his piedecossois. The gieat piessure 
lesulting fiom the scaicity of laboui aftei the Black 
Death stimulated the loids thus to seek relief m leasing 
then land, w'heie they weie able The tenants would, foi 
the most pait, bo content to cultivate it with the laboui 
of themselves and then families, foi wdiich they need 
not pay high w’ages in a deal market. The landloidwas 
fieed fiom the difficulty of obtaining hiied labom, w’oik- 
ing, as befoie, undei his bailiff 

9 Disputes arose between the lords and the 
villeins 

But leasmg was not always possible, oven whole it 
was welcome Most of the tenants placed m this new 
lelation had piobably been fiee laboureis. The villems 
lemamed, lendeiing sei vices, paitly in laboui and paitly 
m money With the use of puces the money did not 
go so fai m the puichase of commodities, and among 
these might be included the mstruments of agiicultuial 
pioduction With the scaicity of hiied laboui and the 
advance in wages, the inteiests of the loids inclined, 
W'heie they had the choice, in the direction of obtammg 
services in actual laboui in piefeience to money-payments 
Thatthepiocessof commutation should be aiiested — and 


* “ Six Centunes," p 64 
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in tho Eastern Counties, appaicntly, ifc had not yet gone 
\ ciy fill — that set VICOS in laboui should bo iigidly exacted, 
that the loids should tabc advantage of any supeiioiity 
that their status oi contiol of documents might affoid , 
that the manoiial couits, ivheie the issue ivas tiied, 
should give them, and not the villems, the benefit of 
the doubt whole doubt existed, that the fines and dis- 
abilities which lomamed when sei vices m labour had 
been commuted, such as leshictions on tho mairiage of 
a daughtei or tho education of a son, should ajipeai to 
tho Mlloins a moiogiiovous biudon than hitheito they 
had boon, were consequences which natnially follow’ed 
They created oi incicased friction betveen loid and 
villein. Escapes of nllems to the towms became raoio 
fiequent The imposition, m 1880, of a poll-tax, 
which was specially heavy, to meet the expenses 1380 
of a wai that had lattoily been unfoitunato and 
so mismanaged that it was attended by lavaging of the 
English coasts, fanned tho smouldeiing embeis of dis- 
content. Its collection lequiied and evoked stiict and 
vexatious attention, lepoated in a second mquuy, on the 
pait of the collectois, w'hoso duty it was to ascertain the 
amount of a man’s possessions. The humblei cleigy, 
whoso tithes were often “ impiopiiated ” for the benefit 
of some gieat loid, eucouiaged the using, and the 
exciting influence of the seimons of John Ball and the 
distuibing, stimulating leaching of Wyeliffe and his 
follow eiB, which, m spite of tho scholastic lan- 
guage m w'hich its socialistic leanings weie ex- 1381 
pressed, may, by difleient channels, have leached 
the popular oai, combmed to louse feimentmg giievance 

*■ Certain grievances are noticed in “Piers the Plowman," by 
■William Langland 
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into open revolt In 1381 tbe stoim buist, and by its 
violence alarmed those in authoiity.^ 

10 The Peasant Revolt did not abolish villeinage. 

The Peasant Bevolt was mailed by the destruction of 
muniment i ooms and by the burning of mills. These acts 
" were significant Tlie foimoi contamed the documentary 
evidence of serfdom, the lattei iieie visible loliens of 
the oppiessiie piivileges of the lords, who compelled 
their dependants to giind then coin at their mills. The 
hopes and ambitions of the peasants were vaguely directed 
to freedom, when they weie forced to substitute a 
specific demand for general discontent, they asked for 
the lettmg of land at modeiate rates. Tlie Bevolt was, 
at first, attended by success. Manors were attacked, 
towns were invaded, and the safety of the capital itself 
was threatened by the bands, which came from the 
neighbouring counties Those from Kent, where the 
peasants were, at least in theory, free, were led by 
Wat Tylei, and his death pioved a serious blow' The 
bold and conciliatory address of the youthful king re- 
moved the danger But, w’hon the Bevolt had been 
suppressed w'lth a vigorous aim, the poasantiy had not 
achieved then freedom, although the indirect influence 
on the minds and memories of those in power may ulti- 
mately have proved considerable At the moment, how- 
ever, Eichaid did not keep the promises w'hich he made , 
and for this excuse might be sought m the ^'lolence of the 
peasants themselves, which loused the mfluential portion 
of the nation to crush them, and in the firm determina- 
tion of the lords to preserve obligations, from which the 
King was unable, and Parliament was unwilling, to giant 
release Services and disabilities contmued They dis- 
* Cy. G M Trevelyan, “ England m the Age of Wyclifife " 
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appealed under the giadual influence of economic foices 
■which pioduced slo-wly what the revolt failed at once 
to achieve But Fitzheibeit in the sixteenth 
centuiy could still legiet the existence of vil- 
leinage , and Elizabeth fieed the villems on the loyal 
estates 

II. Economic forces gradually accomplished this 

T\^hen Eitzheibeit wiote, the system of “ conveitible 
husbandly” was so fai lecoginsed that he knew its 
iheiits. That system followed a laige conveision of 
aiable into pastuie, which was stimulated, not only b}' 
the developments of the woollen mdustiy, but also by 
difficulty in obtauiing laboui. Pastuie leijuiied fai 
less laboui than aiable The use in wages made hiied 
laboui dealer the leluctance and ill-will, which would 
natuially accompany the foiced dischaige of sei vices by 
Mlleins, begat a disposition to avoid the need By the 
close pf the sixteenth centuiy villeinage disappeaied 
Duimg the fifteenth the change of aiable into pastuie 
steadily piogiessed The manoiial economy, m fact, 
was undeimined The growth of sheep-faiming proved 
fatal to the open field system, imdei which the -villeins, 
the free tenants, and sometimes also the loid himself, 
possessed holdmgs made up of small stiips, dispeised m 
differ ent places In manufactui mg mdustiy the domestic 
system proved incompatible with the lestiictive lules 
of the gilds In agiicultuie the tiaditional loutine of 
the manoi gave way befoie the iiiesistible pressure 
of economic mfluences, and the same methods, which 
encountered and removed the obstacles of the open- 
field system, made it no longer of advantage to insist on 
forced labour. 


8 
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12 Inclosures were made. 

The change from aiable to pastuie meant inclosure 
Fiom 1170 to 1530 aecoidingly inclosuies neie made on 
an extensive scale This peiiod, like that winch, latei, 
sketched fiom 1760 to 1880, maiked a stage of rapid 
movement in a process, which occupied m all upwards 
of four hundred years The eailiei, like the later period, 
accompanied and allowed developments of agiicultuial 
practice But the permanent advantage of the whole 
nation was not mcompatible with serious mjuiy to 
special classes The substitution of “ seveial ” for 
“ champion” proved certainly of profit to aiable as well 
as to pastoral faimmg The energy of the individual 
could now be centred on a compact inclosed whole, instead 
of being distributed, and, it might be, dissipated, over 
many scattered fragments in open fields He could pursue 
the course of cultivation, which he found most con- 
venient to himself, and most suitable to his land, without 
interference caused by common rights of grazing, or a 
stipulated order of rotation. It is evident at least that 
the change from arable to pasture was not followed by 
the advance m the puce of corn, which might have 
been expected 

13 They often injured the villeins 

None the less the process of mclosure wrought mjury 
to villems m particular, and m general to the humbler 
classes of the community Durmg the reign of Elizabeth, 
when the movement was less rapid, suchmfeiiormteiests 
met with more attention, and villems might derive the 
advantage m cultivation which naturally resulted from 
union of then holdmgs Even then smaller cottagers 
might suffer from the loss of employment, or the for- 
feiture of rights of pastuie, which would follow the 
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inclosuie of the waste and the extension of sheep-faiming 
But fiom 1450 to 1550 the position diffeied seiiously fiom 
that which afteiwaids obtained fiom the middle to the 
end of the sixteenth centuiy. At the last date indeed the 
inclosures ceased as a geneial movement, to be lenewed 
again two eentuiies latei, in obedience to the needs of 
agiicultural science 

14. This was especially the case during the earlier 
period of the inclosures, 1450-1550. 

Villeins neie aflected by the inclosuies m vaiious 
nays. The change of the demesne of the loid fiom 
aiable to pastuie curtailed emploj'ment It in^uied the 
smaller tenants, nho added to the scanty lesouices of 
then* little holdings the help of occasional wages 
Such a lesult followed, even when the demesne had 
been withdrawn before from the open fields, and gathered 
mto a sepaiate nhole. If it were still mingled with the 
scattered holdings of the free tenants and the villeins, 
its inclosuie would mteifeie with common cultivation, 
and might limit, 01 annul, the lights of common pasture 
on the stubble and the fallow. A similai result would 
follow the mclosuie of then holdmgs by free tenants , 
but m this case, as m that of the lord’s demesne, the only 
' ground of grievance foi the villems would be inteifeience 
with lights of pasture over fallow and stubble It may 
be doubted whether then mterests, protected as they 
might possibly be in legal theory, would, m actual 
practice, be consistently regarded. It is ceitam that 
the waste was extensively inclosed, and that this was 
felt to be a real giievance The legal position here 
was less favouiable to the preservation of the lights 
of the villems The Statute of Meiton allowed the 
loid to mcioach, if enough lemamed to meet the re- 

8—2 
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quiiements of the tenants The burden of proof lay on 
then side, and not on his , and, while free tenants 
weie expicssly mentioned m the Statute, villeins wore 
mcluded by customary inteipietation alone. 

15 The legal position of the villeins was doubtful 

Even fiom their own seatteied holdings they weio 

sometimes ousted They might be ejected by the force, , 
which oveiiodo the law. Or they might be removed 
undei vaiious legal pretexts Fines foi admission, w’hich 
they could not pay, might be demanded, and the land 
might then he forfeit Or leases, which were virtually 
tenancies at will, might be substituted for the tenure, 
which m legal theoiy was “piecarious,” but by custom 
was consideied permanent. The custom itself aiose but 
slowly Villeinage, with a tenure dependent on the will 
of the loid, was giadually transfoimed mto copyhold, 
undei which a tenant was secured from eviction The 
Black Death may have helped to fix the custom ; for it 
made the loids moie anxious to keep, than eagei to 
expel, tenants bound to lendei then due of labour The 
Yoikist kings, who encouraged the towns, and the humblei 
classes, may have favoured its judicial recognition 
But even the new custom did not prevent the lords fiom 
lesoiting with success to oldei legal rights, when 
economic motives urged m this dnection , and the 
doubts, surrounding the legal position, weie such as to 
permit of a luling by the courts injurious to the tenant 

16 Legislation was passed to check inclosures 

There were, it is tine, countms scarcely affected by m- 

closuies, and theie were others, where the amount was 
small. But there were also counties, such as Suffolk and 
Norfolk, Heitfoidshue, Essex and Kent, Northampton- 
shire, Shiopshire, Worcestershire and Leicestershire, 
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wlteie inclosuies took place over the greater part, if not 
the iiliole, of the chstiict. The attention of the Legis- 
latuie \sas attiactccl to the mattei, and Commissions of 
Enquiry were appointed, and measures taken to check 
the e^iIs It is mteiestmg to note that the Com- 
mission of 1517 followed, at no long inlei\al, the 1517 
time when Bii Thomas Slore, in his “Utopia,” 
had spoken^ of sheep becoming so “great devoweieis 
and so wjlde, that they eate up, and swallow downe the 
veiy men them selfes. They consume, destioye and 
devoure whole heUles, bowses, and cities. For looks,” 
he continues, “in what parts of the lealme doth giowe 
the fynest, and thoiefoie dearest woll, theie noblemen 
and gentlemen, yea, and ceiteyn Abbotfes, . . . leave 
no grounde foi tillage, thei mclose al into pastures 
thei thiow doiine houses, they plucke downe townes, 
and leave nolhmg standynge, but only the chuiehe to 
be made a shopohowse.” The encouragement of popula- 
tion was, it is tiue, an object kept m view' by the Meicantilo 
System as an essential condition of national power , and 
agiiciiltuie, and especially tillage, were favouied as a 
means to such an end. The Tudor sovcieigns followed 
thus an evamiile set by then piedecessois m trymg to 
check the destruction of houses, and to limit the acreage 
of land, which one individual might occupy, and the 
number of sheep, which he might possess. But such 
( laws were e^aded, and mclosme contmued. 

17 . The break-up of the Manorial system took 
place. 

Yet the woollen industry, which stimulated the in- 
closures, itself supplied to some extent the remedy for 
the distress that it was causmg. The domestic system, 

* In the Fust Book 
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under which it was now being conducted, furnished a 
second occupation for the seasons, and the houis, when 
the labouiei, and his family, could not puisue then 
agiicultuial work The giowth of the manufactuio of 
cloth offeied new opportunity for employment to those 
diiven fiom faiming to make loom foi sheep The 
total influence of this mdustiy was ceitainly lemaik- 
able It was the fiist to discaid the lestiictive lulos of 
the gilds m the towns , it helped to cause in the countiy 
the bieak-up of the manoi The modern uoild, in fact, 
with its flesh ideas and novel piactices, was taking the 
place slowly, but surely, of the customs and institutions 
of the middle ages They, oi then ghosts, might lingei, 
in some places foi many a day, but the life was gone 
fiom them, and then mfluence vas spent The un- 
alteimg conditions of mediieval times, which were thus 
depaiting, have been legietted by some thmkeis, tioubled 
by the restless movements and bevsildeiing uncei- 
tamties of the moie modem age m which they live But 
another view of the matter is also held It has been 
eloquently expressed by Pioude m the opening words 
of his “ History of England fiom the Fall of Wolsey to 
the Death of Elizabeth ” “ In periods like the present,” 
he writes,’” ” when knowledge is ever}' day extendmg, 
and the habits and thoughts of mankind aie perpetually 
changmg under the mfluence of new discoveries, it is 
no easy mattei to thiow om selves back mlo a time in 
which for centuiies the European world grew ujion a 
single type, m w’hich the forms of the father’s thoughts 
were the forms of the son’s, and the late descendant was 
occupied in treadmg mto paths the footprmts of his 
distant ancestors So absolutely has change become 

* P 1 
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the law of our present condition, that it is identified 
with eneigy and inoial health, to cease to change is to 
lose place m the great lace, and to pass away fiom off 
the eaith with the same convictions which we found 
when we entered it, is to have missed the best object 
for which we now seem to exist ” Yet “ to cease to 
change ” was the cheiished ideal of the middle ages 
i8. Different opinions have been held about the 
economic conditions of the fifteenth century 
A peeuhai diffeience of opmion has aiisen on the 
economic conditions of that fifteenth century m which, 
we have noted, both m manufactuiing and m agricultural 
industry important revolutions were beginning The 
century has been described by one writer^ as the 
“ golden age of the English labourer ” — as a time when 
he enjoyed a prosperity, a command of necessaiy com- 
modities allowed by his wages and then puces, which 
he never reached again. Another writerf has pamted 
the conditions of the people m the blackest colours, 
living in uncomfortable dwellmgs, lookmg on mean 
unsanitaiy suiioundings, and visited by frequent pesti- 
lence and famme It is possible that the unfavourable 
critic has placed excessive trust in the exaggerated 
accounts of ceitaui years and places given by certain 
chroniclers It seems probable that the sangume 
observer has not paid enough attention to that general 
megulaiity, and frequent mteriuption, of employment, 
which must have seriously dunmished the annual average 
income gained even by the men, whose wages have 
been actually recorded by day or week or month As 
we saw m the previous chaptei, facts may be opposed to 

* Thorold Bogers 

+ Denton, m his “ England m the Fifteenth Century " 
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facts, evidence must be compared \Mlh evidence. It 
cannot be denied that the mateiial comforts of life have 
been supplied in gieatei fulness in the piesent age than 
they could have been foui centuiles befoie It may be 
the case that something of ceitamt}’' and independence 
has been yielded in exchange At any late, the whole 
period that we have been examining saw' an eventful 
change We may (jiiote again the language of Froudo 
who thus deseiibes the sixteenth century. “ A 
change,” he writes,* “was then coming upon the 
world, the meaning and diiection of which oven still 
IB hidden fiom us, a change fiom era to era Tho 
paths tiodden by the footsteps of ages were biohen 
up , old things weie passing away, and the faith and 
life of ten centuiies weie dissolving hhe a dream. 
Chivalry was dymg , the abbey and the castle w’eie soon 
together to ciumble into mms, and all the forms, desires, 
beliefs, convictions of the old w'orld were passing away, 
nevei to return ” “ In the fabric of habit in which they 
had so laboriously built foi themselves, mankind were to 
remam no longer ” “ And now it is all gone — like an 
unsubstantial pageant faded , and between us and the 
old English there lies a gulf of mystery which the prose 
of the histoiian will never adequately bridge. They 
cannot come to us, and oui imagmation can but feebly 
penetrate to them ” 

* “ History,” p 61 
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CHAPTEE VII 


THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM AND THE OLD 
ECONOMICS 

(Fio?n the Tudors to the Georges ) 

Tr\de and Industry in Engl\nd 

V I. The Tudor monarchy favoured the commercial 
and industrial classes 

“The Tudor monaiehy,” writes Mi. Goldwin Smith 
, m his “ Political Histoiy ” of the ** United Kmgdom,”"*^ 
\ “ lested on the middle classes, which, in spite of the 
\ Wais of the Eoses, had been all the time gainmg giound, 
land, bemg commeicial and mdustiial, welcomed aftei 
jthe civil war a strong government, thinking less, foi the 
/tune, of political hbeity than of hbeifcy to ply the loom, 

' speed the plough, giow the wool, and spread the sail 

I A nation eniiching itself in peace and sub- 
missive to the fatheily rule of a wise long 1485-1509 
was the ideal of the fiist Tudoi ” The 
piactice of his son andsuccessoi, m 1 educing the amount 
of good metal contained in the coins, oi debasing the 
cuiiency, as it is called, depaited from this 
ideal, and dealt a blow to the economic 1509-1547 
welfare of the nation, and especially of the 
labouiing classes, which was none the less deadly, 
* Of “ The United Kingdom a Political History,” vol 1 , p 289 

[ 
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because it was subtle The pernicious example thus 
set by Heniy ^nil in the Intoi years of his reign 
was followed at fiist by the ministers of 
1547-1553 Edwaid VI They also puisued, and ex- 
tended, the policy of appiopiiating religious 
revenues, which, beginning with the monastic houses, 
was aftei wards applied to the funds of the gilds, con- 
secrated to such objects This policy, indeed, was not , 
lesponsible foi the appeaiance of pauperism, or its 
accompanying evils, and the chanty of the leligious 
foundations may not, at any lato at the last, have been 
well 01 wisely bestowed , but it wi ought destiuction to 
an established oidei of ailaiis, and mjury to those, who 
depended on its continuance The leign oj 
1558-1603 Elizabeth is as lemarkable foi the resolutf 
wisdom of the measuios taken by her anc 
her counsellois in lepairing gieat economic ills, as q 
deseives to be memoiable foi laymg the foundations ol 
maiitune supiemacy, and staitmg colonial “expansion ’ 

“ The Queen pooi , the lealm exhausted , the nobihtj 
pool and decayed, good captains and soldiers wantmg 
the people out of oidei , justice not executed , all thmgf 
deal, excesses m meat, diet, and appaiel, dnisions 
among oui selves; wai with Fiance, the Piench kmj 
bestiidmg the lealm, having one foot m Calais, and th( 
othei m Scotland , steadfast enemies, but no steadfas 
fiiends — such was the legacy of tioublei 
1553-1558 which Elizabeth leceived from Maiy, anc 
hei Eecomage, hei Statute of Appien 
tices, and hei Pooi Law, beai testimony no lesi 
to the gieatness of the problems with wdiich sh( 
dealt than to the ability, and statesmanship, shown 11 
* Quoted by Froude, “ History of England,” vol -vu , p 8 
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thfijjLJiandling. “A nation enricliing itself” “undei 
tliG faiheily rule” of a “mso” and “stiong govern- 
ment ” may justly be said to have been the economic 
” ideal ” of the Elizabethan age. 

2. The economic policy of the day ivas the 
” Mercantile System.” 

The asscition, with incicasmg emphasis, of the 
aiidiority of the cential government, enteiing the 
domain, and withdiawing the piivilegos, of local bodies, 
and leplacing smaller inteiests by national considera- 
tions, wa^diajactciistic of the Tudor monaichy In 
this it puisued a poficy ie¥emblihg'that of Edwaid I 
and Edwaid III ; and it lent its pow’eiful co-opeiation to 
/the ovei throw’ of the old, narrow, rigid society, of which 
jthe Manoi and the GiW w’oie types A strong govein- 
ment was now icady in theii stead to guide the advance 
.of commoico and industiy. But the piinciples, which 
stimulated, and conti oiled economic activity in the days 
W the Tudois, dilTeied fiom the libeial instmcts inspii- 
ang an cailior national policy That the Meicantilo 
System was the right guide foi a nation to follow in its 
economic conduct, even if individual w’ealth, oi national 
plenty, w’eie theieby saciificed to national 
powei, was a belief shaied by the Tudois 1603-1688 
with the Stuarts It lasted thiougli the 
Commonwealth, the Kestoiation, and the Eevolution 
It was one of the motives of the contest with Holland, 
and the latei stiuggle w'ltli Fiance, as well as the eailiei 
quarrel with Spam Amid civil commotion and political 
change it continued to piompt and dnect economic 
policy in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuiies The principles of the system weie briefly 
stated by Loid Bacon when he obseived that Heniy VII 
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*1 bowed ” the “ ancient policy of the lealm ” fiom 
7 consideiation of plenty to consideiation of iiovser” 

S National powei was the object sought, and it would be 
haid to piovo that it was not the object reached, by 
the Meicantile System Adam Smith, whose cnticism 
laigely helped to sap and destroy its influence, justified 
an exception ho was willmg to allow to that fieedom of 
tiade, which he sought to put in its place, by the 
aigumont that “ defence ” was “ of much more import- 
ance than opulence "*■ The excuse thus made for the 
Act of Navigation, “ the uisest of all the commeicial 
legulations of England,” might be extended. For the 
economic policy of Edwaid UI., aiming at plenty, had 
consulted the inteiest of the eonsumei , but the Meican- 
tile System, on the other hand, at the cost, peihaps, of 
some “ opulence,” sought the advantage of the pioducei, 
as a sign and condition of national power, and of 
ability to make a successful “ defence ” against foieign 
assault 

3 National power, and not plenty, was the object 
sought 

Powei was maintained, and advanced, by the collec - 
t^ j).f ^treasure, by the increase of shipping, and by the 
giowth of population All thiee were elements of 
national strength Tieasuie, which supplied the sinews 
of piompt and effective wai, and was possessed in 
^ abundant measure by Spain, the enemy of England, 
might be seemed by duect attention to the movements 
of the precious metals themselves mto, and out of, the 
countiy, 01 might mduectly be obtained by managing 
the expoits and impoits of goods The eaily “ bul hoa - 
ists” adopted the strictei attitude, the later “meicari- 
* U/ “‘Wealth o£ Nations," Book IV , chap u 
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tilists” wore distinguished by their bioadei views 
Shipping, again, furnished the mateiial foi a poweiful 
pavj, the “first line of defence” of an island. Its 
development was the motive, which promiited Naviga- 
tion Acts, reseiving to English ships the piivilege of 
cariying goods Eoi the same leason favouring atten- 
tion was turned to the fishmg industiy, fiom which 
imarineis could be supplied. Nor was a laige and 
jvigoious population less impoitant an element of 
|national powei than tieasuie oi ships Tillage was 
encouiaged because it piovidod the food, and pieseived 
the health, of the people, to whom it offoied laigei 
oppoituniiy of employment than its competitoi, and 
supplantei, pasture All these motives — the accumula- 

i tion of tieasiue, the growth of shipping, and the main- 
tenance and mciease of the numbers and strength of 
j the people-guided the regulation of tiade and mdustiy 
With such ob 3 ects m view new mdustiies were intro- 
duced, old industries protected, commerce extended, 
probable rivals jealously excluded, actual competitors, 
if possible, mjured These were the mam pimciples of 
the Mercantile System 

4^^he ideas of the Mercantile System were seen 
earlier (a) in attention to treasure 
Its influence over the opmions and conduct of men 
dechned before its theory was abandoned, or its practice 
» reversed. Eoi some time before it gave place to freedom 
of trade, its authority was growmg less, and new ideas 
ueie taking shape In the same way, although 
Henry "VII might be credited with a fresh dnection 
given to the “ ancient policy ” of the realm, the leading 
ideas of the Mercantile System had been expiessed m 
the acts of previous rulers. Its beginnings may be seen 
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m the leign of Eiohard 11., ami traced, A\ith inci easing 
distinctness, undeT'flie Jtings, ^Yho favoured the 

couuneicial and industiial classes then gioving in 'wealth 
and powei. The Mercantile System, foi instance, 
1335 aimed at the accumulation of treasure. But 
1339 Edward III pioMdod in his day that no one 
should take silvei 01 gold fiom the country 
without a license, and that eveiy mei chant should 
impoit 13s 4d in plate foi every sack of wool that 
jhe expoited Although this provision might anticipate 
in the lettei the prmciples of the Mci can tile System, 
its immediate object perhaps was, not the collection of 
/treasure, but the purity and abundance of the cuirent 
corns In the reign of Eichard 11. the former intention 
came more clearly into view, and the sinrit, animating 
later “ bullionists ” and “mercantilists” respectively, 
was then revealed m combination The first of these, 
as we shall see,'*' sought to achieve then end by pie- 
venting the export of bullion, and the second would 
contrive, by a “ favourable balance ” of trade, to brmg 
more precious metals mto the country in payment for 
exports than they would allow to be taken aw’ay in 
' exchange foi imports A mixture of such views 
1381 may be traced m ceitam measures taken by 
Eichard 11. To prevent “destruction of the 
, realm” no one was allowed to export gold or silver 
i for any object but the payment of wages in fortresses 
rnreyond the seas All other foreign obligations must be 
' discharged by the export of goods Half the value of 
the imports of foreigners was to be spent in the purchase 
of English exports , and this proportion was afterwards 
mcreased from a half to the whole. The condition 
* Cf below, Chapter 'VIII 
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rando Inter bj ITcnrj* TL, that foicigners should famish 
«ocinily that thoj would not export gold, and the 
^ligin a of felony, with its ullcndnnt penalties, 1428 
ptiiccH on «hch action by Edward IV., wore, it 
seems, intended to seivo the double piniiose of dealing 
^YJth the currency difficulty caused by a scai city 
of gold, and of avoiding the “imiw ensiling” 147S 
of tho realm Homy VII, again, could be 
nccuf-cd of no neglect in accumnlating treasure, but 
his own subjects peihaps, more than foicigiiois, knew 
this to their cost, and his methods consisted of diiect 
extraction of monej fi om their pockets lathei than of 
preventing the export of hullion, 01 compelling its im- 
ipoit. His son displajed no less diligence m spending 
I the tieasiire, which had been amassed, and, to replenish 
his exhausted sloies, ho tapped now’ sources of revenue 
m the funds of the monnslei les. 

5 They were also seen (b) m the development of 
shipping 

Tho reign of Ilichaid II., again, was noteworthy foi the 
passing of tho Hist Naxigation Act Its jiiomiEe, 
how ei or, was gVcater' than its possible peifoim- 1381 
jpneo. Accoiding to its piovisions no English 
jsuhject was to ship meichandiso going out of, 01 coming 
linto, tho realm in any but English ships , but a lack of 
ships compelled the speedy allciation of such ex- 
clusive employment into a piefeience, w’heie it 1406 
I was possible Henry IV and Henry VI tiied, 1433 
f in vain, to organise the defence of the coasts. 

Hemj V. altomiited to improve the constiuctiqn of 
Bliips-4 "but for the time at least the distinctive policy 
of the Naxngntion Act fell mto disuse Heniy VII. 
indeed extended some favour to it, but Henry VHI 
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preferred, appaiently, the revenue arising fiom licenses 
to use foreign ships His minislei, Thomas 
1540 Ciomwell, levelled to the oldei laws, hutj 
Edward VI consulted the wishes of those wh^^ 
wanted impelled wine to he cheap, togethei w'lth 
a material employed in the impoitant cloth manufacture^ 
In his leign the Navy, which had been irapiov'ed under 
Heniy VIII , giew less efficient The establishment of 
a naval arsenal, and the mcoipoiation of Ihe Tiinit^ 
House, to mcieaso the provision foi safe navigation, 
may serve to illustrate the active interest taken by the 
eailiei king in shipping affiiiis But even undei 
1548 Edward VI the fishing industiy, a possible 
leciuitmg and training giound foi sailors, was 
diiectly encomaged by maintaining, foi political pur- 
poses, lules about fasting which had been discarded as 
\ superstitious by the new lehgious cieed 
' 6 They were shown m (c) the encouragement of 
agriculture, and especially of tillage 
The contiast between the “ ancient policy ” of national 
^ plenty and the fresh policy of national powei was also 
ishown by the attitude of successive governments towaids 
the expoit of com Edwaid III., in the mterests of] 
plenty, foibade the export to any place but* 
1394 Calais or Gascony Bichaid II , on the contiaiy, 
allowed free export except to his enemies In! 
piactiee this peimission may have proved unimportant ,1 
but the change in policy was ceitainly noteworthy * 
The Statute was confirmed by Henry VI., and 
1457 Edward IV went yet fuithei in encouiagmg 
1463 agiicultuie, when he forbade the entry of foreign 
i corn, unless the piice m the port, to which it 
came, was above 6s 8d the quarter The piomotion of 
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tillage as a means of mamtaining the numbeis, and 
preserving the vigoiii, of the people "was evident, not 
only m attempts like these to laise the pi ice of com, 
but m the constant endeavouis, vamlj made, to check 
the giovrth of sheep -faims and the destiuction of 
dwellmgs 

7 They were seen (d) in various other regulations 
Tti advancing these thiee main ob]ects — ^the collectiori 
of tieasuie, the development of shipping, and the incieasa 
of tillage — the leadmg ideas of the Meicantile System' 
weie lecognised fiom th^^eign o LBichard II. pny rards. 
The encouiagement ,£jLnatrye industry, and a strong, 
numerous population,^y foibiddmg the import of finished 
goods, and assisting theii export, and by favouimg the 
unpoit of the nMessaly materials, and discouraging then 
export, ivaa“ar method of adding to power, and amass- 
mg treasure, which met with mcieasing ^pioval in 
later times. It was then illustrated m the^^ilk and the 
wooUen-iiidustries, but it had been actively pursued by 
the Yorkist kmgs. The development of foreign com- 
merce was seen m a keen continuous rivalry between 
the English Merchant Adventurers and the German 
Hansards, whose monopoly of trade in the Baltic was 
first threatened, and then successfully assailed.' The 
privileged position of the Hanse in London itself was 
' attacked m retaliation for bmdens, stated by Enghsh 
traders to be lard on them abroad; and, although the 
Hanse merchants secured special rights from Edward W. 
in return for aid they had given him, these were with- 
drawn by Edward YI By the time of Elizabeth, who 
confirmed then withdrawal, the “ Steelyard,” their 
\ favoured settlement for many centuries, had lost rts 
importance. Florentine bankers, again— mcludmg the 

9 
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1 Baidi and others— had earned on a considornhle hnsmess 
m London in the leign of Ednaid III , and lost 
1345 heavily on the loans they made to him Flora 
an eaily tunc they e\poited wool to Italy, and 
aiianged, with othei Italian tradeis, foi the tians- 
mission, in goods, of the papal levenues "With the 
lapse of time their importance declined. Noi were they 
the only Italians engaged m commoice \Mtli England 
The Genoese hi ought arms, and alum, and woad, and 
othei mateiials eniplo3'cd in the maniifactiiie of cloth 
The Venetian fleet came yeai by ycai to Southampton, 
bunging spices, and drugs, and ai tides of luwiry. But 
the influence of the new ideas was seen in the inci easing 
jealousy with which such foicign traders weie legarded 
I The Venetians weie received w’lth less favour because the 
} goods, which they brought, w’Cie not, like those of the 
Genoese, of direct assistance to English mdustry 
15S7 In the reign of Elizabeth, when the old routes to 
the East had been closed, and the marvellous 
“ Queen of the Adriatic ” was losing hei great com- 
mercial position, the Venetian fleet ceased to pay its 
annual visit 

8 In the reign of Elizabeth the influence of the 
System was very marked. But agricultural progress 
was slow 

^ In this famous leign, Di Cunningham has said,+ the 
\ “ whole ” policy of the Meicantile System was “ worked 
I out m a complete and systematic foim ” Favo ur show n 
tO-the fishin g mdustiy aide d th e growth of power .on, the 
sea With the same object the sowmg of hemp was 
encouraged, and a change, in the diiection of greater 

* “ Growth of Enghsh Industiy and Gommerco in Modem 
Times,’’ p 16 
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I 

fieecloui, was made in the restiictions placed in the 
previous leign of Maiy on the export of com This was 
avowedly intended for the maintenance and inciease of 
the maiineis of this lealm ” as well as the “ bettei inciease 
of tillage ” But tillage ^^fv^nued to receive the supjioit 
of special legislation against inelosuio and pastuie 
Tow aids the end of the sixteenth centuiy, 1592 
indeed, the abundance of giain, and its leason- 
able price, seemed to show that the evil was cuied , but 
the expel lence, winch resulted fiom suspending the veto, 

, caused its renewal some fix^e years later. Greater 
freedom, however, was now allowed. The con- 1597 
tmued keepmg of land under the plough was not 
to prevent a convenient course of husbandry, or an 
occasional change to glass, to enable the land to recover 
its strength. Yet m this, as m other cases, the steady 
jiressure of economic forces ejffected m the end the cure 
which piohibition by the law had been invoked to force 
The price of wool fell rather than rose in the seventeenth 
centui'y, and the price of corn meieased. The conversion 
of tillage to pasture, which had reached the dimensions 
of a social calamity under Henry VHI and Edw'aid VI , 
/shrank to harmless proportions. In the middle of the 
eighteenth centuiy, as we shall see m another chapter,''' 
the process of mclosuie was again resumed on a large 
scale, but the object sought was, not the formation of 
sheep farms for the growth of wool, but the opportunity 
of applymg to practice the teaching of improved agii- 
cultuial knowledge. In the mteival between the two 
periods the dramage of the fens, and the mtioduction 
of turnips and clover, weie the most notable mcidents 
of a slow agricultural development, which prepared the 
* Of below, Chapter IX 

9—2 
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way foi latex changes Hops, indeerl, were cultivated 
m the leign of Henry' ll , but Pitzhoibort and 
Tussei, who repiesenled the high-level of the 
1523 knowledge of the sixteenth centurj’, and wrote, 
1573 the one m the fiist, and the othei in the last, 
quarter of the century, were ignorant of clover 
and aitiiicial grasses, were unacquainted with the merits 
of turnips, thought lightly of the viitues of manure, 
and failed to recognise, if they knew*, the possibilities of 
drainage. They both, howei'er, approved of mclosuies 
Their successors m the seventeenth century, Uaitlib 
and Bhth, advanced a stage further. The latter 

1649 dealt ably and persuasively with the subject of 

1650 drainage , the former urged the use of roots and 

j of clover During the same period the revival of ' 
gardening marked the recovery of what had almost 
become a lost art Towards the close of the 
1688 century the bounty on the export of corn, w’hich 
was then granted, and contmued, with brief sus- 
pensions, duimg the next century, gave a new stimulus 
to arable farming. 

9 That of manufacturing industry was also slow 
before the middle of the eighteenth century 

I I It is ciuious to note that the successful dramage of 
the fens was accomplished by the Dutch , and the 
policy, of which this was one example, of starting new, 
or impiovmg old, industries by the help of foreign 
immigrants, was regarded with favour, and attended by 
access, mider the Mercantile System. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, Flemish weavers, driven from then country 
by Alva, came m considerable numbers, and settled m 
ivaiious towns They brought a knowledge of the finer 
qualities of cloth. They mtroduced the “ new drapery,” 
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as their inodecessois m the reign of Eclwaid III. had 
developed the “old.” They enabled then adopted 
country to secure a pie-emmence of the woollen 
mdustl3^ The.ievocatipn, m 1685, of the Edict 
of Nantes by Louis XIY., like the leligious 1685 
peisecutions of Alva in the previous centuiy, 
caused t he flig ht to England of a laige numbei of 
foieign immigiants. The Huguenot lefugees, who thus 
came at the close of the seventeenth, and the opening 
of the eighteenth centuiy, weie appaiently welcome 
They exeited a notable influence on the giowth of the 
silk mdustiy, but their activity was not seen m that 
trade alone. In the manufactuie of linen, m calico- 
pimting, in the pi eduction of sail-cloth and of papei, 
they occupied an important place. Yet m manufacturing 
mdustiy as a whole, as in agiicultuie, the period before 
the changes of the eighteenth centuiy, which we shall 
study in a later chaptei, ' was a time of slow preparation 
rather than of great achievement Home mdustry was 
indeed encoiuaged by forbidding the import of finished 
goods, and the export of raw materials. The use 
of English articles by English subjects was 
enforced by authority Elizabeth msisted on 1571 
the wearing of English caps on Sundays and 1666 
Holy -days Under Charles II. an Act was 
passed providing for burial m woollen shrouds , and the 
Scotch linen mdustiy was, in 1686, similarly 
encouraged by an “Act -for Burying m Scots 1686 
linen.” The export of wool was stopped, and the 
import of silk ivas allowed, because both were materials 
for English manufactures, and the one was produced m 
the country itself, while the other was obtained from 
* Of below, Chapter IX 
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abioad In the leign of Elizabeth thojnvention of-tlio 
Btoclviiig-fiarae by William Lee was a notable 
1589 event in the history of mdiistiial discovery, | 
and eventually bi ought into active being an* 
industiy, which oaily in the eighteenth century was so 
impoitant as to attiact the notice of Pailiauient But 
the mventoi himself shaied the fate of many of his 
successois, and was legaided with any but fiiendly 
feelmgs by the public, 01 the government, of his day. ^ 
Until the time when the “ industrial -revolution ” of_tlie 
eig hteen th century saw' the successful smeltmg of iron 
by coal, the dearness of wood proved a seiious obstacle 
to the giowth of an non mdustry Evpeiiments weie 
made m the reign of James I. with some success by 
Dudley in smelting by coal , but pig-iron was imported 
fiom abioad, in spite of the abundance of oie, which 
existed in England, awaiting emiiloyment Coal, indeed, 
had been obtained m some districts of the countiy from 
eaily times, and was used for domeglui-consumption 
But it was not employed for manufacturing -purposes, 01 : 
extiacted from the mmes, to any laige extent, before the' 
mtioduction of impioved raising machineiy, the discoveiy 
and application of steam as a souice of motive powei, and 
the changes made m the smelting of non Even the 
woollen mdustiy, with the delibeiate encouragement 
which it contmuously leceived, was scaicely mahmg pro- 
giess m the century befoie the “ ind ustrial r evolution ” 
10 Monopolies were frequently granted under the 
Mercantile System. 

( Durmg the piedommance of the Mercantile System 
the management of internal tiade, and the conduct of 
external commeice, weie often tiusted to monopolists 
enjoymg exclusive lights of manufactuie or sale Com- 
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jpanies weie oiganised afresh in the place of the craft- 
\ gilds, which weio dying, oi dead. In some cases they 
ivcie invested with the ancient function of guaidmg the 
quality of goods; but this could be loss thoioughly dis- 
chaiged, wrhen the govoinmg body lepicsented many 
trades combined, and did not consist simply of the 
craftsmen of a single mdustiy, possessmg actual know- 
ledge of the peisonal charactoi of the pioduceis and 
Uhe details of jiioduction. The companies lasted thiough 
Itho seventeenth century, and lingered in the eighteenth 
But the office, w’hicli they filled more effectively, as pio- 
tectois of the f icemen from the intiusion of stiangers, 
sank in importance as the favour of the Government, or 


jtho public, was extended to Protestant immigiants 
^Pa tent s and monopolies were, granted also .to, piivate 
jmdividuals. They weie sometimes a stimulus to "a 
desiiable mdustiy, pioteotmg the oiiginators fiom tres- 
pass on theii lights. .But, W'hen they had served this 
legitimate purpose, they might lemain to ciipple de- 
velopment. They might hmdei impiovement They 
might injure consumers by raising the prices of goods 
Yet the legnlation of mdustiy accorded with the spirit 


of the times ; and iiublie iiohcy might sometimes be 


jiirged in defence of mouopolj The monopoly of salt- 
petre was justified by the need of commanding a 
sufficient supply of gunpowder The patent foi ale- 


houses might be maintained on giounds of public 
morality. The manufactiue of gold thread might be 


regulated by the Crown from a fear of exhaustmg the 
tieasuie of the realm Such control might indeed be 


cmiiloyed, as the Stuaits discovered, as a means of 
leplenishing empty jmiBes, but the opposition to mono- 
polies dates back to a time when they produced no 
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great revenue for the Crown Even then they might 
be used to reward loyal courtiers at the expense of the 
public, and they certainly roused ofleclive hostility m 
jthe reign of Elizabeth, who could more justly be charged 
with pai simony than e\tra\agance 
II They rvere condemned by Parliament 
, I In the reign of James I the Statute of Monopolies 
• was passed, and, with certain exceptions, of 
^1624 which new mventions, and the privileges of 
j trading companies, were perhaps the most im- 
jpoitant, the grant of a right of exclusive tiadmg was 
(pronounced an abuse of the loj'al prerogative When 
riChailes I , like his father, violated the Statute, the 
jeconomic motive of preventing extortion, and peimittmg 
’impiovement, was stiengthened by the addition of the 
political aim of controlling the royal revenues The 
quarrel, m fact, of the kmg with the Failiament arose 
largely from his wish to escajre the lestiaint of depend- 
ence on Parliamentai’y grants The attempt, made 
famous by its consequences, to levy “ sh ip-mon ey,” was 
due to such a motive But the introduction of a regular 
excise under the Commonwealth and the Eestoration 
removed a possible plea, which might be urged by any 
government, for tajrpmg an imjioitant source of revenue 
It was no longer necessary for the State to retain m its 
owm hands, or to bestow on others in return for payment, 
a monopoly of manufacture or sale m some profitable 
trade Under Charles II the royal revenues were also 
placed on a more permanent and satisfactory footing. 
Eor the old feudal dues and rights, including those of 
purchase and “ purveyance,” a grant was made to the 
lung and his successors of an “ hereditary excise,” and, 
m addition, of a temporary excise to the kmg for his 
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|OWTi life. The “ hereditary ovcise ” foimed a portion 
•of the taxation on beer and liquors, and on tea and 
' coftee. Tunnage and poundage ” from the “ customs,” 
the monopoly of the Post-Office, and “ hearth-money ” 
(or a tax on houses) made up the annual sum required, 
and were supplemented by special “ subsidies ” m special 
emergencies Thus the excuse for mabrng giants of 
exclusive trading privileges was withdrawn, and, if they 
were given, tho3’ might be bestowed for reasons of which 
the public did not disappiox'e. 

12, The Statute of Apprentices was an important 
measure of the reign. 

The regulation of trade and industry was recognised 
as a gcneial principle. It was conspicuous m the 
important Elizabethan legislation on labour. That 
legislation still maiiitamed its hold, when, two centuries 
later, economro conditions were being transformed 
■\Vhen, at the close of the eighteenth century, the old 
order of industry gave place to the new, a remedy 
favoured by the woihmen for the troubles from which 
they were suffering was found m the provisions of 
the Eliza bethan Statute. of. App ren tices That 1563 
famous statute included m a comprehensive 
scheme regulations approved by prewous experience 
rits apprenticeship clauses were, it seems, really intended 
to check departure from a rule, which had become an 
established custom, and had been recognised and en- 
forced by the gilds The duration of apprenticeship 
was fixed for manufacturing mdustry. The proportion 
of apprentices to jouinej'meu was settled, and the classes 
determined fiom which, in difleient trades, they might 
be obtained Such regulations were, it seems, brought 
* Of bolow, Cbaptei IX 
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foiwaid in no opposition, either to the public Melfare, as 
it then appealed, oi to the spa it of the limes They 
/might be intended, not only to pioiide for an adequate 
I tiainmg foi woik, but also to prevent a want of employ- 
* ment Noi weie an obligation to accept oiTois of vrork, 
and a piohibition of dismissal or retiicment fiom service 
before the end of the peiiod of engagement, which was 
commonly fixed at a yeai, m conflict with older enact- 
ments They would, on the contiary, tend to piomoto 
a desirable peimanenco m social iclalions , and Statutes 
of Labouieis, fiom the time of the Black Death onwards, 
had sought similar objects. 

13 Its wages clauses did not introduce a new 
practice 

1 The Statutes of Labouieis had also tried to settle the 
iwages of labour , and the Statute of Appi entices lenewed 
ithe attempt. But it ondeavouied, in harmony with a 
tendency chaiactenstic of much of the Elizabethan 
legislation, to allow some elasticity, where befoie it 
|was scaicely peimitted The Statutes of Labourers 
jof Edwaid III , as we saw, oideied the jiayment of 
^the old wages, couplmg with this a piovision for leason- 
able puces In the leign of Eichaid II , in 1888, 
1388 the wages of diffeient labouieis weie definitely 
1423 fixed In 1423 the justices of the peace weie 
1444 directed to proclaim the inopei rates In 144-1 
maximum rates were settled, though lower rates 
might be paid, and the figures named, wdiich were twice 
those of 1388, evidently had been raised, as the 
1495 altered cncumslances demanded In 1495 similar 
1514 provision was made, but the rates were not 
higher than those fixed fifty years previously, 
and the Act was repealed m the following year. In 1514 
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anothoi Act was passed, and in the next year a 
special exemption nas made of London, wbeio it was, 
it seems, impossible to enfoico the Act on account of 
the puce of lodging and food. In 1518 a law 
was directed against combinations of laboineis, 1548 
Irying to obtain then own leims The famous 
'Statute of Elizabeth had locouise to a moie elastic 
[method. In the summer of eveiy year the justices of 
’the peace were to take counsel on the “plenty 01 scaicity 
pf the time and other ciieumstances necessaiy to be 
Isonsideied,” and to settle wages, reseiving liberty to 
/revise, six weeks later, the rates, which they had fixed 
In mtontion, at least, the Statute was elastic, and pei- 
mitted a wide discietion The language of the pieamble 
has been held to show that its purpose was to raise 
rather than lowei wages. 

14 The actual effect of these clauses has been 
disputed 

I The actual effect of these wages clauses has been 
^disputed. Foity-seven assessments of wages at least aie 
' known, the eaihest of which dates fiom the yeai 1562, 

1 and the latest fiom 1727. These assessments belong to 
various distiicts of the countiy , and fiom a compaiison 
with aveiage wages, which have been noted, and evi- 
dence given at tiials of offences against the laboui laws 
lecorded duimg the latlei pait of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth centuiy, Piofessor Hewms, 
m his “English Tiade and Emance, chiefly m the 
Seventeenth Century,”* diew the conclusion that, 


“ generally spealung, the Justices’ rates weie actually 
paid.” Dr Cunningham, on the othei hand, has uigedt 

■* P 86 , and also Economic Joui nal, vui , p 340, etc 
t Cf Economic Journal, iv , p 614 
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that the assessments, though made, were only occa- 
sionally enfoiced. Evidence has been recently dis- 
eoveied, m favour of the foimer view, in the aicluves 
of the Coiporation of London * Tlieio are signs of a 
practice followed continuously for a considerable period 
in that important city , and an absence of assessments 
in the eountiy geneially, it has been suggested, may 
be due to omission to enter them legulaily in cortam 
records, even when they weie made and enfoiced. A 
^ fuithei question aiises whethei the Statute can be 
I held lesponsible foi the oppiession, oi misfortune, 
of the labouiei Thorold Bogeis legardsf it as an 
enguie of gieat injustice. Its possibilities, if en- 
foiced, were ceitamly consideiablo and a neglect of 
then duties by the justices might tend to oppression, if 
they permitted wages lowei than the rates assessed, 
or foibore to make the new assessments required 
by changing cucumstance. On the other hand, as 
Di Cunningham has contended, f the use of puces, 
following the entiy into England in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centimes of the new silver from Ameiica, 
was maiked by a lapidity and magnitude which would 
not entei mto ordinary calculation, and, whethei wages 
were assessed or not, oi the assessments recognised oi 
not, they weie not unlikely to fall behmd the use of 
puces As a matter of fact, certain evidence § shows that, 
taking the seventeenth century as one peirod, the com- 

1900*^ E McArthur, in the EnghshEhstoncalJRevww^ 

t " Si-i Centuries," p 398 

i " Growth of English Industry," p 43 

§ Professor Hew ins points out (“English Trade and Finance,” 
pp 89-94) that the evidence quoted in the te\t icfers only to ceitain 
districts, and does not take account of a loss, probably serious, 
arising from irregular employ ment^ 
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mand of- commodities by the labouiei seems to have 
dimmished and bis standard of living to have fallen. 
In tbe^first half of the eighteenth he appeals, once moie, 
to have enjoyed compaiative piospeiity. 

15 The Elizabethan Poor Law was based on past 
experience. 

The Ehzabethan poor law, like the Statute of Appien- 
tices, was a compiehensive measiiie based on expeiience 
I — on the effoits of the municipal authoiities in pre- 
ivious centuries, but especially m the sixteenth, and on 
Wceessive expeiiments tiied by the national legislatuie 
krom 1586 onwaids. The eaily Statutes of Labomeis 
attempted, by seveie penalties, to check the inciease of 
“ valiant beggais ” , but, with the lapse of time, the “ im- 
potent poor” began to attiact attention, and clauses 
dealmg with them weie inseited m the measuies 
passed. Like the able-bodied, they were duected, 1388 
failing lelief in then piesent abode, to go to then 
piopei place of dwelling, and theie lemam. The Act of 
1388, ordeiing this, was followed by othei statutes of a 
similar chaiacter. In the sixteenth centuiy the 
I dissolution of the monasteiies by Henry VIH., and 1536 
I the ajipropriation of the religious foundations of 1539 
I the gilds by Edward 71 , called fresh attention 1547 
to the mattei. The confiscation of the lehgious 
piopeity of the gilds did not mdeed touch revenues, 
which might be bestowed in chaiity on poorer members 
or then relations; and the monasteiies may have en- 
couraged professional beggars, and failed to leheve the 
honest pool. TeMih eh .dissolution widened the scope of 
an agiicultural change, which. injuied the labouimg 
classes by supplantmg men by sheep. Chances of 
employment were removed. Inclosure biought the loss 
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of rights of common, find perhaps the foifeituro of 
holdmgs. Such alteintions might, it is tiiie, have 
occuiied m any case on ecclesiastical as well as private 
property; but piobably they would have been more 
gradual At least, the general agricultural movement, 
combined with the d6\olopments of manufactuiing in- 
dustry, which ofieied the unceitainties of a largci maihet 
m exchange for the steady demand of the immediate 
neighbourhood, mcreased the volume of . distiess and 
poverty. A senes of bad harvests preceded the 
iS 3<5 passing, m 1536, of a new poor law In this 
systematic provision was made both for the 
employment of the able-bodied, and for the relief of 
i the impotent, thiough the officials of the towns and 
'villages Alms weie to be collected by the Chiuch- 
waidens on Sundays and festivals. “ Valiant beggars ” 
were to be helped on their way to their proper home, 
when they had furnished testimonials that they had 
been duly shipped The “impotent” were no longer 
\to beg Pool children were to be placed in service. 
Indiscriminate private almsgiving was forbidden. This 
impoitant law, it should be noted, was passed in the ^ 
year, m which the smaller monasteries weie suppressed, 
and the laigei did not suffei this fate till thiee years 
latei The evils, theiefoie, with which it dealt, pre- 
ceded, and did not follow, their dissolution. 
i6 It was ably and comprehensively conceived 
“ The several piovisions of this comprehensive statute,” 
lemaihs Sir George Nicholls m his “History of the 
English Pool Law,”* “ seem in fact to have been 
1547 the foundation ” of what was afterwards com- 
/ pleted The pimciples of the law of 1536 were, 

/ m effect, the principles of the “ Bhzabethan Poor 
* Part I , chap m 
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■Law.” Li ^^47 penalties against “ valiant^ beggars ” 
^\\eio.jnade'” especially severe. Slaveiy foi a time, or 
jfoi life, and bianding nitli a V or S,* weie oideied, 
Ibut llie law was lopealed in tlie succeedmg yeai 
In 1052 collectois were appointed to “gently 1552 
ask ” pai isliioncis for systematic gifts If anyone 
lefusod, he was to be exhorted by the paison, 01 ad- 
monished by the bishop If the bishop failed, the 
justices of the peace might, by an act of ten 
yeais later, tax at then disci etion the obstinate 1562 
lefusei Ten j^cais later still they weie diiected 1572 
to make, of then own motion, the necessaiy 
assessment uijon all. They were to aiiange for the 
collection of the tax, and, if lequned, for contributions 
from elsewheie, and foi the appomtment of “ oveiseeis ” 
.of the poor. Convenient dwellings weie to be piovided 
I foi the “impotent,” and the surplus lemaming w'hen 
(they had been lelieved, was to be used m makmg 
1 vagi ants w’oik In ^.l 5 76 , ^by a statute of that 
yeai, “houses of collection” weie to be estab- 1576 
hshed, and stoies of hemp, flax, non, wool, and 
othei mateiial supplied, on w’hich pauper laboui might 
be set to woik Befoie 1597 , it w'ould seem, 

* these houses had eithei not been built, or had 1597 
been put down, but in that year fiesh piovision, 
repeated in the leign of James I,, was made for then 
election. In the same yeai compulsory contiibution to 
poor relief was enfoiced by distiamt of goods. 

Finally, in 1601 , the famous Act of the foity- 1601 
thud year of Elizabeth was passed, consolidatmg 
previous acts m one comprehensive measuie, impioving 
the details of then machmeiy, and allowmg, definitely, 
V= vagrant, S= slave 
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V a “ late m aid ” of excess of poverty, or lack of means 
to leliove the poor, m any particular locality Tho Act, 

I as Di Cunningham has saul,^ was designed to “ piovide 
/ \ioik foi those Mho could noik, lohef fox those Mho could 
' 'not, and punishment foi those who would not ” Although 
tho first of these three objects was not realised in latex 
practice, the Act itself was compiehensnely conceived 
“So complete” uoie its “chief pronsions,” m rites Sir 
Geoige Nicholls,+ “that thoj stand entiie, and consti- 
tute the basis of the lau' at the piescnt day ” “It uas 
not the lesult of a sudden thought or a suiglo ofioit, but 
M as giadually fi amed upon the suie ground of experience " 
It was, as Miss Leonaid has lately shown, in hei “ Early 
Histoiy of English Poor Eehef,” onfoiced before tho Oil’ll 
VCai by the repeated issue of Oideis of tho Pi ivy Council 
"to the J ustices of the Peace. This was in keeping with the 
exaltation of the personal authority of tho king, which 
jEudois and Stuarts favoured. It extended to the actual 
provision of “ work for those who could work " It served 
to perpetuate the Poor Law as an institution, which in 
England gamed a permanence unknown elsewhere. 

17 The Law of Settlement was an important Act, 
passed later 

' In the seventeenth century, partly, perhaps, m conse- 
huence of the Elizabethan Law, paupeiism seems to 
/have been less serious an evil , and the disturbance of 
the Civil War did not produce the effects which might 
\ have been expected The Law .of ^Settlement, \ 

\1662 however, passed in 16 ^, w’as of no small im-1 
poitance Adam Smith^ described it m a well- - 
known passage of his “Wealth of Nations”!: as 

* “ Growth of English Industry,” p 61 

+ " History of English Poor Ltiw,” Part I , chap iv. 

J BcokI.ehap X 
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“iJUontrived,” and joined it with the “statute of 
apjuenticeshjp “ and the “e\clusive pimleges of coi- 
poiaiiohs” as vexatious obstacles to “natural libeity ” 
|hmdeiing the “ free cii dilation of laboui ” The appien- 
^ticeship clauses of the statute*" applied only to tiades in 
(existence befoie it was passed, and to maiket-touns 
They may have been intended to affoid, by giving 
gieatei liberty, encouiagement to agiieulture The 
“exclusive privileges of corporations " did not affect 
the countiy distiicts. But in 1776 Adam Smith viote 
that there was “ scarce a poor man in England of 
foity 3 'ears of age ” who had “ not in some pait of his 
life felt himself most eiuelly oppressed ” by the law of 
settlement. Yet the law might be evaded ; and it may 
I have been conceived m a different spirit from that which 
* marked its later history It might be described as pio- 
vidmg for the discharge by public authority of a function 
previously fulfilled by a lord when he recovered, and 
removed, a serf who had run away. The suggestion 
of making the law seems to have come especially from 
London, where men were afraid of an excessive popula- 
^ tion , and it aimed at the redress of inequality m the 
bmden of the poor Besponsibihty was to be bi ought 
home by a clearer definition of the mdividuals for whose 
relief a particular place was hable. A “ settlement,” 
^vhioh entitled to assistance, could only be obtamed by 
ifulfilling ceitam specified conditions. 

i8 Adam Smith traced the changes m its pro- 
visions. 

Adam Smith has traced the changes made successively 

Tho wages clauses had been extended to all laboureis in the 
leign of James I , but, m 1770, Adorn Smith lemnihs, they had 
“ gone entuely into disuse ’’ 
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, m these conditions The law oiiginally required un- 
'disturbed lesidence foi foity dajs 'Witbm that time a 
new inhabitant might be reinoied to his last legal- 
parish, unless he occupied a tenement rented at .t*10 a ^ 
3eai, 01 could give secuiity that ho would not 
1685 piove a buiden m his ne^\ abode In the reign 1 
of James II the fortj days were reckoned fronij 
the time, when notice in wilting of the place of dwellmg,* 
and the number of the family, had been given to the 
oveiseeis 01 chuiehwardens. In the leign ofi 
1691 William III the notice was to be published m® 
chuich, and so prohibitne was this condition|^ 
thought that foui diffeient modes of gaining a settle- 1 
ment without notice weie allowed. The pa3’ment of ' 
palish latos was one, anothei was the election to a 
palish office and its tenure for a j'oai, a cohtmuod hiring 
for the same peiiod was a third, and a fourth was the 
servmg of an appienticeship. These alternatives, Adam 
Smith contended, were concessions in apjieaiance, not 
m leality. In the course of the nest five years they 
weie withdrawn, and the “invention of ceiti- 
1696-97 ficates ” took then place The production of 
a certificate fiom his pievious parish allowed 
an mdividual to stay undisturbed m another place until 
he was actually chargeable upon the rates He would ' 
then be removed at the expense of his former parish, i 
Thus, Adam Smith concluded, as the result of the law, 
it was “often more difficult for a poor man to pass thej 
artificial boundary of a parish than an arm of the sea,j 
or a ridge of high mountams ” At the end of! ^ 
^795 the eighteenth century an Act was passed, which, > 
by estendmg the provision about removal made 
m connection with the “ certificates,” relieved the pres- 
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suie of the law. In the eaily pait, however, of that 
centuiy the desk notion of cottages was a policy avovedly 
adopted to avoid a possible buiden on the lates. As the 
centuiy advanced towaids its close the agricultuial and 
industiial **i evolution,” which took place, was paitly 
lesponsible for an increase of the evils of paupeiism 
until it reached an alarming magnitude 
ig. The reformation of the currency ivas the third 
great economic measure of Elizabeth 
i The thiid gieat economic measuie of the Elizabethan 
|age was the lefoimation of the cuiiency. To the 
debasements of the Queen’s piedecessois — ^hei father 
and her brother — the misfortunes, which the labouiei 
sujBfeied in the sixteenth century, weie paitly due; and 
letracmg of the steps along that slippery road needed 
iMsdom no less than resolution It was true that 
jthe lecoinage, earned to a successful end by 1561 
lElizabeth m 1561, resulted, on the whole, m a 
profit for the Grown, and that the accompanymg loss 
fell on the people It was also true that the ministers 
of Edwaid Yl., in the last yeai of his leign, had planned, 
and partly executed, a bold, considered scheme In his 
“Tieakse on the Coins of the Eealm,” Lord Liverpool 
maintains that this plan was m some respects superior 
to that of Elizabeth , but during the mteivenmg reign 
, of Mary the question bad been left untouched Elizabeth 
f found in existence both a gold and a silver comage , but 
jilt was only with the latter that she dealt, for silver was 
I the metal m general circulation 

20 Silver was the metal in general use, and gold 
was “ rated ” to it, causing certain difficulties 
f From William I to Edwaid I the silver penny had 
* Cf below. Chapter IX 
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point to some sneh difficulties. They are reflected on 
the pages of different ■mriteis.* Nor did they cease with 
the recoinage of Elizabeth, or even with that made a 
century and a half later by William III Between the 
two recomages the fiee play of market mfluences had 
been substituted for regulation of the rates, 
although in practice this freedom was not always 1666 
xecognised Giatuitous comage, for which no 
chaige was made,* had also been adopted m place of the 
vaiymg seigniorage, which had before been taken, and 
had only been abandoned foi a time by Elizabeth, and, 
pieviously, by Henry V, when they lecomed, m the 
eailiei case, the gold, and m the later, the defective 
silver. But, despite of these imiioitant changes, the 
, difficulties of the lates lecurred The disadvantages of 
the situation weie mcieased when faulty foreign coin, 
or clipped and worn com of the country itself, made an 
entry, 01 retamed a position, m the currency, and good 
coin of full weight and fineness went abroad The 
worse coin might legally fulfil the purpose of puichasmg 
commodities m the place where it possessed a legal 
value, but it would be taken at its real metallic worth 
when, withdrawn from the cuiiency, it was used for 
other objects. The iiresistible temptation of self-mteiest 
would lead to the selection, and removal, of the better 
corns for export, and the worse would be retamed foi 
circulation m the countiy. The operation of this 
powerful motive afterwards received the name of 
“Gresham’s Law,” which was shortly expressed in the 
statement that “ bad money drives out good ” Sir 

* E g , nx the contro\ ersy m the seventeenth oenturj betn een 
Misselden and Molynes, ■who m his “ Tieatise on the Canlvor of 
England’s Commonwealth,” contended that the exchange should be 
controlled 
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Thomas Giesham, fiom ■whom tho name was taken, 

I advised Elizabeth on monetary and financial matters, 
and, among these, on tho lecomago. 

21 The debasement of the currency exerted in 
addition a mischievous influence 
' The debasement of the cuiiency was a needless mis- 
chievous addition to such tioubles Although the 
weight of the silvei coins had been successively i educed 
by Edwaid III and otheis, tho fineness of tho metal 
had been pieseived The pound of silver at fiibt, when 
the pound in “ tale ” * was equal to the pound in weight, 
was corned into twenty shillmgs and two hundred and 
foity pence The penny was thus equal to the penny- 
1 weight It was now coined into as many as forty-five 
I shillings The earliei measuies of Heniy VIII , and 
Ipeihaps even those talcen as late as 1548, might be 
legaided as an attempt to meet the difficulties, which 
we have noted in connection with the ratmg of 
1545 the metals But fiom 154.5 onwaids a delibeiate 
debasement of the ciuiency was begun, and was 
continued “ Vaiious and violent piocoedmgs," ns Loid 
Liveipool described them, then took place The silver 
itestoon, 01 shilling, fiist coined by Heniy VII , but not 
common befoie Heniy ■\TII , was reduced in value A 
piopoition of ten ounces of silver to two of alloy was 
altered by degrees to one of foui ounces of 
1550 silvei to eight of alloy In 1550, in the leign 
, of Edward YL , who fiist coined sixpennies 

Jand thieepennies, the quantity of alloy was fmthei 
^ mci eased to nme, and the quantity of fine silvei was 
' reduced to three Such debasement formed an easy, 
but disastrous, mode of xalsingTevenue It 'vras, m 
♦ J c , by counting, or reckoning 
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I effect, a forced loan, taken without secuiity fo} lepay- 
t nient , and nevei before oi aftei did English soveieigns 
use this dangeious expedient. “All commerce was 
neaily at a stand” in consequence A nse of prices, 
and an unceilainty of business, weie evils which ensued. 
That their appeal ance was delayed, and that they weie 
not gieatei in degiee, may have been due paitly to the 
lavish use of the piecious metals for the adornment of 
the diess oi peison This occasioned a demand, which 
' diminished the amount available foi coinage It made 
{the metals more seaice It made the prices of com- 
^modities lowei. The resistance offered to all change 
'and movement by the social and industiial arrangements 
of the times, and, possibly, the hoaids amassed by 
Heniy YII., and dissipated by his son, may have 
delayed, or checked, the rise of puces But that the 
/evils caused were sensible and seiious is shown by many 
•loud complaints. Such complamts weie echoed m the 
Seimons of Bishop Latimer. They are leflected on the 
pages of the “ Discouise on the Common Weal of 
this Eealm of England,” written in 1649 by W S 1549 
In this dialogue, m which Latimer himself was 
Bujiiiosed to beai a shaie, one speaker lemaiks “I 
think the alteiation of the com to be the fiist origmal 
cause that stiangers first sell then waies deaiei to us, 
and that makes all faimers and tenants that leareth any 
/commodity agam to sell the same dearei , the deaith 
Wieieof makes the gentlemen to raise then lents ” 

22 The recoinage was successfully accomplished 
by Elizabeth. 

, One of the eailiest acts of Elizabeth was an endeavour 
to complete the woik begun by Edward VI., and not 
continued, and to collect the bad condition of the cui- 
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lency Like hex predecessois, she i educed the weight 
‘ of the sUvei coins , foi the pound was coined into sixty 
\ shillings in the yeai of the recoinage, and into no less 
4 than Bixty-two towaids the close of her reign At this 
point it afteiwaids lemained. But she restoied the 
standaid of fineness of the metal from the debased con- 
dition into which it had been bi ought Silver, as ve 

noticed, was the cm lent com, and to it alone attention 
jwas diiected With the lapse of time, and the giowth in 
the scale of business, the coin in general use had in- 
cieased fiom the jjchw?/ to the shiUuiq oi tcstoon. In the 
leign of Henry Till oouns vere corned, which became 
cuiient in the leign of Mary, when half-nouna wcio also 
coined. The ciiculation of gold, on the olhei hand, 
I was small. Edwaid HI coined gold nohlcs, woilh siv 
shillings and eightpence, and also half and qumter 
nohlcs Edwaid J0L.4ssued anqch of the same value 
as the old nobles, and laised the value of the noble, 
then called a iial, or ?osc nohlc, to ton ^shillings. 
Heniy VII intioduced the soiciciqn, or double nal, of 
twenty shillmgs Henry VHI , following the common 
piactice, laised the value of the existing nobles, and coined 
crowns and geoige irohles Edwaid "ST laised the value 
of soveieigns, rials and angels Such had been the 
histoiy of the comage befoie the commencement of the 
leign of Elizabeth She “ called down ” the debased 
Isilvei m circulation to its leal value, and issued from 
(the mint new coinage of the old standard Coins pecu- 
liaily debased, containing thiee ounces only of puie 
silvei, were at once to lose cuiiency, and a short peiiod 
was allowed for them to be presented at the mint, where 
jthey were taken at then real bullion value Corns, 
which had suffered less debasement, continued foi a 
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time to be cnnent, but a mailc was placed upon themr 
to show tlieii leal value In theii turn they weie with- 
drawn, and new standard com was substituted , and for 
a certain period a premium was allowed on large quan- 
tities of the old defective coins presented at the mint. 
The lecoinage was earned through without delay and 
with success, though some miscalculation was unfoi- 
trmately made For her seiwices the Queen leceivedi 
thanks in her lifetime, and after her death her action ml 
the matter was commemoiated on her tomb. / 

23 It did not fulfil all expectations. 

/ Yet the lecomage did not reduce high piices Such a 
mope was formed, but the opposing forces proved too 
[powerful. The discovery of Amenea at the close of the 
^fifteenth century was followed by the entrance mto 
[Europe of silver issuing m abundant output from the 
pmes of Mexico and Peru, and, in especial richness, from 
Ithe deiiosits of Potosi The silver found its way at first 
to Sjiam, and then passed to the Netherlands by the 
channels of trading intercourse It drd not enter 
into England untrl the reformation of the currency 1570 
removed the hindrance of debased conditions; 
and it caused then, between 1570 and 1640, an mcrease 
of puces, amounting at least to two 01 even three hundred 
per cent. This advance applied a stimulus to com- 
mercial and mdustiial development. It rendered pos- 
sible the more rapid growth of capital, and its easier 
movement from one employment to another But rt 
changed mdustiial relations It mjuied the labouiei 
, whose wages failed to rise with the same rapidity as the 
puces of the goods he bought It added to the financial 
difficulties of Elizabeth, faced by mcieased expenditure, 
but anxious and resolved to spare the pockets of her 
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subjects It was, in pait, responsible foi the later 
differences between Chailes I. and his Parliament It 
also piompted close attention to the development oi 
tiade as a souice of possible levenne. 

24 Another recoinage was undertaken by 
William III 

In the leign of William III., at the close of the 
1696 seventeenth centuiy, a fresh recoinage was accom- 
plished.* The silvei currency \s as again m a bad 
condition, caused by clipping and wearing, and export of 
the heaviei coins It had not been changed in weight 
since the Elizabethan age, and the silvei pound was 
still coined into sixly-two shillmgs In the interval the 
gold had been raised four times in value The gumea 
intioduced by Charles II was now the gold com which 
was cuirent But prices were reckoned in silvei, and 
the silver pound was the monetaiy unit, though the 
cuiient silver coins weie of smallei value The gold^ 
was legal tender at twenty shillings, but it was accejited'^ 
in offices of the Government at twenty-one, and then at ' 
twenty-one and sixpence In no long peiiod it lose 
from twenty-two to thuty shillings As in the time 
before the lecoinage of Elizabeth, money lost the 
ceitamty of value needed to enable it to serve as a good 
medium of exchange, and, much more, to peifoim the 
office of a just and steady standaid As m Elizabethan 
times also, the light com was called m, and new 
com issued to correct these evils So fiimly was the 
Elizabethan standaid now established, that it was de- 
termined to pieserve the silvei at its old mtrmsic value. 
The gold gumea was rated to it fiist at twenty-eight 

* Of the present writer’s " Money and its Relations to Prices," 
pp 131-183 ’ 
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sliillings, and "was then reduced by successive stages to 
^ tventj’-two. In 1699 itvas i educed to twenty- 
j one shillings and sixpence, and in 1717, by the 1699 
I ndnce of Sii Isaac Nov ton, then Llastei of the 17^7 
plmt, to tventy-one shillings. But oven then it 
vas lated too high in compaiison with the Continental 
lating, and the natural consequence followed that the 
silver was exported abioad and the gold took its place 
in the English eunency. The same thing had occuiied 
before this lecoiiiage; and difficulties due to similai 
causes had, as we saw, been a common feature of eaily 
monetary histoi'y. In the eighteenth century then in- 
fluence was combined with that of increased supplies 
of gold fiom the mines The moie cos^, but oveiiated, 
metal thus became predominant in the cunency, 
and at the time of the next lecomage, in 1774, 
its cond^ion atti acted, and leceived, paiticulai attention 



CHAPTER Yin. 

THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM AND THE 
OLD ECONOMICS 

(From the Tiidots to the Georges) 

Foreign and Coloniad Covmbroe 
I The Elizabethan age marked the beginning of 
the maritime, industrial, and commercial power of 
England 

In the remarkable lectures on ** The Expansion of 
England," which expiessed, if they did not mspire, the 
leading ideas of the important movement for " Impeiial 

( Fedeiation,” Sir John Seeley reached* the " conclusion 
that the England we know, the supieme maritime, com- 
tmeicial, and industrial Power, is quite of modern growth, 
\that it did not cleaily exhibit its pimcipal featuies tiU the 
•eighteenth centuiy, and that the seventeenth century is 
the peiiod when it was giadually assummg this foim 
jlf we ask,” he continues, “ when it began to do so, the 
/ansvei is particulaily easy and distmct It was m the 
I Elizabethan age ” It was m that age that " England 
^ began—to— diseover.-her^ocati on to tiade, and to th e 
dommion of the sea ” A new era then opened " Befm e 
the_Tudor jiei iod_w.e_And._only_the embryo of a nav y ” 

* Chapter V. 

C IS6] 
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“ ^^nnufftcl lives,"’ indeed, bad not been “ wanting,” even 
to tbo ** England of the Plnntagenots ” , but ” sbe began 
(o bo a gieat iminufactuimg countiy ” in the Elizabethan 
ago It was ^Yhon tbo niannfactinors of Flaiideis 
*^porWiod" in tbo “calastiopbe of the lebgious wai 
of the Low Countries with Spam,” that “ Pleuiish 
manufnctiuers swarmotT oyci into England,” “ and gave 
new' hfo to tbo industry, winch long bad its centie at 
Korwicb.” , again, was a “ can j mg trade ” possible 
sa^e for a “ groat maritime coimtiy ” at a time when a 
"great sea tiaffic oMsted ” The “gieat sea liaflic” 
followed tbo discoier^ of the New "World , and England 
became a "great maiitiino countiy” aftei the Eliza- 
bethan age. The discoiery of the New World shifted 
tbo highway of traflic from the inland lako of tbo 
^rodilerianean to the open Ocean, and England was 
favourably placed, by geogiaphical situation, for trade 
between Amoiica and the Contment of Euiope It 
IS curious, and not unimpoitant, to note that in the 
Eni East at (ho piosent day Japan occupies a similar 
position between Ameiica and Asia “Fiom the point 
of view,” lastly, “ of business ” England, m the Middle 
Ages, was "not an advanced, but on the whole a back- 
jward countiy " "She must hove been despised in the 
chief commoiciol countiies, as now she heiself looks 
upon the business system and the bonking of countries 
like Germany and even France as old-fashioned com- 
paicd to hei own, so m the Middle Ages the Italians 
must have looked upon England ” 

2. The seventeenth century saw the commence- 
ment of Colonial expansion 

I It was, then, in the Elizabethan age that England 
fiist assumed its modern chaiactei.” " At this jiomt ” 
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also “ we mark the beginning of the expansion, the fiist 
symptom of the use of Greatoi Biitain.” The liistonan, 
fiom whom wo have quoted, put foiwaid the viow^ 
that “ competition foi the Now Woild between the five 
western maiitimo States of Eiiiope” — Spain, Poitugal, 
Fiance, Holland, and England — “ sums up a gieat part 
of the history of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tuiies.” The preceding “ sixteenth century,” he writes, 
“may be called the Spam and Portugal peiiod.” “In 
the sev'enteenth the other thice states. Franco, Holland, 
and England enter the colonial field ” At first the 
“Dutch take the lead”, but during the comse of the 
centuiy “ Portugal declines,” “ Spam lemams m a 
condition of immobility,” and, later, Holland loses its 
impoitance “The eighteenth centuiy,” in its turn, 
“ witnesses the great duel of France and England for 
the New Woild ” Thus treated, the economic histoiy 
of England durmg the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centmies receives fiesh illumination. A connecting 
thread may then be followed through Commonwealth, 
and Bestoiation, and Eovolution, stretching from the 
Elizabethan age to the Battle of Wateiloo The growth 
of Greater Britain gives an order and an unity to what 
might otherwise appeal confused and disconnected. In 
the “Ehzabethan_wai.with_^am” the “fermentation” 
may be discovered “out_of_jYhich ” Greater Biitam 
“jprang” “Under the first two Stuarts,” it 'came 
“into existence by the settlement of Virginia, New 
England and Maryland At a later tune, m the 
eighteenth century, it is seen to engage, now more 
mature, m a long duel with Greater Fiance”, and the 
mterval was filled by the “ foundation of the English 

* Chapter VI, 
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uavy ” and the “ duel mth Holland.” This last period 
it is ■which ** covers the middle of the seventeenth 
centiuy.” It embiaces oui fiist great naval ■wais.” 
It -witnesses the taking of Jamaica fiom Spain by 
Cromwell, and that of Bombay fiom Poitiigal, and 
New York fiom Holland, by Chailes H 
3 The contest with France for the New World 
was a conspicuous feature of the eighteenth century 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuiies England 
conducted a long contest with France, known as the 
Hunched Yeais’ War. It left .as .a legacy a seiious 
strain on hei lesouic es The distress felt afteiwaids 
"m town and coimtiy, which lests on ewdence moie safely 
treated as showmg the special condition of paiticular 
places and classes than the general state of the whole 
people,^ may yet be traced, in part at least, to such a 
large and powerful general cause. In the eighteenth 
century the countiy was agam engaged m a great duel 
with France. Of the hundred and twenty-sis years, 
partmg the Battle of Wateiloo from the Eevolution of 
1688, some sixty-four weie spent m war At the begm- 
|iing of the period the English national debt did not 
fexceed a million pounds, at the end it had giown to 
inore than eight hundred millions Of the seven great 
w'ais, thus fought successively, five began, and the other 
two ended, as wars with France ” The whole period,” 
in fact, Sii John Seeley observes, f ” stands out as an 
age of gigantic rivalry between England and Fiance, a 
kmd of second Hundred Years’ Wai ” The “explana- 
tion ” of Jhe_longjiuaireUs,.heJiolds, Jhe rivalry of the 
two .candidates _^foi the, possession of the^New. JWoild . 
In America, as in Asia, “ France and England stood m 
♦ Cf above, Chapters V and VI + Chapter 11 
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*1 cliiect competition foi a piize of absolulolj' incalculable 
I value ” , “ and, piobably, Arthm "Wellesloy believed tbaf 
at Assaye and Aigaum,” in India, in Ins early inilitaiy 
days, “ he struck at the same enemy as afteiwaids ” in 
Eiiiope “ at Salamanca and Wateiloo ” 

4 Economic motives in part at least prompted the 
wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centunes 
It is tiue that othei causes may have woiked togethei 
with this special influence The maintenance of the 
“ balance of power *’ m Euiope itself was an idea firmly 
held, and constantly assorted Eehgioiis differences 
took an important place among the forces, which 
excited, and sustained, the opposition led by the Pio- 
testant William III to the “ most Catholic ’’ Louis XIV 
But one great motive, at least, promptmg and directing 
the continuous waifaie, was distmctlyuecpnomic Posses- 
I Sion of the New Woild, and dominion over India, meant 
\the control .of a mighty instrument of national “poweF.” 
The wealth, and trading prospects, of India and Amenca, 
offered, m truth, a tempting prize to mnnufaetuiers and 
jaerchants The New Woild at any rate held out at first 
the very atti active bait of stores of actual treasure As 
Adam Smith observed m his "Wealth of Nations,’”^ 
. “every Spaniard, who sailed to Amenca, expected to 
find an Eldorado” "Eoitune, too,” he pioeeeded to 
add, “ did upon this what she has done upon very few 
othei occasions, she realised m some measuie the 
extravagant hopes of hei votaries ” The golden expecta- 
tions, thus formed, and thus fulfilled, were shaied by 
other nations They suggested, and they stimulated, 
efforts to snatch away from Spam advantages enjoyed 
m the New Continent across the seas But India offered 

* Bock IV , chap \u , part i 
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a ppz® no loss toioapting tlian Amorica Tlie diacoveiy 
of the West Indies was made in the hope of finding there 
a short way to the East, and the development of Mei- 
cantihst views, which put m the place of immediate 
owneiship of actual bullion a ^‘favour able balance of 
trade,” came into notice m a controveisy on the benefits 
to England of East Indian trade. A fiesh duection 
was then given to men’s thoughts But the assertion, 
so famihai in aftei days, that “ trade follows the flag ” 
was at vaiiance with the current econonuc creed, neither 
in its old and narrow, nor in its later and more liberal 
^ iona Professor Schmoller, in his learned Essay on the 
‘^Historical Signiflcance ” of the “Mercantile System,”* 
remarks, in much the same spirit as Sir John Seeley, 
that the “long wars,” which fill the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, had “economic objects as then 
^ main aim.’ ’ ‘ ‘ T4i e nat io nal passio n ^^conomic rivaliy,” 
he writes, “ had. been raised to such a height that it was 
only in wars lilce these that it could find its full ex- 
pression and satisfaction ” The violent exclusion of 
competitor 8 traded and the jealous mamtenanee of 
commercial and mdustiial monopoly, might as easily 
call for the drawing of the sword, as they might follow 
its successful handling. It was, in fact, some gain that 
men should ho “ content, in the mteimediate years of 
peace, to cany on the conflict with prohibitions, tarifls 
and navigation laws instead of with sea-fights ” 

5 First, Spain was overthrown at the defeat of the 
Armada. 

“A project of commerce to the Bast Indies gave 
occasion,” as we saw, “to the first discovery of the 

* Translated as a volume of Professor Ashley’s “ Economic 
Classics ” Of p 69 
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rWesli ” The old routes ovoiland to the East wore barred 
by the giowing dominion of the Tmk, with tlie doubtful 
exception of that passing thiough Egypt, and othei 
loutes weie eageily sought The hope of reaching India 
by a new’ way urged the Poitiiguese on their \03'ages 
lound the coast of Afiica under Vasco de Gama 
1481-98 and others in the closing 3'eais of the fifteenth 
/ centuiy. The same desiie, half a century 

later, prompted English effoits, attended by less direct 
success, to find a Noith-East passage In the 
1553 time between the pait taken first by John, 
and af lei wards b3' Sebastian, Cabot in the dis* 
1494 coveiy of the mainland of Ameiica, and m other 
ventmes, which met w’lth constant supiiort fiom 
the Biistol mei chants, and fitful encouragement from 
the Crown, was connected with the attempt to open 
a North-West passage Foi this, like the North-East, 
' might be fiee from Spanish 01 Foituguese inteiference 
/The dommion, howevei, of the New’ World passed m tin 
I fiist instance to Spain , and first the Foituguese an( 
then the Dutch xneceded Piench and English ii 
1578 the East Unsuccessful trials were made unde: 
1587 Elizabeth to colonise Newfoundland and Vu 
ginia , but the day of piospeious “ plantations ’ 
had not come The lattei enterprise, led by Sii Waite: 
Faleigh, was the better conceived of the two , but 1 
ended equally m failure Brighter fortune attended th( 
repeated seizure m the Channel and the Spanish man 
of trading cargoes by Drake and his fellow “ sea-rovers ’ 
To quote the language used by Fioude m his “ Englisl 
Seamen m the Sixteenth Centui’y,”* the “privateering,’ 
which they practised with no less boldness than goo( 

* P 26 
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fortiuio, “ 8\ntod ” the “ convenience " of Elizabeth, and 
“ suited hei disposition. S he lik ed dating and adven- 
\ tuio She liked men, who would do hei woik without 
being paid for it, men whom she could disowTi when 
; expedient, who would understand hei, and would not 
resent il.” Tlioj certainly played then pait with sloll, 
and wuh astonishing audacity Sii John Hawkins 
managed a luciative tin file in slaves between the Guinea 
Coast of Afiicn and the "West Indies with mingled 
luck and boldness. Sii Piancis Diake made a 1577 
voyage lound the world in 1577. Ten yeais latei 1587 
he enteicd the haibonr at Cadiz, sot fiie to the 
fleet Ijing there, or, in his own woids, " singed the King 
of Spam’s beard,” and ” passed out again without the 
, lo«s of a boat or a man.” Such couiage and ability 
j yielded no sniall jiiofit when Spanish meichantmen, 

! bimgiiig treasure fiom Ameiica, weie the piize They 
gained a crowmng tiiumph in the Defeat of the 
Armada in 1588— a deed accomjilished, it seems, 158S 
m siiito of the misoihness and hesitation of the 
Queen — which at once oveithiew the maiitime soveieignty 
- of Spain, and was the beginning of the English navy 

6 Then Holland was injured by the Navigation 
Acts 

The end of the sixteenth centuiy saw this famous 
' victoiy ovei Spam ; in the middle of the seventeenth 
the Navigation Acts weie aimed against the Dutch The 
language used by English economic waitois of the time 
affoids con\incing pioof of the gieat position of that 
nation. Sii Josiah Child begins his ** New' Dis- 
couiso of Tiade,” published first in 1668, with 166S 
some remaiks, which may serve as an example 
“ The prodigious increase,” he wiites, “ of the Nethei* 

11—2 
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landers in their domestick and foreign trade, riches, and 
multitude of shipping, is the envy of the present, and 
may be the wondei of future gcneialions.” Imitation 
of the Dutch, the “smcerest form of flattery,” was 
strongly recommended to the English people Their 
success had indeed been great As the result of their 
contest with Spam, they had founded a colonial empire 
m two hemispheres They enjoyed a monopoly of the 
carrying trade Their country furnished, in Adam 
iSmith’s words, the “grea t omnor inm for all European 
goods ” In both these respects, however, their 
1651 position was assailed by the Navigation Act of 
• 1651 According to its provisions no goods or 

.eommodilies of the growth, produce, or manufactui e of 
.Asia, Africa, or America, were to be imported into 
England, or Ireland, 01 any British “plantation," ex- 
cept in ships, owned by English subjects, and manned, 
to the extent of three-quaiteis of the crew, by English 
'sailors No goods of the growth, produce, 01 maniifac- 
fture, of any country m Europe were to be imported into 
Great Britain except in English ships, 01 m ships belong- ' 
1 mg to the country where they were produced or exported 
This Act was passed under the . Commonwealth ; 
1660 the Act of 1660 of the Bestoied Monarchy (usually 
known as the Navigation Act) was even more 
severe Not merely w'eie the pronsions of the previous 
Act endorsed. Not merely were the Dutch, so far as the 
English could secure, to be excluded from the carrying 
trade of Asia, America and Africa Not only were they, 
as a countiy having little or no produce of then* own to 
export, to be debarred from the carrymg trade of Europe, 
and to cease to be a depot for goods on then way to 
England from some other European country But they] 
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^ were not to be allowed even to enter our colonies as 
I agents or merchants Then fishing mdustiy was mjured, 
and that of England was encouiaged, by a “double- 
aliens ” duty on si^-fish, whale-fins, whalebone, oil and 
blubber, imported mto England as aiticles of commerce 
by ships other than those which had obtamed them. 

7. Their effect seems to have been great 

The hostility levealed m these measures did not 
^ attempt concealment by any thick or thm disguise. The 
I Acts weie avowedly intended to seeuie the maritime 
supremacy of England They weie aimed dehbeiately 
at the naval power and tiade of Holland. By this time 
the English fleet had, undei Blake, giown to a leahty, 
and had left behmd the buccaneeiing days of Queen 
Elizabeth It is tiue that m the War, which followed 
immediately the Navigation Act of 1651, the Dutch 
admual, Yan Tiomp, gamed a notable victory ovei 
Blake ; but in the end the power of Holland, stiamed by 
' I'the struggle with England, and then by the contest with 
’ • Erance, declined, and the power of England giew. The 
final result, peihaps, was due less or moie to other causes, 
but the Navigation Acts may ceitaiuly claim then shaie 
An observer of the day, like Sii Josiah Child, who was 
not careless in his judgments, described the Act of 1660 
as “one of the choicest and most piudent” “that evei 
was made m England,” although he allowed that it had 
inteifeied with tiade A centuiy later Adam Smith, 
who looked with no friendly eye on lestiictions of 
“ natuial hbeity,” admitted^ that “ some ” of its legula- 
tions “may have proceeded fiom national animosity” 
But, he added, “ they aie as wise ” “ as if they had all 
been dictated by the most deliberate wisdom National 
* “ Wealth of Nations,” Book IV , chap u. 
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animosity at that paiticulai time aimed at the veiy same 
object which the most deliberate wisdom would have 
recommended — the dimmution of the naval power of 
Holland ” At any rate, with changes of detail, the 
pimciples of the Acts remained m favour and, ap- 
paiently, in foice until the nineteenth century 
8 Lastly, France was fought and overcome 
By confinmg English tiade to English ships the 
Navigation Acts may have fostered a moicantile marine, 
fiom which the Navy might be fed But by checking 
competition, and by offermg piotection to the English 
shippei, they may also have laised the puce of goods 
foi the consumer who imported, and deci eased the 
business of the expoitmg merchant At least, what- 
ever may have been the case in England itself, they 
ceitamly seem to have dealt on injury to English 
colonies by nairowmg the market for then goods Yet 
the Colonial Empue of Great Britain was extendmg 
The “ Plantations ” m Ameiica were giowmg in 
1607 number and impoitance Under James 1 1 
Vugmia was colonised with mixed success, and 
the Pilgrim Fathers, sailing m the Mayjloioc^, began to 
found then settlements m New England. Profit-/ 
1621 mg by experience, and enjoying gieatei mdepend-| 
ence of control, they made rapid progress Ini 
the leign of Charles I the Piotestant New England, 
and the Catholic Maryland, weie added to the 
1632 colonies Under Cromwell Jamaica was wrested 
1655 from the Spaniards Under Charles 11 , with the 
1663, 1682 foundation of the Carolmas and the Quaker 
1664 Pennsylvania, and the expulsion of the Dutch 
from New York and Delaware, the Plantations 
stretched m unbroken Ime along the Atlantic sea-board 
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/At the beginning of the eighteenth centiuy the Tieaty of 
I Utrecht, closing m 1713 the War of the Spanish 
|Siiccession, is legaided by Sn* John Seeley 1713 
l&s one of the “ greatest epo^s ” m the “expan- 
sion” of Gieat BiitaiiP' “It marks,” he observes, 
/‘the beginning of England’s supremacy.” At the 
’time of the Spanish Armada she entered the race, 
mow she outstripped both Holland and France The 
former country steadily declined, after the death of 
William m., from whose ability and fame she gamed 
a borrowed lustre, her decay was evident From Fiance, 
who was, however, soon to renew the contest, England 
received, by the Tieaty of Utrecht, Nova_ Scotia and 
Newfoundland She thus deprived her rival of one of 
her three possessions m North America She was now 
the “ first state in the world, and she contmued for some 
years to be first without a rival ” Yet her foreign and 
colonial possessions consisted only of a “ fimge on the 
Atlantic coast,” “ of a few Western islands, and a fen com- 
mercial stations in India.” She had still to fight 
a duel with Fiance both m Asia and Ameiics 1757 
The eighteenth century ran more than half its 1759 
course before m India Clive won the victory of 
Plassey, and in the New World the Conquest of Canada 
was achieved 

9. Colonial trade was regulated by the principles 
of the Mercantile System 

^ The motives, which led to the foundation of the 
English colonies, were largely economic The gain 
derived from actual treasure, 01 from profitable com- 
I merce, n as an object commonly pursued The pimciples, 

< by which the trade was regulated, were those of the 
* “ Expansion of England,” p 132 
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current economic cieed — that of. the Mpicantile System. 
The Plantations were to serve, and not to injure, the 
interests of the mother-country. The distinction of 
“enumeiated” and “jnon-enumerated ” commodities, 
made m the Navigation Act and aftorvaids, illustiates 
the guidmg purpose “ Non-enumoiated ” commodities 
might be expoited to other coimtiics than Groat Britain, 
if they were taken in British oi plantation ships, owned,* 
and manned, to the extent of thiee-quarters of the crow, 
by British subjects “ Enumerated " commodities were, 
on the contiary, stiictly hmited to the market of the 
mothei countiy But they consisted of the’ peculiar 
pioduce of America, oi of commodities, which were not 
produced m the mother country, or weio produced in 
.quantities too small to meet the need The cheap 
purchase of necessaiy goods by English merchants, the 
profit on the carnage of articles forced to pass through 
the mother countiy on their way to foreign nations, and 
the mjury caused to the trade of other countries by 
replacmg with colonial goods those which they had 
formerly supplied, were the obvious aims of such restric- 
tions They might earn the blame of critics like Adam 
Smith for turning trade mto aitificial channels, and for 
violatmg rules of “ libeity.” Yet he allow'ed that the 
“ non-enumeiated ” commodities, which could be exported 
fieely, mcluded such important products of the colonies 
as gram, timboi, fish, sugar, and rum, that the mother 
countiy, by way of compensation, gave advantages m 
her markets by bounties, oi drmmished duties, m which 
foreigners did not share, and that her whole pohcy was 
moie generous and fiee than that of other countries 
Sometimes mdeed, as m the mstance of tobacco, she 
might even protect a colony from possible competitors m 
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p Hs'V. Ii in lv<’t'pinij with tho Moionnfilisit crcofl 
that tfio snfuc-t*! of im iinhvidnul colony should ho 
|d ic*'d holow what wan tluuight to ho (ht goncuvl wolfaro 
nf the fTahn. Tho further rpfitnction, made in tho 
ri>'i<»n of Goorp* III, limiting tho export of " non- 
enusm rat* d” ouninoditifs to counlrio^ ‘.oulh of Capo 
rini^'torre, Inrdr'ivM it charaeleiiitu* wish to allow 
cromj^ tins; uvinnfaciurinit emintnc* to obtain no benefit 
from aneh tru'lo ; for thej lay to Iho North of tho limit 
wlijtdi wo*- chn^-en. Whether tho Amoiican colonics 
*A»r«, in fact, Forimisly injmed, or their tiathng de- 
vi lopiin nt grr ith hindered, hj restrictions imposed bj 
tile mother c?mntry is not ccitain, and has boon quos- 
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10 Exclusive trndino: companies were common 
Tlie rolonml trade, liKc conmiorco gonoiall^, was often 
• more or less tho nionnjioty of an "ovchihive company.” 
rro{(>.,«.t)r Ifewiijh m his " IjiigHsh Tiade and Finance”*' 
thtijf de-aihcs tho “ condition of things at tho bogmmng 
of the reign of .Tames J.” “Tho TUihsia ^Company bad 
I tho monojirdy of the tiade in Kussin, Arinonia, Media, 

* Jljrfunia, IVrsia, and tho Caspian Soa The tiade to 
Norway, Swetjen, and the Hallic was nndo^ the contiol 
of tho Ki^fiUailtT moiehants The ^ forcha nt Adycntqrors ^ 
enjo^ied tho monoph of tho trade fiomlKo Cattegat to 
the mout^j of the Soinmo Then carao tho Levant ^ 
Comjianjl "i\ith its monopoh of tho liado of the Meditei- 
raiicinrand tho Fast In the nowij'-discovoied lands, 
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*' the Guinea Company haded to the West Coast of Africa, 
,(\hile the^a st Lid ia Company’s chaitei included the 
(islands and continents bejond the Cape to the Stiaits of 
‘Magellan In Noith America the South^ i^hrginia 

f Company monopolised the trade oj! Maiyla^, Vir^ia, 

C and ^^rolma , and the Plj mouth 'Adventurers Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jeisey, New YoiIcT" and Nei\ England ” 
These companies consisted of two mam vaiieties, which 
* were called respectively uquMtcd and- joint-sLotl Under 

■the first, and oldei, form the individual trader provided 
and controlled his capital He paid the fees of the 
company, and obeyed its rules, and exercised a voice m 
its government and policy, if his payment were sufficient 
In the joint-stocK company the mdependence of the 
mdmdual member was less complete, and the authority 
of the corporation greater The stock was held in 
common , the losses sustamed and the profit reaped 
were shared in common also The latter type of 
company might seem the more hkely of the two to 
become a close monopoly , m actual practice, even a 
“regulated company” might, bj lestnctivo rules, grow 
more and more exclusive In either case the opposition 
of “ mteilopeis,” as they were called, was a constant 
somce oFdifficulty It was an object of the most jealous 
precaution It was a cause of the most frequent and 
contmuous alarm In either case political necessities, 
or services, might furnish an excuse, more or less satis- 
factory, for economic injury, or loss, occasioned to the 
community at laige In any event, the spirit of the 
times did not as yet favour free competition ; it was 
content to limit, wheie it could, the excessive evils of 
extreme monopoly The amount of fines for admission 
might be limited , and the less exclusive legulated 
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companies might loplace jotiiUstocL In the eighteenth 
ceniui}', it Tvas hue, the companies might be legnued to 
justif}' their conduct, oi existence, at the bai of populai 
opmion; but in the seventeenth the regulation of tiade 
and industry was still tieated alike as a necessity and 
a benefit Exceptions might indeed occui even at that 
» time Private meichants often made voyages of dis- 
coveiy befoie a company was foimed ; and “inteilopeis ” 
^afteiuaids, by lunning risks, could usually secure laige 
‘gams. But monopoly was still the lule and competition 
'the exception 

II. The East India Company was conspicuous 
among these 

1 Of these various associahons the East India Company 
i has possessed, peihaps, the most conspicuous name< It^ 
I was incoipoiated as a joint-stocL company at the 
i close of the sixteenth ceiiiuiy Its functions were 1600 
finally taken over by the Government m 1858, at 
the suppiession of the Indian Mutmy. At the outset 
its ventuies, which weie made by small suboidmate 
I associations, weie extiemely cautious But by 
I IGI 7 , when the funds of these smaller bodies 1617 
^eie merged together m one jomt-stock, the 
'public inteiest had grown Capital was raised from 
upwards of a thousand mdividuals of differ ent lanks 
and classes, to an amount four times as large as the 
origmal stock. The early history, however, of the 
Company was maiked by an unsuccessful contest for 
the Bpice Islands with the Dutch, who had m the East 
succeeded to the Portuguese. This contest ended 
in the massacie of the English at Amboyna m 1622 
1622, and their expulsion from the islands The 
credit of the Company declmed, their stock fell, and 
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they weie foiced to seek the piotection of the King 
For his favoui they paid heavily. In 1640 
1640 Chailes I , compelling them to sell to him, in 
exchange for bonds, the ivhole of the poppei they 
then had in stoie, and disposing of the article for lendy- 
money, raised, m effect, a loan of some £50,000, which 
he did not repay Throughout tho seventeenth century 
the Company were fightmg “interlopers,” sometimes 
consisting of mere private individuals, in contending 
with whom tho power of a largo coiporation was a great 
• advantage, and sometimes of trader s, or associations, 
supported by the kings like James I. and Charles L 
From Charles n. and James II. they hod to meet 
demands for “ consideiation-monoy,” which were far 
from modest, when they sought the lenewal of their 
charter. They were assailed by a susincious, if not 
hostile, populai opmion, encouiaged by the Levant 
Company, whose mteiests they mjuied. It was urged 
that their tiade was haimful to English interests, 01 
that it was foi the public advantage that they should be 
a “regulated” and not a “jomt-stock” company At 
the close of the seventeenth century their existence was 
threatened, first by the toleration shown by the Crown 
to “mterlopers,” and then by the sanctioned 
1708 creation of a new comjiany; but in 1708 an 
, “United Company of Merchants of England 
i tiading to the East Indies ” was incorporated, with the 
^approval of Pailiament. Durmg the eighteenth century 
they retamed then exclusive privileges, although at 
each lenewal of then chaitei ciiticism was offered, and 
opposition was encountered, and the teims secured 
became moie burdensome 
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12. At first commercial, it ended by being political 

At the outset oi their histoiy the Company had le- 

sented the intrubion of “intoilopois” into the trade of 
India, because they vroro thus dra^n mto political 
cntanglomonts by the hast}* injudicious action of tiadeis 
fiOD from TC’^ponsibilitj oi iG.stinint. Such political 
ironblos tliey nore anxious to avoid At the close of 
the eighteenth centurj the position of affaiis had 
strange!} altered The question occupying then the 
minds of Ministers and Pailiamont \ias as much the 
control of the great political power of the East India 
Company as the leslnclion of their commeicial monopoly, 
and they Kept tlieir administrative functions aftoi they 
had ceased to be a trading institution. The stiuggle 
bet^1cen Fiance and England m India had lesulted m the 
\ieloi} of the latter, and oui Indian Empue had been 
o.stabhslied by the ability and onoigy of Eqbert Clive. Yet 
Chvo himself had often acted against the instructions of 
the Diiectois of the Company at homo; and in then old 
commercial, no less than in Iheir ne^^ political lelations, 
the difficulties, ■which fust arose ■with intexlopeis, were 
experienced later with their servants Then seivants 
iwere allowed to tiado on their own account m India 
(itself, while the Company monopolised the tiade between 
*India and Einopo. By means of such trade mdmduals 
gained great foi tunes, liut they caused difficulties with 
the natives in India itself, and they excited the envy of 
the public at home, which formed exaggerated notions 
of the power and possessions of the Company 

13. The difference between “Bullionist” and 
‘‘Mercantilist” arose in controversies about Indian 
trade 

1 The permission, originally granted to the East India 
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fOompany, to export bullion gave use to a notable 
^fcontioveisy m which the “mercantilists” parted from 
fthe “bulhomsts ’ The lattei would have restiained 
the movements of the piecious metals by direct action. 
They would have stopped by foico their export They 
would have induced or compelled then impoit They 
turned then attention to the tiansactions of bullion 
dealers and exchangers , and the office, and work, of the 
loj'al “oxchangei” were the outcome of such \uews 
The foimei, on the contiaiy, aigued that the essential 
point was to secure a “favourable balance of trade”; 
but they contended that an export of bullion for the 
time might accoid with sound piinciple and with 
collect piactice It would do so, if m the long run it 
lesulted m a gieater flow of the precious metals into 
than out of the countiy. To secure such a “ favourable 
balance ” it nas necessary, they uiged, that the export 
of goods should exceed the imports, and that a difleience 
should be due, to be discharged in bullion Such a 
conception, though it might be destmed in its turn to 
give way to the bioader theory of fiee trade, which 
Adam Smith expounded, was yet less nanow than the 
bulhonist opinion, which it superseded It was advocated 
by Sir Thomas Mun with special lefeieiice to England 
and her Indian tiade His “England’s Treasure by 
Porraign Tiade ” was iiubhshed, aftei his death, 
1664 m 1664 The second title of the essay contams 
the gist of the aigument It luns “ The 
Ballance of oui Eoiiaign Trade is the Eule of oui 
Treasure ” “ We must,” he remaiks m the essay, 

“evei observe this Eule. to sell moie to stiangeis 
yeaily than we consume of theirs m value ” “ But,” he 
adds, “ we need not fetch m the moie money imme- 
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Jdiataly, but lathei first ' enlaige our Trade.’ This we 
/maj do by paying money enabling us to brnig m more 
' fonaign T\^ares, which being sent out again will m due 
time much encrease our Treasure.” “Most men,” he 
continues, “ search no further than the beginning of the 
work, which misinforms then* judgments, and leads 
them mlo error For if ue only behold the actions of 
the Husbandman in the Seed-time when he casteth 
away much good Com mto the ground, we will rather 
accompt him a madman than a Husbandman but 
when we consider his labours in the Harvest, which is 
the end of his endeavours, we find the worth and 
plentifull encrease of his actions.” Such was the 
nature of the reasonmg by which the “ bullionists ” 
were controverted, and the earlier “balance of bargain” 
theory, as Eichaid Jones called it m an essay on 
“Primitive Political Economy,”"* w’as superseded by the 
later theory which laid the stress upon the “ b alane e-of 
trodg-li This change of view may justly be considered 
an advance in theory In practice, the encouragement 
of exports by bounties and drawbacks, the discourage- 
ment of imports by prohibitive or restrictive duties, the 
limitation of the sales and purchases of colonists to the 
markets of the mother country, and the legulation of 
trade by exclusive companies — all the bonds and fetters 
of the Mercantile System, as it was known m later 
times — ^were relaxations in comparison with the strict- 
ness and severity of earlier “ bullionist ” restramt It 
was a step backwards, when writers confined them view 
to the balance of trade with each particular country in 
place of the balance of trade generally, which Mun himself 
put forward. • It was an advance when, m the eighteenth 
* Inclndcd in his “ Literary Remain ” pp 291, etc 
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century, they shifted thou standpoint, and considered 
the balance of tiade as a test of the commoicial 
piosperity of the countiy rather than as a moans of 
increasmg, indiiectly, its treasure Even then they ueie 
disposed to apply the test to the trade uilh sepaiate 
countiies and not to the total commerce wtli the 
world 

14 Another important change of opinion and 
practice was seen m connection with the lending 
of money 

Another development of practice, which exerted an 
impoitant mfluence on them 3% was seen m this peiiod. 

|With the growth of capital, and the increasing oppoi- 

E '^unity for its investment, the prohibition of mteiest, 
id the opinions, on which it had been founded, undei- 
ent a change Subtle distinctions were drawn, mtonded 
to preserve the lettei of a pimciple, and to permit de- 
? paitures fiom its spiiit. The adoption of a maximum 
I rate of mteiest, beyond which no borrower or lender 
4 could rightly go, was really a step onwaids. It was, 
f m effect, a concession to the practice of giving or 

! 1546 receiving mteiest at all In 1546 and 1571 this 
1571 legal rate was fixed at 10 per cent In 1624 it 
I 1624 was reduced to 8, in 1651 to 6, and m 1714 
j- 165^^ to 5 pel cent Nor could the title of extoition 
. 1714 be now consistently apiilied to interest paid by 
a goldsmith foi the loan of money, which was 
again lent out by him to some shipowner on the seeuiity 
of a caigo, 01 “bottomry,” as it was called. The latter 
transaction might conform to the definition of legitimate 
busmesB, because some iisk was lun, and, if the ship 
were wrecked, and the cargo lost, the lender would 
receive no mteiest. The former might legally be 
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usuriotiB,” as a mere loan of money was involved. Yet 
it was only the foibidden means to a peimitted end. 
Technically the two might diffei , m essence they weie 
^e same And they were now becoming common 
The goldsmiths stood between those who had capital 
fto lend and those who wished to borrow. 'When the 
office of Eoyal Exchange! was suspended under the 
Tudors, and then, after levival by Charles I., abolished, 
they acted as exchangers of com foi bullion and of 
English foi foreign com. As money-lenders, they suc- 
ceeded to the place once filled by Jews and Cauismes and 
Lombards. In loaning wealth deposited with them, they 
weie foierunneis of the modem banker. They not onlj^ 
dischaiged the functions aftei wards fulfilled by then 
successors, but they even anticipated some of the 
technical meehamsm hy which the busmess of banking 
IS conducted. The receipts, which they gave for the 
money mtiusted to then* keepmg, passed from hand 
to hand as currency They were, in fact, employed, 
like bank-notes later, as a convenient means of payment 
I The goldsimths aided also the finance of government. 

^ They lent money to Chailes II. on the security, and m 
' advance, of the taxes. But he followed the ex- 

1640 ample of his father, who, m 1640, had seized the 
1672 bullion placed m the mmt by meichants for safe 
custody In 1672 he stopped the repayments due 
to the goldsmiths from the Exchequer, promismgmteiest 
instead of principal. GiediUhus received a violent shock. 
The money, amountmg to moie than a million pounds, 
owing to the depositors, some ten thousand m number, 
who had put it for secuiity mto the goldsmiths’ hands, 
was finally included m the National Debt 
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15 The National Debt and the Bank of England 
came into existence together 

t The National Debt was formally cieatcd at the close 
*of the seventeenth ccntur}'. In consequonco of the 
^eiious blow to credit dealt by the action of Charles II , 
‘William III found it difficult to laiso tho money needed 
foi the Wai with Fiance j\iter the Civil Wai the 
K'aiious old feudal dues had been abolished, and new 
taxation took their place But, with fiesh demands on 
the Exchequei, it was hard to find now modes of laising 
|evenuo. It w’as not easy to discover suitable taxes 
or to lay thou buiden faiilj' on the difieient classes 
of the people A tax on piopoity geneially became m 
time a tax on land, based on a fixed assessment, which 
did not altei with the value of tho land The “ hearth- 
money,” laiscd undoi the Stuaits, excited great'^n- 
populaiity P oll-ta ^xes woie tried by William III , and 
aioused no less disfavoui A general excise was found 
impossible by Walpole m the middle of tho eighteenth 

I i centuiy Towards its close the unfortunate attempt to 

tax the Ameiican colonies by Giemille was the occasion 
of then Eevolt, and it appaiently oiiginated in tho 
difficulty of findmg adequate modes of raising levenue. 
William III set the example of boiiow’mg to meet 
emeigencies, but the ciedit of the coimtiy, and the 
late, at which it raised the loans lequued, in the last 
lesoit depended on the evidence, which was foithcoming, 
^of its taxable capacity. The device, however, now pro- 
posed by William Pateison, by which ^1,200,000 
1694 weie raised fiom a number of subsciibeis at a 
late of mterest of 8 per cent , was at once the 
uormal origm of the National Debt, and the foundation 
pf the Bank of England. The immediate, buiden of 
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taxation, with its nnpopulaiUy, was dmimishecl, and 
itho subscribois to the loan wore incoi pointed as the 
'*lGo\ernoi_nn(l Cpini)anj..of tlip jBank of^England.” 
They took the place of the goldsmiths. They enjoyed 
the prestige of being the Goicinmont bank. They 
secnied privileges, which, in oftect, gaie them a 
monopoly of the issue of bank-notes m London The 
jposition of solo Buperioiity at the head of the banking 
JiioiaTchy was an nltiniato consequence An eaily, but 
enduung, result was the hostility of the Cit}", and the 
monied classes, to the efforts of the Jacobites and the 

f Pietendei to disturb the occupation of the throne. The 
founding of the Bank of England illustiates thus the 
grow 111 of Cl edit as an economic influence. The excesses, 
to which inexperience may easily conduct, are 
similarly shown in Iho speculative mania, ending 1720 
' in disaster, of tho South Sea Bubble of ^1720. 

I Then, as often since, unreasoning panic followed on un- 
wise excitement. The stock of tho South Sea Company 
first lose enormously m price, and then fell with no less 
-vapidity Eveiyhody imagined at the first that he w'as 
leer tain to gam, bj a quick and easy load, a foitune, he 
^found in tho end that ho was face to face with nun. 

r6. Commercial Treaties were made in accordance 
with the principles of the Mercantile System. 

Two points of tho Meicantile System may still be 

I noticed. Adam Smith lomaiked that the Meicantihsts 
sometimes sought to gain their object by com- 
^ morcial tieaties At tho beginning of the 1703 
' oighleonth centuiy the famous afethueii-J^ieaty 
. offered economic benefit to Portugal in older to secuie 
i political alliance. Poituguese wanes weie to enter Eng- 
land, if English woollen manufactuies were allowed to 

12—2 
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jentei Poitugal, on tlio paymenl of a duly ono-tlurd less = 
ithan that chaiged on the Tsincb of France. The Ixeaty 
was expressly ad\ocale(l on the giound lhal onr balance of 
trade m the case of Poitugal was groatoi than m that of 


any other countrj. The tiado with Fiaiico, foi similar 
leasons, was regarded with dibfaxour, for there the 
balance was against ns In 1713 negotiations { 
1713 were opened with France for a treaty, bated on 
the liberal principle that either country should ' 
giant to the othei the same treatment as that given 
to the “ most favoured nation.** But they were tmable 
to meet a storm of opposition which was raised. It 
came from those whofeaied the sacrifice of trade with 


a countiy like Poitugal, w’here the balance was “favour- 
able,’’ to trade with a comitry like Fiance, wluoh might 
not only compete with English industues, but also pre- 
sented the serious, if not fatal, disadvantage of an 
“ unfavouiable balance.” The Mercator, edited by 
Daniel Defoe, pleaded for the sepaiation of economic 
from political considerations. Without abandoning 
lestiamts on impoilation, it sought the lemoval of 
what might prove a buiden upon exports. It supported 
the commeicial clauses of the treaty of Utrecht Thef 
Bntish Mei chant, on the other hand, opposed thesej 
clauses with the same aidour as that with which ifr 
clamoured for the Methuen Treaty, called after waids bj^‘ 
Pitt the “ commercial idol of England ’’ * 

17. The treatment of Ireland was unfortunate. 

] The tieatment of Ireland under the Meicantile System 
[was chaiacteiistic but unhapp3' Her tradmg interests 
Weie kept in stiict suboidmation to those of England. 

* Plantations of settlers were made as m the Colonies , 
and m the fifteenth century xt was hoped that through 
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such centies of order and of mdustry placed amid the dis- 
ordei and the misery which pi availed, when unceitainty 
of life was gieat, owing to constant feuds of quairelhng 
bands of “wild lush,” the colonising Saxon might 
develop the lesources of the countiy In the 
reign of Elizabeth unsuccessful attempts weie 1567 
made in Ii eland, as in Ameiica, to found such 
I settlements. Under James 1. the “ plantation ” of Ulster 
jenjoyed a moie lasting prospeiity because it had been 
Iplanned with gi eater wisdom But its success was not 
complete. Under Charles I. Stiaffoid developed the 
linen manufacture , but he was caieful to do nothmg to 
encouiage the woollen trade, which might compete with 
[English industry. The mihtaiy settlements of Ciom- 
well, and the ruthless lemoval of hostile 01 neutial 
settleis after the Bebellion, turned the country mto 
“little better than a wilderness.” After the Eestoia- 
tion, in a similai spirit to that shown by Stiaffoid, 
jpasture farming, suited alike to lush soil and Iiisli 
[climate, was saciificed to English interests by foibiddmg 
^he import of lush cattle This discouraged giazieis, 
although it proved of some advantage to the humbler 
cultivators, who were less afiaid of bemg disturbed to 
make room for cattle. An immigration of woollen manu- 
facturers mto Ireland created a new mdustiy, which 
excited jealousy in England, but Irish frieze, which did 
not compete with English cloth, was not molested The 
Navigation Acts, however, wrought injury , for Ireland 
was not allowed to trade directly with the American 
“ plantations ” The Eevolution of 1688 made her once 
again familiar with the miseries of war, and the war 
was follow'ed, in the interests of English clothiers 
threatened bj' the competition of the “ cheap " labour 
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and the “cheap” material of the Iiisli •woollen m- 
duBtiy, by counteivaihng duties on Iiish drapeiy. 
j The linen industry, ho^sever, •which did not entci into 
1 rivalry with England, was developed In its favour re 
^laxation was oven made of the Naiigation Acts Yet it 
might be saciiiiced to moie important English interests, 
if need demanded, or to Scotch, after the Union •vnth 
England, when the Imen industiy in Scotland was en- 
couiaged Ireland, in fact, was given no bettor treat- 
ment than a colony, and sometimes worse She had 
to contribute to the power of England; for so the 
Meicantile System ordered After the loss of the 
Ameiican colonies the jealous policy was changed, and 
her mdustry was helped But serious mischief was 
aheady done 

i8 Yet the Mercantile System marked a stage of 
progress 

\ Yet, on the whole, the Meicantile System marked a 
kage of economic progress It was, in some lespects, 
an advance on previous practice It replaced a local by 
a national policy Foi a later period it was leseived to 
pass beyond the barneis now mamtained, hut those 
bariieis themselves had been pushed foiwaid from the 
lines on which they rested at an eailiei time A move- 
ment fiom a national to an international standpomt 
might afterwards he desired and achieved, a movement 
fiom a local or municipal to a national position was 
none the less impoitant an advance. Professor 
I Schmoller’s woids supply perhaps no unjust or m- 
I accuiate judgment of the entue system “ The whole 
? internal histoiy,” he wiites,* “ of the seventeenth and 
I eighteenth centuries ” “ is summed up m the opposition 
* “ The Morcantilo System,” p 60 
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of the economic policy of the state to the toTm ” and 
the “ district ; the whole foieign histoiy is summed up 
in the opposition to one another of the separate mteiests 
iof the newly-iising states ” “ Each ” “ sought to obtain 
land letam its place m the cncle of Euiopean nations, 
y^nd in that foreign trade, \\hich now mcluded America 
'and India ” 



CHAPTER IX 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION AND THE 
NEW ECONOMICS. 

{From the Georges to Victoria.) 

The New AoMcuETunn, inn Faotor\ Si stem, aki> 
Free Trade 

A —THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 

I. The period from 1750 to 1850 is very important 
The last half of the eierhteenth . and the first half o f 
the nmeteenth . cent uiy cover a pe iiod o f gieat import- 
anc e m the economic histoiy of England T CIie chang es 
then accomplished in manufactuiing indnstiy have been 
described as “ levolu^naiy.” They weie accompanied 
\ by agiicultuiai move^nts hardly less complete or less 
1 lemaikobleT^anS the a doption o f Fiee Tiade, which 
followed, was a leveisal ofth0~i3eas, wRicIi, under the 
Meicantile System, had long guided the commeicial 
policy of the countiy T he extent of the changes wa s 
such as to earn tha title of a ** levolution ” ; then sp eed 
seemed so gieat _ aa_ t o astonish and confus e, though it 
Has ceitamly been shown that piepaiation had been 
made foi them some tune before they weie achieved 
The possession by England of a commeicial and indus- 
trial supremacy is a chaiacteristic of the nmeteent h 
jCentur^ and it was a^quel, if it was not a consequence, 
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of tlie agriciiltuial, industiial and commeicial changes 
vre aie now to consider. They opened a new, eventful 
chaptei of economic histoiy. 

^ 2. It marked a fresh stage of development. 

At first a._puiely a^*icultuial countr y, with lud e 
i methods of tilla^^ f^KosT lugid system of tenure, then 
I a manufactnier of the cloth , the raw material of whic h 
had been befoie exported to be turned elsewhere mto a 
finished good, then, as a maritim e, c ommercial nat ion, 
'taking from the Uutcli then caiiymg-tiadeT^nd con- 
jtendmg with the French for the possession and the 
I business of America and India, England finally becam e 
I the worksh op of the world As the Middle Ages passed 
away, the close institutions of the Manor and the G-ild 
were merged m the larger community of the nation, 
and now the Mercantile System, which, m its pmsuit of 
powei, had removed mtemal baiiieis, was to withdraw 
befoie Flee Trade, in whose eyes th e whole world was 
to be as one nat ion, and nations were to be as persons 
Such was the language used by Su Dudley North m his 
“ Discourse upon Trade ” as early as 1691. A cosmo- 
politan spirit, aiming at the mcrease of the total sum of 
wealth, was now prepared to oveithiow external bariieis, 
paitmg geographically, and not economically, one country 
fiom another The time had come foi takmg a new 
standpoint, from which trade and mdustry might be 
surveyed , and institutions and practices, fitted to older 
ciicumstances, were not suited to the new conditions 

3 In agriculture, the p rocess of inclosure was 
renewed. 

“ Previously to 1760,” wiites Arnold Toynbee in his 
'“Industiial Devolution,” “the old mdustiial system 
^ * P 32 
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obtained in England ; none o! the great mechanical 
I inventions had been intioduced, the agiaiian chtinges 
' weie still m the futme." The begmnirig, then, o! this 
new chapter may be placed about the middle of the 
eighteenth century Oui attention may fiist be turned 
^to the “ agrauan changes ” I n the fifteenth and six - 
it eenth centuries the growth of the woollen industr y 
loffeied a poweiful indu cement to inclosure. Laige 
s heep farms, foimed both from the common land and 
fr om individual holdings in the ** open ” fields, aiouse d 
t he an xious, unavailing notice of th e leg i slature. A 
deciease of~empl oyment m some cases, in otlieis an 
a^iaQoss "of *pi operty, wiou g ht sorion s in]Uiy t^the 
la bomei and the smaller, farmei. ShfiepT liT fa ct, took 
j the pl ace o f men. (i([But the inclosure of the “ open 
i fi elds” jwasja condition of improvement, and marked a 
definite advance^/ Where the land, u nder tlie new 
system of liconvaitible husbandly .” which followed on 
the sheep-farms, was, from time to time, changed from 
plougbmg to pasture, and again. jift ei an m teival, fcom 
pa stme to plgggl^ g, the impiovement lendeied possible 
b v: nnitmg scatt eied -plots ~in a continuou s faimT^nd 
allowmg the holdei freedom to cultivate in such oidei 
as might suit the land, and meet his own convenience, 
was so obvious and so great that e\peits weie agreed in 
ifavouiing mclosuies. Yet even in the middle of the 
I eighteenth century, when a fiesh impulse was given to . 

/ agiicultmal development, more than half the land o f / 
'^E ngland was still foimed of open fields. /Once again . 
^iglu4ig^ultuial authoiities, li ke Ai t]mr_ Ynunp^ eagfir 
tcLseeine^Sie-oppoiki nity for scientific cultivatio n, urged 
inclosm e. complaming of t he wi etched m ethods by which 
the land m the open fields was farmed Once again 
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i nclosuies v^eie made on an extensive scal e, and th e 
less impoitant membeis of the commuiiit y, like then 
piedecessoiB, suflfeied from injustice oi neglect, oi, at 
■ least, from inability to piotect themselves. The same 
Aithui Young, who dwelt on the advantage, oi necessi ty. 
of inelosm e, vas caieful to point out the way in which 
the pensantiy might lose 

4 The object was improvement, of which Towns- 
hend was a pioneer. 

i In ^e resjiect the later melosuies difFeied fiom th ose 
jW biehhad occuiie d two or three centuiies befor e. The 
lewls aiismg fiom the eailier melosuies ceased to excite 
jcoraplaint, when the stationary, oi falling, p rice of w ^ool, 
{and t he lising puce of coin, made she eiiJesa-nipfiiaMe 
an d^ tillage moie lemuneiat ive (Th e bounty on the ' 
expoit of com, which w’as g r anted at the close of the 
B OTohteenth ce nianyi ^and continued, with brief mtei- ' 
ri iptions, dmmg the greater poitioii of the eighteen th, 
supplied a motive for the growth of corn, whatevei may 
have been its other consequences for good or ill. ^Its 
influenc e was aided by duties on the import of foreign j 
coin, and by a veto on the export of English wool. } 
Th<r later melosuies, then, were not, hke the earlier, 
mlended to xiermit the substitution of sheep for men, 
but they were suggested, and required, by the urgent 
claims of advancmg agriculture Three names enjoy 
esjiecial prominence on the roll of those who led the 
w'ay in agricultural improvement. The title given to 
** Tu rnip To wnshend” needs no explanation Lord 
Townshond, in deed, did not mtioduce the cultivati on 
n f filinafl vnnts from which his nickname was derive d 
They, and clover, had been tried as experiments during 
the period of slow development before the time when 
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he, deseitmg the town and jiohtics, addressed himself | 
to the more tianqinl business of ruial hfo. But j 
1730 when, in 1730, he took to farming, he caused a 
1 evolution in agiieultural methods by gmng lo 
turnips and lo artificial grasses their definite place in a 
four-course rotation Under the s ystem of ** con vertible 
husbandry ” the land lia d~gaincd the ncccssa i v respi te 
from continued tillage by falling back to pasture, and, 
after remaining under pasture for some trine, vs as, with 
renewed advantage, broken up for a fresh intoiwal of 
ploughuig Under the primitive lotation of the “open-i 
field ” system, a period of fallow once in every two orj 
three years was ordered, and the land was unproductive 
for the time The change, by which, under the new! 
“Norfolk system,” roots and grasses alternated with' 
corn crops, not only provided the necessary refreshment 
without an idle interval, but also furnished the winter 
food for cattle which was wanting m the oldei agii-’ 
culture Such a change, resultuig m such consequences; 
was a “ revolution ” 

5 Bakewell, Coke, and Art hur Yo ung were others. 

During the same^^eriod in Leicestershire Bakewell, 
who hved from 1725 to 1794, was wmning^'l 
1725-1794 European fame for hrs improvements m | 
sheep and cattle-bieedmg. He took a new ' 
standpomt, from which the carcase of the sheep was 
thought no less important than its fleece In hrs | 
attempts to improve the breed of cattle he was not J 
so successful , but hrs sheep, “ small m size and great ; 
m value,” brought him both celebrity and wealth The ‘ 
latter disappeared beneath the inessuie of a lavish hospi- 
tality , the former established his position as the chief 1 
of a number of imitators, who followed hrs example vutlij 
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'advantage to themselves and to the public A thiid 
refoimoi was Mr. Coke of Holkham, whose eneigy was 
^showm in vaiions directions The lental of his estate 
'is said to have grown from i€2,200, when he entered on 
.possession in 1776, to moie than nme times as much 
forty yeais later. The plentiful, but judicious use of 
imanme, the introduction of o ib cake and othei aitificial 
food for cattle, the practice of stall-feedmg and the im- 
/provement of live-stock, and the election of model farm- 
jbuildmgs and labouieis’ cottages, weie illustiations of 
this pervadmg zeal. The knowledge of these new im- 
jprovoments was spread ^[ by A^iur, Young. He/ • 
i was the seeietaiv of the^oaid of Agiicultuie , /^93 
e3tabhshed-m--1793. and on his vaiious touis. m 


England, m Iieland, and m France, he gamed, and tiled 
to communicate, acknowledge of piomismg expeiiment 
and pioved success 

6 . Inclosure was necessary, but the peasantry 
suffered. 

“Bofoie 1780,” Mr. Piotheio lemaiks in his history 
^ of "English Faimiug,”* " the Eastern counties and 
Leicestershire had al one piofited to any substan tial 
degree by im provements in agiieultme or stoek-bieedm g ” 
^ nlliose" Ronnties the faims were large, and the openfields 
were fe\^ ^In many other plasflS-the.Ql.d. systemJastgd , 
and e ven m 1794 " it is calculated that of 8,500 
parishes. 4,500 were” "farmed in Rommon ” 1794 
The drawbacks of this system were tolerably 
, plain. Time was idlvj pent m passmg from scattered 
. s trip to scatteied stiip . ^ Dramage wa s a failure, if your 
I neighbour did not drain his land as well. The use of _ 
new implements was as little poss ible as the obs ervance 
■ * P 55 
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ij f a new ** lotation **; and co mm on lights of pastiiro 
pvei the stubble \N eio a seiious obstacle to \\in tei crops 
An umeasoning conseivalism, bom of local jnejuiSico, 
wedded to familial but old-fnshioned methods, and 
sustained in some districts by lack of inloicourse along 
loads, whore the mud lay thick, might agree iiith the 
loutine of the “open-field” 83Slom, but it hindeied, 
wheie it did not piovent, impiovoment Inclo suro lyas 
a remed-y-fts—naturally su g g nsied pi ovcd 

1777 eifoctual It wa s e'»ctonBi\clv omT)lo^e d. Between 
1795 1777 and 1795 upwaids of sik hiindicd Inclosiu o L 
1809 Acts woie passed Be tween 1795 and 1809 th e 
1843 number of 'a^housa nd was c^findpd. _ Bfltwflen 
(1760 and 1843) some s e\cn millio n acies of 
com mon land weie inclose d. By the piocess agiiculturall 
impiovement was seemed, but the noasnnt siiffoie d \ 
Humblei claims weio oveilooked . or set asid e The ‘ 
extinction of lights of common meant the loss of an/ 
opportunity of adding to means of livelihood The 
inclosuies w'eie to some extent responsible foi the occul- 
lence, 01 aggiavation, of distress They 3omed with a 
vicious poor law in sw'elling the amount of pauperism 
The y helped to separate the peasant from the soi l. 
They ^dded then compulsion to the atti action of wo i k 
in the mamiffictuiing indnstiias which wrir f rinwinpr^ 
W ith ami^ zing-speed. 

7. The smaller freeholders, or yeomen, disappeared. 

Noi, it must be lemembeied, was it the labourer alone 
who was thus affected. The disappearance of the smalleiX 
freeholders, or yeomen, who^w eie nneo n,n impmtn.Tif., 'n.nd 
w^come, part of lui al society , may be traced to a com- 
bmation 01 causes, among which the inclosuies take a 
significant position(^0(Phe forfeiture of ancient rights of 
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i co mmon giazing was a serious leality to many of theii^i 
/ numb er.^ It sometinies turned a scale waveiing beneath 
the weight of other buidens Such a buiden might be 
found ui the excitement caused by ^violent movement s 






y inci eased dem and, and 
f ollowed by comparative abundanc e and diminished 
^custom. They might also be occaMohect u ^jjoin Laws^ 
winch, excluding, or lestiicting, the entrance of for eign 
coin, caused gieater fluctuation, less easily foreseen, 


than that occuning afterwards, when a fieei trade diew 
its supplies from a larger area. Difficulties might, m 


I 


addition, be ^p roduced by oppressive mortgage debts J( 
contiacted ra^ly by the yeomen to permit an mciease 


contiacted ra^ly by the yeomen to permit an mciease 
m their holdings, oi an improvement, or extension, of 
then buildings, or^rovision for their family, 
g lowing pressure of the Poor Batesj^ as pauperism 
increased towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
was a further serious burden. Such difficulties as these 

id 
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1 lum, an 




high prices offeied by men wanting t he social positioh( 
01 the political power of landed ownership , oi seekmg 
' opportunity foi applying capital to agriculture under 
the more advantageous methods possible when the scale 
.of the enteipiise was largo Thus by direct or indirect 
/^jmeans the movements of the times wrought them declme. 
At the end of the seventeenth century, accoidmg to 


Giegoiy Kmg, the number of freeholders m England 
amounted to 180,000 Less than a century latei, Aithui 
\ Young speaks of them as if they had vanished from the 
’ scene. Se does no moie than anticipate what aftei- 
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■waids occiuiecl Then disappoai ance was to bo re- 
^ giotted, even when it was due to natui al causes II 
jwas the moie to be lamented that it was basloned b}' 
aitiiicial influence 

B.— THE FACTORY SYSTEM. ITS CAUSES. 

8. In manufacturing industry inventions and im- 
provements were introduced, especially in the cotton 
trade 

/ The new manufacturing developments .supplied the 
'Capital foi buying out the landed mlerost of the 
yeomen They atti acted, oi eompolled, the in habitants^ 
of th e countiy distiicts to move into the loivn s In 
then piessing demand foi abundant labour they favoured, 
as we shall see, the oncouiagement of population by a 
lax administration of the Pool Law By the miiuy 
they wroug ht to the ** domestic syst em " t hey denriv od 
the peasantiy of additions to then mcomes made bv t he 
emp lo^ent ofthemselves. or nf wivna nr AlultlTAn^ 
on manufactuiing work m the slack or idle houis of 
I agriculture The domestic sj'stom of mdustry had 
I afi'oided compensation foi the inclosuies of the fifteenth 
1 and the sixteenth centuries, by opening new avenues to 
jwoik, but it was now supeiseded by the factory The 
mechanical mventions of the .eighteenth century w ere 
aehievmg an “ mdustiial levolutio n ” They thinst w’ool 
fi^m the soverei^ty ,-w hich it had occupied foi so lon g 
ji peiiod of English histoiy, ^ and seated cotton m its 
iplace Qm 1770 woollen goods ^imed moie than a 
q uaitei of the expoits of the countrv T and the valn^of 
the cotton expoit was but a twentieth of that of wool. 
In 1836-1840 the annual consumption of law cotton 
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was about 406,000.000 lbs , and that of wool was, in 
1810, some 200,000,000 lbs. The manufacture of cotton 
was fiist tiansfoimed A notable s eries of inven- 

In mi 

l)ace of the hanc 


U mns w ro ught this result (I 
tibn ol the riviriinr-sTijijflft Iv 


Kav mci eased the 


-loom so much that the demands of the 
weavers for yam outstripped the supplies w’hich the 
spmnors could fiunrsh. The positron of affairs 
was soon reversed 


I76p 

1770 

1779 


I 


the^wa^jbt^^^e^ in 177-ili^higi 4w^i^ p ^ tfiATjted 
t he-spinT)TTitT»nm uY.^and-> in(l3j^=j^^^^tjfliut. 
dnced Hie^mileAcombming m oirir^aehinfl th e 
principles'^ '^tbo jen ffy and tho water -fram ^ The 
conditions of spmnmg were now transformed, and th e 
sup plies of the spinners outran the demands of the 
\weaveis. Eapidity was g amed by the discoYerv due to 
Arkwright’s 


I H argreaves Arkwright’s invention enabled men to 
s pin cotton-yarn of sufficient strengt h , /^nd the pio- 
d action of the finer yarn, and, as a con^quence, that 
of jnuslin s, were made possible by G rompton !5_mule. 
fThe labour of'the hand-loom was m such request that 
I the weavers had no leisure left for following, as befor e, 
I their agric ultnial work , an d, they enjoyed a prosperou s 
i ndependence, for they commanded the market for thei r 
services.^ An equal, or greater, transformation in the 
processes of weaving resulted, some time later, from the 
general use nf t I t was 
n atented as earlvSsJJZfiSJ but after wm as it Ws 1785 
much improvedrirnd it was not, it seems, em- 
ployed on an extensive scale until the first twenty years 
of the nineteenth century had passed away In the 
year 1J85 als o the steam-engine , patented by 
Watt m.J.7J5J > was introduced into the cotton 1769 

18 
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1789 industi3', and xn 1789 it \xas first applied to tbe 
po^sGi-loom 

9 OtEermdustries shared in the progress made. 

^ The use of steam a s a motive-pouoi cieated a iiow 
jc lemand for coal The successf ul ^melting ot xroi^ by^ 
coal, and thremplo3'ment of s team xn l>last>fuxnac o3. 
increased this demandj jind revolutionise d the ir on 
! mdus tx3r Its pro ducts vere needed fox tho man u- 
facture of the new machmei}'; and, leaving the char- 
coal furnaces ot tue toxests of the South, it settled in 
the neighbouihood of the large coal stiata further North 
|Wxth these xmportant discoveries the names of Pax by, 
F^ oebu ck. and. Cox t, are hnked in the perxod co\exed 
by the latter half of the eighteenth contimy. Tho other 
textile mdustxxes of (^men and of uool^hared in the 
impulse given by the new inventions which were es- 
, tended to them m their turn S gproveme nts in the 
(com bmg oL-wooQiand m the fcpinningloOai^were seen 
|at the close of the exghteentlr^entury. The making o f 
IjMie, and the p rmting of calico, by.,machmei*y, together 
with improvements^ xn dyeing and bleaching, were dis- 
coveries of the same eventful i^iod,”"1ahd they were 
hardly surpassed in the importance of then results 
by the progress made in certain mdustries where little 

t or no machmeiy was as yet employed In the histoiy 
of 4>fij!!ter^ the name of J psiah Wedgw ood has loft a 
lastmg reputation, and he was nondone among the 
inventors, and designers, of the time. 

10. The modes of transport, by water and 
land, and the methods of conducting business, were 
altered. 

The a ge was crowded witl i notable discoverie s and 
impiovements , and among these the steam engme 
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t akes a pIace_Q JLeliie£^'importane6. It -was to levolu- 
tionise the modes of locomotion. Experiments were 
made piomising great lesults, but the fulfilment has 
sui passed the highest expectations. In oui time the 
possibilities of ekotiieity as a motive powei aie engagmg 
the attention oTin^entois ; and it is hard to tell what 
the future of locomotion may be undei this new impulse. 
Yet it IS not long smce the speed and cost of cariiage 
acioss the sea weie completely altered by the geneial 
substitution of steam for sailing-vessels, an d the middle 
o f the nineteenth century was an epoch of railway co n- 
siruction so rapid and so large as to beget a speculafa ve 
manmT" and toend in a financial crisis. In the 
^eighteenth century imp rovement in the means of 
ea iriage was due mainly to cana ls. Of these the 
Gla nd Trunk, jo mmg the Trent and the Mersey 
in 1777, an d th e Grand Junction, uniting Lon don 
with the Midlands in 1792. were conspicuous 1792 
Examples. The names of Telford and_ Macadam 

i ^vere connected with the construction and improvement 
)f the turn-pike roads in the early part of the nme- 
ieenth century , Hi he first lailway was opened m 
ti830, an d t he first steamer crossed the Atla ntic 1830 
jOcea n from Ameiica to Engla nd m 1819jland 1819 
fhom England to America m 1838^ Better 1838 
methods of conveymg goods wer e accompanied 
by more eflSeient ways of conductmg business , and th e 
development of banking, and the making and erection 
of~ fliiT erent par ts oTlhat elab^at e, but~8m^th and 
ea^, mechanismT with whidi the modem trader is 
familiar, altered the character and processes of business 
The manufaotunng and agricultural “revolution “ thus 
round its counteipait m tiade and commerce In 1760 

18—2 
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Burke had declared that ** out of London ’’ theio vs er e 
Im idly g dor enjjanks.” “ I n 170 3/* klr. Fok Bourne 
states rn his “ Eomanco of Trade, “ there uoro more 
tha n four hundred ” Bj the middle of the nineteenth 
century the latter iruinhor had uicioasod as much 
1840 agarn 1840 the granny pos t was iirtroducedjf* 
1837 Crn 1837 the .iiret^elcetucJelGgraph-linejYas. lai^ 
It was the fi ^r development of English commerce, 
followmg the manufaclurmg advance, which suggested, 
and enforced, Free Trade 

II These changes gave advantages to special 
districts 

The manufacturing inventions altered the relati ve 
imn oitance ,o Lihfl-J actoiB of nroduct ion. and chang ed 
;the c omparative advantages of ditYerent distric ts. !^nd- 
I ^ur w as-not-mdeei L immediately displa ced. The 
ea rlier mventions. like the Bpmning-ienny. might he 
wor ked by h and. The hand-loom held its own m 
weavmg for so me time after maoEnei 3 ’' 7 *^iven by a 
new mdtive-pow 7 had been established m the spmning 
I industry Wat er supplied the source of that motiv e- 

power Lfffnifl wil.R-Hlipftl-gftdA<I. by flip 

^ These successive changes were follows ed by distinct 
results In a previous age^ under the old conditions 
of mdustiy, a p lentiful supply of the raw materia l on 
the one hand, and easy acces s to the tnmkfit fnv_t,Rft 
of the iinished goods on the other, were chief considers- 
(tions femfLJhe -place of manufactu re The Eastern 
I Counties became the mam seat of the woollenTiDdustr y, 
bec ause the flock^^of sheen, from which the wool w as 
r taken, were raised n,nf1 pastured on the neighbourin g 
I plains, and mterj;omRe ..was— e asily and speedily con- 
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ducted across the adjoining sea with t he maikets of 
tho Nethei lands aiicVGoim anv. Tlie iino bleed of sTieep 
in tho est of England, and tho impoitance of the poit 
of Bristol, were jointly responsible foi the fame of West 
jf England cloth. So long as the tools of manufactni e 
a cie simple, an d the piocesses of pioductioa slo g, the 
domestic 53 stem of mdustiy \ras possible m the woolle n 
a s m othei trades as a second pin suit for an agiicul tnial 
ipeopl^ But the m ei eased speed of outpu t, and the use 
Q'T^a utomatio motive - novrer. \\hich accompanied the 
mannfactuiing inventions, vnonght a gieat change 
In tho vroids of Hi. Cooke Taylor, m his “Modem 
Paetoiy System,”"^ *(/i t rras easier now to bung the law 
mateiial t o the motive-povrei th an ^the motive-power to 
tHe~ ra^‘ ^matmiaU 01 lathei it was possible to do the 
mne, but quite impossible to do the othei.” 

12. The use of water as a motive power favoured 
Lancashire 

The motive j)owei-fiislL.em ployed was generally wate i, 
although in some c ases the se iyice s of hoises or of w md 
might be e nlisted Water was found m_ abundance m 
tlie Eoithern counties of Lan^ shne, Cheshue, and 
Yorkshire, but was scanty in the South and Eas t 
j Lanca shne^was specially favoiued. The lange of hills 
sti etching fiom Kendal in Westmoreland to Macclesfield 
in Oheshiie broke the iam*clouds coming from the West , 
but the slope, by vhich the iiveis reached the sea, was 
little moie than fifty miles on the western side m Lanca- 
shiie, while the Yoikshiie riveis on the eastern side had 
to travel twice that length, and the Deibyshiie nyeis 
on the south weie seyeied from then outlet by some 
two bundled miles. The water -powei thus ayailable^ 

« P 185 
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hn Lancasliiie "a as at onco gieatei in force, and moie 
.•constant m supply ; and tlio cotton uidustry, enabled 
I by compaiative fieedom from tindition to take advantage 
I of the new factory s^’^stem moie readily than the ancient 
Woollen mdusliy, was established in the district. The 
abundant rainfall, iihich fuinish ed copious stoies of the 
motive-iiowe r. caused a ..-d ampness" i n ^ Ijie air which 
faYPjiired % e spinning of Ihe yam Foi siinilai reasons 
^the woollen industiy left the Eastern counties, and 
found its piincipal home in Yoikshiie, wheie it had 
settled to some extent before and^vas woilvod on the 
domestic system In this industiy the paiting fiom 
eailiei tiaditions was accomplished moie slowly and more 
Reluctantly, for the traditions themselves weie oldei and 
moie fiimly looted. The reasons, w hich led to the settle- 
iment of the Imen mdustry in the Noith of Ireland, and 
iin Scotland, were also similar , and the latei movement 
I of the silk manufactuie from Spitallields in London to 
; Macclesfield in Cheshiie was connected with the change 
from handicraft to factory. 

13 The substitution of steam had a distinct 
influence 


I With the invention of th ^steam-engme a new -soii} cr 

Ml Tayloi’s words,' " theio being no longer a necessity 
to seek either the motive-power or material in the same 
degree, l aboiii became the mime consideratio n.” Near- 
ness to the material needed to make the new machmeiy, 
and to produce the power to drive ik ranked nevt to 
I labour, but below it, in importance | The factories lef t 
the Jianks of rive rs, a nd settled m crowded oitiej Z With 
the old source of motive-power iron had been requued 
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for the pi eduction of the niachineij^ and coal had been 
latfeil}’ employed to smelt the non With the advent 
of the steam-engine the demand for manufactuimg 
machinery became moie urgent, and a fi esh demand 
I aro so foi coo LRs_a.source-o£-mQt ive-nowe n Hiarness^o 
I coal a nd ironJhu s gained a new impoitance , and wafei 
j co ntinued _to_he v alued as a means ofj^heap commu ni- 
Vcation ratherjliarua s a supply of motive-pow ei^ But 
Lancashire and Yorkshiie weie equally suited for the 
second as they had been adapted for the fiist stage 
j of the faetozy. system, (^ hev possessed stoies of coa l 
( and iron . They \\eie neai to distiicls similarly supplied. 
They contained centres of population, even then laige 
and lapidly mcreasing Then -watei-ways weie numerous, 
and admitted of easy communication with markets before 
the days of railways. Fi)j..JhesB reason s th ey became 
t he man ufacturingjdistucts The Eastern Coimties de- 
clined and^tlie" piogiess of the West was small. Even 
in the time of Adam Smith the population of Liverpool 
was ten times, and that of Manchestei five times, as 
great as at the end of the seventeenth centiuy. Between 
1801 and 1841 the population of the latter city giew 
from 90,000 to 800,000, and that of the foimei fiom 
78,000 to 228,000 

14 . The factory system took the place of the 
domestic system. 

Thus the domestic nf indnstiv was doomed 

(The use of powerful elaborate maclmeiv mompte d and 
/lequired the collection of a ciowd of woikeis imdeineat h 
lorifi-JLQof^ The isolated independent workman might 
dontmue m some places and some industries In others 
ihe small company of the mastei -craftsman and his 
family, or his apprentices and jouineymen, workmg 
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together, might he found. But the factoiy "was in- 
croaching on then pi evince. When manufactnioB iveio 
p roduced by hand, oi _bvL.tho-aid-ot-amiploLanipleiQents, 
01 lude mechanical contiivance q, the mat erial might b e 
supplied, and the goods placed on the maiket, by n 
middleman, oivnm^ the capital and vrilhng to take th e 
iisk, but the actual work was done in the I io uses of 
sma ll ciaftsi nen, diiec ting a few appi entices _flnd. 
jBmn^^n, who lived with them, eating at thou 
tabieT Manufactuiing was then pursued as a second 
occupation by a ruial people. The substitution of 
machmeiy foi manual laboiii, and of powoi deiived 
from a natural force for the muscles of the worlunan, 
made it advantageous to bring and keep production 
near the source of motive-power.* The application, in 
its turn, of steam, increasing the speed and enlarging 
the scale of manufacture, lender ed it desirable, and 
even necessary, to generate in a single spot the force 
which was lequiied to diivo machmeiy sufSciont to 
employ the laboui of a cioud of woikeis Manu- 
facturing mdustiy, lea ving the villages, settle d in the 
t owns, w liere. it. . laoduced commodities m masseOoi 
, m qikets of thejsoild As the result of the mechanical 
inventions Englan d beca mB_an-jmdnstiual-WQrkshop — a 
I manufactunng country', with a great mcrease in popula- 
tion, of which, a hundL ed-JVAaLsJateiJiba n the changes, 
more than two-thuds were livmg in the urban, and less 
than a thud m the rural districts The first half of the 
eighteenth century, when the commerce of the country 


* The substitution for steam of a source of motive-power, which, 
lilie gas, or oil, or electricity, may be gonciatcd m one centre, and 
distributed over a wide area, may possibly reverse some of the con- 
ditions of the factoiy system 
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alone liad giowii to any large extent, had seen an 
inciease in the population of some seventeen or eighteen 
pel cent. , in the second half, when the manufactnimg 
c liang es.addcd- thou influence, t he addit ion amounted tol* 
Eoma Jift.y4wo nei cen t Between 1801 and 1831, as 
^ Poitei pointed out in his “ Piogiess of the Nation.” ‘ 
the ineicase was fifty-seven per cent. 


G— THE FACTORY SYSTEM 
QUENCES 


ITS CONSE- 


15 The factory system was attended by certain 
evils ; but for, t hese the system itse lf was not entirely 
responsible 

I The facto iy system thus became a necessary condition 
;of impioved pioductio n , but it was attended by ceitain 
(evils. A distinction may be diawn betw^een the system 
itself and the ciicumstances of its intioduction Undei 

» 

^ the old domestic- system gieatai mtimanv mevailed f I ) 
^ between the mastmTci^sman ~aficl hi?^ appi entice s and 
journeymen than could aiise between an emjiloyer and 
a ciowd of w’OilcoiB. Cailyle desciibed the new lelation 
in emiihatic language as a " c as^uf taais ” ; and it cannot 
be denied that the change fidm'lhe eailiei to the latei 
system was a change fiom an industiial lelation, w'hich 
llent itself moie l eadily to sentiment and peisona l 
Wflctionj^ to a lelatio n^^stin^j-aJihei on haid consideia - 
tions of meie ha rness. It was possible that the new 
employer might not Imow t he faces of th e “ handsj * 
yrnrlnng m bis factoiy , it was inconceivable that such 
a lack of knowledge should be found between the 
TTias ^i’-ciaftsman and the mmates of his hous e. Yet 
* Soction 1, chap i 
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the oldei system undoubtedly bad its evils All c inftsj- 
mqn "weie not kindly, oi unwilling to use oppbitumfies 
for petty tyranny . The individual woikor was jp eibans 
moie depen dent on the individual mastei th an he 
'iS ecame wnen the factory took the place of the domest ic 
wo ;LkBh op He may have had a betloi chance of lising 
to independence as a mastei -craf tsman , but, on the 
othei hand, the woist conditions of employment aie 
now found in tiades wheie a domestic system still 
Ipievails. Noi has historical inquiiy failed to disclose 
I some parallels in times before the advent of the factoiy. 
* i6 The circumstances of its introduction were 
unfortunate. 

Opmion on the special circumstances of its introduc- 
tion rests on moie ceitam giound Of the grave natuiq 
of the evils, which aiose. no question can be raise d. 
That s omS of the eailv mastei s were haish and ciuel. 
uniittfid to hfin.1 i P.apfmRil nhties foi \^lcS~lflie:y"K^r 
tiaming, or to exeicise a power, of which theu expeiience 
was fresh, cannot be denied That they w'eie leady, m 
the p msuit of wealth, to neglect consideiations, to which 
they might have proved moie sensible in calmei times, 
and less stiange ciieumstances, may be admitted, w’hile 
We allow that othei s, like David Dale and Dobeit Owen 
at New Lanark, took an inteiest m the health and 
w elfaie of then men, a nd that the evils seem to have 
been woist in the smallei mills That the nation 
itself, engaged in that long and aiduous contest with 
Napoleon, foi which it furnished a laige^oitign of 
the funds, did not recognise at first that the permanent 
mteiests of national well-being w eie saciificed to the 
m oie piessmg and immediat^ but not moie important. 
aim_ of mei eased production, is a conclusion suggested 
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alike by a Blud;\ of the (lisciissious, which pieceded 
Factory Legiglalio a, and the evpeiience which has 
follows ed its AnnjfipftTif- j^o competent histoiian would 
now deny the giievoiis and alaiming natiiie of the enls, 
to ledicss which the inteiference of the law was asked. 
i] Young children of tender age were eiowded mto factoii es. 
IThei r labciui was-chcnnei . a nd more obedie n t to stn ct 
contiol, than that of oldei men. Then stieiigth a nd 
|tli eu intelligen ce we re equal to much of the woi k 
icqui ied by the new machineiy . and their smallei 
bodies^ could cieep through places w h eie adults co uld 
not paj^.^ But they weie often maimed, oi in^med . by 
sucITm a chin e^ . fiom dangeious contact with which they 
were not iiiotected Th ey weie maltieated by roug h 
'overseois, a nd disticssmg deformity sometimes result ed 
fiom deliberate oi ca ieless human act as well as fiom 
t he unconscious agency of passionless machin eiy ^heu 
i iours of laboiii woie long \ Their conditions of life wei e 
in|uiiou8 to heallili . both phyBical and motal. Then 
mmds weie neglec ted equally with then bodies. The 
(hiiseiy, which they sufleied, has found eloquent expies- 
'sion m Mis^^mwmng’s poetry. It aioused the mterest 
‘‘of iihilanthiopists, hke Loid Ashley It mspned the 
^efforts of the Factory Eeformeis associated with him, 
,BUch as Eichaid Oastlei, and Michael Sadlei. It 
jawakened at last the conscience of the nation, and 
5 demanded notice fiom the legislatuie 
17. Legislation was demanded 
The fiist Eaetory Act, ni JLS02. was4Jassed at the 
mstance of Sn Bobeit P eel, the fathei of the 
famous statesman, and himself a mastei-manu- 1802 
factuiei. Its obje^F'weie the same as those 
achieved by latei legislation. Bestuction^ of day-work. 
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Prohibition of nlKht- ^^i2lI>. pioMsion of education by 
/a ttendanc e jit sc hool dt umg w oriring 3 ^ir s 7 nnd"insist- 
(ance on elementniy s anitary ^ Of|imci^ntq. such ns 
j .and. _tho_ adiuission_oLJ[re'ih__nn„l»,y 

I suffiwen£\yin(lDiySj^y^ijG_ intenlions-couimon-io-j-lns Act 
and its successois It ^^as duo iminedintcly to nlaim 
occasioned by laiages of ejndcnnc s in the fnetor3’ 
1796 distiicts This led to the appointment, in 1796 , 
, - SgS-i tL oL gealiii , who, in then first report, 

charged.oyeiciowding m iho factoi ioTwiih laign i^pon- 
simlity foi "The Act, ho\vo\ci,'^s limited to 

apprentices legally bound to soivice for it was the duty 
the la^^, M Inch bound them, topiolect thou life and 
ea th A^hen manufactnieis lust sought the necessary 
their machinery on the banks of the ii\eia 
of the Noith, a system arose among the ovoi seers of the 
South and elsowheie of bindmg paiish aiipientices to 
seivice in the mills When the substitution of steam 
[for water moved the factoiies fiom the rueis to the 
[cities, porents^ sent then children to work, to enlarge 
themjea^pgirTriiey jreie, it seen iB ^no less~nog lectfiil 
of then, futuie health tha n the masters of anmen - 
^ had been. In 1819 , accordingl y, a new 

■Paptor.j'.Act limited, forthe fir^ time, the age, at 
w'hich children generally, whether legal apprentices 01 
not, could be admitted to the mills, to nme ve ais and 
upwards, and, as before, lestiicted tlieTEouis ^Taboui 
(between the ages of nme and of sixteen) to twelve 
But, while the eaihei Act apjihed to cotton and 
1825 to woollen mills, the latei was limited to cotton 
1831 In Jfi3£andJB^faUheL.Aets3’£L^^^ The 
chief provision of the first was, perhaps, the ap4 
proach mad^ to a M-hoIiday on Saturd ay, and the most! 
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notable ehaiactenstic of the second was that, unlike its pre- 
decessois, excellent m intention but of no avail in piactice, 
it was, to some extent at least, earned into effect. 

i8. This was afterwards more effective than it was 
at first 

Faetoiy Legislation now l eeerved support horn the 
T oiy pait y; for they weie anxious to secure some 
countenveight to the populaiity gained by Liberal poh- 
ticians fiom the movements foi Paihamentaiy Eefoim 
and the Kepeal of the Coin Laws The agitation 
foi a “Ten Houis Bill” was actively conducted 1833 
La 1833. as the result of the inquuies of a Eoyal ' 
Commission, Loid Althoip’s Act was passed. It applied 
to cotton, wool, woisted, hemp, flax, tow, and silk-mills, 
where steam, or water, or other mechanical power, was 
used to piopel 01 work machmery It drew a distinction 
between “ children ” of nme to thirteen years of age, and 
“ young persons “ of thuteen to eighteen The former 
wer e not to work more tha n n me, and the latter mor e 
t han twelve I^ rs-a-day. It comnelled attend ance at 
3 ^ool . foTmis condition seemed to offer the surest 
guarantee that a child was not at work. Fmally — and 
ihis perhaps was of most importance — inspectors were 
rppomted to prevent evasions of the Act. They were 
ivSi intrusted wdth the magisterial poweis, given before 
10 the local justices, but rarely, if ever, exercised 
3y the Act of 1844, a power to prosecute took the 1844 

ilace oTHnTpeimr juiisdiction ; but the effective * 

ipeiation of the Laws has undoubtedly been due to the 
egulai appomtment of mspectors, to their possession of 
lufficient authority, and to the zealous fearless exercise 
if then important duties. The Act of 1844, passed by 
5ir Eobeit Peel himself, consolidated previous measmes, 
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and intioduced changes suggested by experience. Six 
a nd a h alf hoiiis a day, or ten h oms on three alteinale 
^ys m the weelt, ^sith fiio hours’ schooling on th e other 
days, weie to be tGema\iinum houis of labom foi 
chilton^’ of eight to thiileen jeais of age All adult 
Moroen were given the same piotection as that accorded 
to “young peisons” , and caieful rules were laid down 
about the hours allowed for meals, the certiiicates of age, 
and those of school-attendance Provision was 
1847 first made for the fencing of machinery. In 
I the Te n Ho urs Bill was passed, hmiting, 

'after May in 1848 , the hou rs of work to ten for “young 
Vpeisons ’’ and for women The manufactuieis, however, 

met the restriction of the law, and satisfied the demands 
of reviving trade, by a system of “relays” They thus 
kept their factories open for a greater period than the 
maximum time, but did not employ “ protected persons ” 
for longer than the legal hours The mevitable com- 
plications of the system fumished opportunity for 
1850 evadmg the lav, and misleadmg the inspectors, 
• and in 1850 a compromise was reached, by which 
jthe legal working-day for “ young persons ” and women 
Was fixed at ten and a half hours m the time between 
SIX m the morning and six m the evenmg, and, in the 
j wmtei months, with the consent of t he in spectors, 
ji853 betweO-a m and ' 7 p m On SaSuTdays wmk 
, w as to c ease at two o’clock In 1858 the same 
i^inuts of time, between which the maximum hours must 
fall, were applied to “children.” 

19 With the Factory Act of 1830 its main prin- 
ciples were settled 

j the A ^of J .850 an important period of Fa^ry 

{Legislation fclosed-^ Its governing principles had been 
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Iftid do\Mi. Tlio piovisions, by which its observance 
was secinod, Aveio no^^ established. The stiuggle 
jbotwccu its advocates and its opponents had ended in 
'tho vicloiy of tho foiraei , and subsequent deielopment 
consisted mainly in its extension to mdustiies not yet 
included. The conditions of employment in coal an d 
metal mines also rc cerged-tho- jiniipn nf Pmbament e ven 
heXpifiJii^Uiand B pyal Commissioners found theie evil s, 
which might be compared to the worst miseiy and 
oppression of the eaily factones In then case, simi- 
larly, the law endeavouied to prevent then repetition by 
regulation and inspection. To non-textile factories, and 
to workshops, the Factoiy Acts have been extended by 
successive stages. The machinery of the Acts themselves 
has been imxnoved; and gieatei emphasis has been 
given to certain piinciples. It would be lash to assert 
that practical expeiience has silenced opposition or 
distiust, but the geneial current of opmion is fanly 
lepresented by language used by the late Duke of 
Argyll “Duiing the picsent centuiy,” he wiites, m 
his “Eoign of Law,”^ '‘two gieat discoveiies have been 
made in the Science of Government* t he one is the 
immense advantage of abolishing lestiictions ujion 
Tiade ; the other is the absolute necessity of imposmg 
lestiictions upon Laboui.” “If dining the last fifty 
yeais it has been given to this country to make any 
progiess in Political Science, that piogiess has been in 
nothing happiei than m the Factoiy Legislation “ f 

20 Another evil of the~period was the alarming 
growth of pauperism. 

In the fiist mstance, we have seen, Factoiy Legislation 
was applied only to those appi entices legally bound to 
* P 334. t > p 864. 
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service, who had, in many cases, been brought, or sent, 
to the Koith by the oveiseeis o! the Poor Law from the 
, parishes of the South and olsewlieic The ovorFoeis weie 
' j influenced by a wish to rolio\ o then pai ishes of the burden 
of paupeiism Among the evils of the last quaitor of 
the eighteenth, and the fiiat quartei of the nineteenth 
centuiy, an extiaoidinaiy and alaiming giouth of 
pauperism fills a conspicuous x>lace. It uas due, in the 
mam, to lax administration of tlio law ln_ 172 iy 
1722 the “ woiUiouse test” had been established] 


Woikhouses were to be elected bv naiishes 


un iting with one anotbo i , an d leliof uas to be refused to 
all who would not enter them Such, at any late, was 
tfie theory , m piactiee the test may have been made 
impossible by neglect 01 lefusal to build or piovide tho^ 
necessary houses Yet its foimal abolition, sixty^ 
1^78^ yeaiB latei, byJaolbeLL’s-Act, moiked a significant' 
change of policy The pionsions of that Act 
weie, it IS tiue, peimissive, for its adoption depended 
on the assent of a ceitain number of the ratepayeis m 
any distiict. But the curient of ideas was alteied. A 
little later, the demand foi soldiers to fight in the War 
agamst Napoleon made the encouiagement of population 
a patriotic duty This feeling was confirmed, 01 anti- 
cipated, by the urgent call for abundant labour in the 


factories, which the mechanical inventions brought in 
large numbers into being. In place of that destruction 
of cottages to avoid an mcrease of the rates, whrch had 
before commended rtself to the influential classes, the 
;pohcy, begun by the Beikshiie magistrates, meet- 
1795 i»g at Speenhamland m 1795 , of granting allow- j 
ances m aid of wages m proportion to the price j 
of wheat and to the numbers of a family, met with[ 
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\aj)proval. It lecei^ed that genuine foim of flatteiy 
which consists m general unitation. It was 
shortly afteiwaids indorsed by Pailiament A 1796 
ceitain amount of paupeiism, it must be allowed, 
was caused by the agucultuial and manlifactuiing 
tchanges of the tEue^ ^he peasantiy weie iniuied by 
unclosuies. and by the decay of the domestic system 
Workmen, accustomed to manufactme by hand , weie, 
for the time at least, thiown out of employment bv 
machmes, 01 by the cheapei and more dependent labo ur 
of women and children , -who weie competent to neifoim 
th e l^s laboiious and slulfnl work lequned But none 
the less the volume of pauperism was mci eased by„the 
administ ration of^he_ Poor Law , and the evils finally 
became so serious and manifest that reform was mgently 
lequued 

21 A crisis was reached when, m 1834, the Poor 
Law Amendment Act was passed 

The Commission, to whose Eeport the Amendment 
Act of 1884 was due, found cases not unusual, 
where the condition of a paufier was 2)iefeiied 1834 
/to that of an independent labourer , and it was 
1 possible that those, who received lelief fiom the rates, 
Imight be more prosperous than those w^ho bore the 
burden of then payment. The expendituie on poor- 
relief mci eased from some two millions of pounds in 
178gJo twice that figuie m 1803, and by 1818 it 
amounted to nearly eight millions of pounds for 1818 
a population of eleven millions of people Duiing 
the period of strict administiation, it had dimmished 
from ^£819, 000 m 1698 to ^619,000 in 1750 Wages 
sank, for the gaps in them were filled by allowances. 
\Ponulation grew by legitimate or illegitimate means, 

14— 
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ifoi lehef was given in inopoition to the mmibeis of a 
Ifamily. Inclenendencc at a discoun t The nominally 
dependent were in xnactiee insolent, and oven dictntoiial. 
A ^Mtness befoie the Commission sumraod up the situa- 
ition by lemailving ** Pooi is the diet of the paupe r, 
Ipooier is the diet of the small ratepayei , poorest is the 
Idiet of the independent labouiei.” If the whole nation, 
01 the vast majority, weie not to become paiipeis, a 
complete change was nccossaiy, and, accordingly, the 
Commission lecommendcd, and the Legislatnie adopted, 
those jirmciplcs of stiictei administration, which 
1834 weio embodied in the Ac,t-of^l 83 d The work- 
house test was le-imposed Gilbert’s Act had\ 
fox bidden the guaidians to send to the “house” anyJ 
but the “ impotent ” By the Act of 1^96 refusal to* 
entei it was not to he made a cause for withholding 
poor-rehef But the Act of 1831 distmctly foibadej 
lelief to able-bodied peisons except in well-regulatedlj 
workhouses A Cential Board was to be appomted w 
c ontiol the local authoxitios, to fiame lules fox the n 
g uidance, and to insist on their obsoxvance. T he vigoxou s 
action of the thxee Commissionexs, fixst selected fox this 
p xxxpose, l ou sed r e actio n , an d theymcuxxed the p enalty 
of u nnopulaxit y But they altexed the w’hole condition 
of affaxxB They axrested the gxowth of what woxe 
justly called “enormous” evils They averted a great 
calamity. 

D — INDTJSTBIAL MOVEMENTS . TRADE UNIONS 

22 The Factory System stimulated, but did not 
create. Trade Unionism 

{The use of the factory, with its jiew-and— strange 
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deve lopments, and the sadden^ overwlifilming flood of 
yoon g labour, caused bewildciment and alarm to me n 
, accustomed to the old conditions. They tiied to stop 
th e toiient of appienti ces. They at^mpted foT^ist 
the inroads made upon traditional rates of wages. They 
1 sometimes offeied opposition to the new maehmeiy. 
They often sought piotection by combmmg mJEjMe 
XJrpjans. In then “History of Tiade Unionism,”'*' 
Mr. and Mi s. Webb find its “ fundamental condition ” 
not so much in the “ mtioduction of maehmeiy and the 
factory system ” itself as in the accompanymg, and 
preceding, “ economic revolution ” At that particular 
time indeed the economic change was felt more widely 
and moie completely urought; but at an eariiei date it 
had been accomphshed m some places and some trades. 
The essence of the change was this. “ In all cases,” 

' Mr. and Mrs. Webb write, " in which Trade Unions 
arose, the great bulk of the workers had ceased to be 
mdependent producers, themselves controlling the pro- 
cesses, and ownmg the materials and the product of 
their labour, and had passed into the condition of hfe- 
‘^long wage-ear neis, possessmg neither the mstinments 
'of production, nor the commodity m its finished state.” 
ffhe building of factories, and the use of costly, elaboiate, 
Imachmery, hastened the process and extended its range , 
‘but “ p er mane ntjeombmations ” of wage-earners, or fiarfe 
lumens, had arisen previously. In the West of England, 
for example, the “ wealthy clothiers ” supplied, and 
owned, the material, and employed at different stages 
of the manufactme different sets of workers, who had 
the implements, but not the capital or knowledge, 
necessary to conduct the mdustiy. In Yorkshne, on 

♦ P 24. 
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the other hnntl, the small mustor-ciaftsraan continued 
to buy lus law matoiial and soil his Imished goods , 
and in this district Unions did not aiise until the 
factory came. But in the West of England they 
.prevailed thioiighout the eighteenth centiiiy. In the 
jsame nay, nhon the Iianiewoik knitter, in the hosioiy 
trade, and the Sheffield opeiative, in the cutloiy niauu- 
jfactuie, lost, as a class, the owneiship of their frames 
jand wheels, comhinations made then appearance, and 
liemamed Unionism, in fact, fiist aiose, not in the 
distiess of tlie end of the contiuy, among unhappy 
noikmen, suffeiing “intolerable oppiession," but amid 
the compaiative piospeiity of its first fifty jeais with 
“jouineymen, whose skill and Slandaid of Life had 
been foi centuiies encouiaged, and inotoctcd, by legal 
and customaiy legulations," and by tho “limitation 
of then numbois ” 

23 The Unions first appealed, in vain, to the old 
law. 

L in the eaily history of the movement an appeal was 
ade to the law and not against it. The skilled crafts- 
man, threatened by the flood of young paupei laboui, 
/sought protection in the Act of Elizabeth, which limited 
* the qc^tity, and fixed.,the conditions, of apprenticeship 
fhe worker in those textile trades, W'hich had giown up 
smee, and were exempt from such provisions, tiied to 
secure that legal oideimg of wages, which, taken fiom 
clauses of the Statute of Apprentices, had been extended 
to a widei area. Petitions with these objects weie sent 
to Pailiament, and until the middle of the eighteenth 
centiuy met w'lth tieatment which was not unfavouinble 
The attitude of the House of Commons changed, less 
in consequence of any deliberate adoption of a fresh 
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political or economic tlieoiy, than under the lesistless 
influence of the new facts hiought forward by the new 
^employers. The medneval customs were rmpossrble, 
/they urged, ^rf the growing export trade of the country 
Was to be mamtamed , for the unrestrrcted use of the im- 
proved machinery, and the free employment of cheap, 
abrmdant labour, were conditrons essential to the pro- 
gress of those rising manufactures, by whrch the export 
(trade was swelled. New legislation on the matter was 
accordingly refused, and the attempt of the worlouen 
. to enforce, by law, statutes disused, but not annulled, 
was met by their repeal. In 1813 the power 
' of the justices to fix the rates of wages dis- 1813 
appeared, and, a little later, the apprentrceshrp 
clauses of the Elizabethan Statute shared the same fate 
24 The law was not hostile to them until a 
general Combination Act was passed. 

/ Trade XJmons, then, were not at the outset hostile to 
(the law ; but, on the contrary, sought, imavarlmgly, its 
^rd. Nor was the law at first avowedly hostile to them. 
Some combmations ireie permitted; others met with 
rare interference. If they sought merely to enforce 
the existing law — to secure a regulation of wages by 
authority, or to bring to account masters, who violated 
the Statute of Ajipi entices — they were not, it seems, 
heated as illegal. If, on the other hand, they tried 
/to settle for themselves the conditions of employment, 

I they came into conflict, not only with the common law 
jjfoibiddmg “lestramt of trade,” as it was soon to be 
/iintei*preted, but also with express provisions of the 
i statute law But it was not until the close 
of the century, in 1799 and 1800, that a 
general Combination Act declared that all combinations 
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weio illegal In theoiy this veto appheil no less io 
emplojeis than to omplojeil. In practice there wore 
diQiculties in i caching eomlnnations of t'ho formoi, which 
might lest on some genoial untlevstainhng, or were at 
, least more easily lioiit secict Nor was thoie any dis- 
position on the pait of the administiatois of the law to 
/make its poweis felt m this duection. The passing of 
the Act, it scorns, was piomptecl by the inpid giowth 
of Unions among the textile workers of Lancashiio 
and Yorkshire, and, while some associations of work-, 
men might continue unmolested, and appioved by 
the employeis, among the old skilled liandierafts, 
the pressme of the laws was, on the other hand, 
seveiely felt in the mduslnes, wheie the ancient 
baiiieis had been lemoved, and the now logime of 
machmeiy was fully mtioduced There it was that 
ill-feehng was life, and that disturbances occuired. 
There it was that machmeiy was attacked and bioken. 
Unions weie formed, and suppiessod, and foimed 
agam in secieey. Competition for employment, at 
intervals at least, became quite leckless. Wages were 
thiust downwards Misery and poverty pi evaded. 

25 The Combination Laivs were repealed largely 
through the energy of Francis Place. 

The lepeal of the Combination Laws was due partly j 
to the action m Parliament of Joseph Hume.i 
1824.-1825 It was more laigely due to the slull and zeal 
of^^Pia ncis Place — a "figuie behind the 
scenes.” His life, w'hich has been written* in tire main 
from manusciipt left by himself, is a lecoid of busy 
energy He has been desciibed,t not unjustly, as, 

* By Ml Graham Wallas 

+ By Mr and Mrs, Webh ("History of Trade Unionism,'' p 86). 
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ym hi 8 nariow spheio, the “most lemailmW^politician 
oniis ago.” “ His clnof ment,”TriIas lieen said, “ lay 
in his thorough iindei standing of the ait of gettmg 
things doiiG.” “ Of all those artifices by which a 
populai movement is fiist cieated, and then made 
eflective on the Parhamonlaiy system, he was an m- 
venlor and tactician of the fiist oidei.” By tiade a 
masler-tailoi, he made his shop at Cbaiing Gloss the 
centre, fiist of the movement for the lepeal of the 
Combination Laws, and then of that for the Eefoim 
of Paihamentary Bepiesentation, which ended m the 
famous Bill of 1832. His management of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiiy aj)pointed in 1824, on Hume’s motion, 
to mvestigate the thiee «ibjects of the Jaws jEoi;bid^g 
respectively .the i^'^igration of aitisan^ the erpoit^[on 
of .machinery, and the ^combmat ion of.woikmen, and 
intended by Hume and by himself to achieve the one 
particulai end they had in view, was masterly The 
Ministry weie betiayed into taking no inteiest m its 
oiigmal loimation; but Hume, as chan man, guided its 
pioceedings, and Place preiiaiod the evidence The 
lesult w’as a Report favouiable to complete fieedom 
■alike of combination ond of emigiation, and the passage 
'of a Bill, repealing all the Combmation Laws, without 
tdiscuBsion or division. 

26 But the final victory of the U nions was not won 
for fifty years. 

The workmen were not slow to use them piivilege 
Unions weie foimed, and stiikes ocouiied, m many 
tiados The employers weie alaimed, the Ministry were 
aioused, and afiesh Committee of Inquiry was appomted, 

I made up this time on diffeient lines But Place, again, 
under adverse ciicumstances, showed his mastei 3 ’ of the 
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arts of agitation. The Committee was forced to hear 
the evidence o! worlcmen favoming the lopeal of the 
Laws, as veil as of employers anxious that thej should 
he again enforced Hume, vho vas silling on this now 
Committee, vas duly furnished vith the appiopiiato 
means of examination and of cioss- examination. 
Numeious petitions wore laid before both Houses, and 
a wholesome feai vas fostered of rovolulionaiy distuib- 
ance, should the Lavs bo intioducod afresh. In 
1825 the event, an Act was passed, by vlmh the pio* 
hibition-of„the„common_law .was nominally le* 
established, but associations for fixing wages, or the 
houis of kboui, weie exempt fiom piosccution A real 
victory for the light of combination was thus won. 
Place himself and his friends thought, indeed, that the 
Unions would disaiipeai when the motive of lesistance 
to the law did not exist Other observers hold that the 
stiuggle of the woihmen with the lew was ovei. The 
' prophets weie proved wrong Unions were formed m large 
numbeis, and became a peimanent institution of the 
I labour world, and fifty yeais had yet to pass before it 
I was pronounced by Pailiament that no act was illegal, 
\when performed by a group of woikmen, which would 
' not bo illegal, if it were done by a single individual. In 
the time betw'een unionists sometimes found themselves 
entangled in the meshes of the common law, foibidding 
action “ in restraint of trade ” Or they were accused 
and sentenced, in name perhaps foi such offences as 
giving 01 talung illegal oaths, 01 intimidating, but leally 
foi the “ Clime" of combination. For a while, they 
184,8 caught by the wave of political agitation, 
which ended in the Chartist movement of 1848 — 
the contiibution made by England to the revolutionary 
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disturbances of tbftfc eventful yeai. Ambitious aims 
of a vast fedeiatioii of the laboui-woild, oi socialistic 
sebemos, attracted their attention at that time. But 
from about the middle of the nineteenth centuiy they 
passed under the sliong, but piudent, guidance 
of a group of able, lesolute oflicials, who, by 1871-75 
limilmg then piogramme, accomplished its 
peifoimance. They finally won foi the Unions legal 
lecognilion and libeity of action. 


E— COMMEECIAL MOVEMENTS BANKING EE- 
FOEM AND FEEE TEADE. 

27. The effect of the War with France was great, 
especially in matters of finance. 

^ The foitunes of the Unions lose and fell, not meiely 
uith then success, 01 failuie, in winning Paihamentary 
concession, 01 legal sanction, but also with the ebb and 
flow of the tide of tiade. ,T^ Wax wuth France laid a 
lastmg buiden on the finances of the counti y. It left 
behind a gieat iiiciease of national indebtedness. But 
d ining its continuance manufactureis and meichan ts 
r eaped adyar itn. gfl. ^ Oui trade developed in the absence 
of foioign competition. It grew m sjute of hostile action, 
such as the Beilin and Milan Deciees, by which 
Napoleon, letahating foi Oiders in Council, 1806-7 
aimed by us against neutial tiadeis, tiied to 
exclude oui goods fiom Continenial maikets Tlie close 
of the w ai was followed by seiious depiessi on "Whetiiei 
the inevitable leaction was, 01 was not, mci eased by 
incidents connected with the banking institutions of 
the countiy, was a question which gave use to eagei 
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and piolongcd dispute In^l7fl7 the Bank of England 
ms dnected to suspend its “ specie payments ” 
1797 It uas tlius fieed horn an obligation to give, 
on demand, com in o\cliango for its notes For 
some time, wise and able management, it avoided tbo 
dangei uliicli was likely to ause There was no sign of 
eveeasive issue of the notes, now 1 endered “ inconvoitiblo.” 
But, aftei a ululo, eitbei, as some contended, from the 
presBuie of siiccinl adverse ciicumstance, 01, as otheis 
aigued, owing to the lapse of the duectois themselves 
from a standaid difiicult to maintain, a depreciation in 
t he va lue of -the notes occm i od. Accoi ding to the 
1810 Bepoit of the Bullion Committee, appointed in 
it shown by the " foreign exchanges.” 
That Committee reco^mmended a letmn to "specie pa}'- 
ments.” In 1816 peace was again lesloied, and 
1819 with the Besumption Act of 1819 the peiiod of 
the Bank "Besti iction "-ended The Bank itself, 
by its own action, anticipated the date when the pio- 
visions of this Act came into force The Eesumiition 
took place on the new basis of a single gold standaid. In' 
1774, when the bad condition of the gold in circulation j 
had attiacted notice, and leqmied lecoinage, the silver! 
also was made legal tender in the payment of debt byj 
" tale ” (01 simple counting) for sums of less than twenty- f 
fii’e pounds alone, uhile it continued to be legal tendei by( 
weight for any amount. This measuie was, it seems, 
suggested by the great quantity of light silver 
1798 euculating, especially of foieign oiigin. In 1798, \ 
however, the bee comage of silver was fiist sus- 
pended, and then forbidden; and, on the " lesumption ” 
of cash payments, silvei ceased to he legal payment for 
debts of gieatei amount than foity shillmgs, and both 
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lit attd coppoi vrcie lienceioitTi token coins, containing 
vess metal than was rex»iosentecl on tlieii face. 

28. A controversy on the management of the 
paper currency ended in the Bank Ch arter .Act of 

18^. 

t The sequel, if not the consequence, of the “lesimip- 
tion*’ of cash payments was an unpleasant period of 
trade "depiession." In 1825 many failuies followed an 
Wcessh e issue of notes by the countiy banks, and ovei- 
speculation was succeeded by depiossion. During the 
lime, which passed between the “ resumption ” and the 
Banlv jChartei .Act- of .1811, a contioveisy laged on the 
X>ropci mode of managing the paper-cun ency. One 
party, of which at one time Thomas Tooke was a leader, 
urged that the issue of paper-money might, with safety 
and advantage, be treated as an ordinary affair of bank- 
ing, subject only to the common rules, and guarded by 
the regular precautions, of vise banking. If, they 
Argued, the notes were on demand ‘'convertible" into 
;old, they would not bo issued to excess; for at the 
oment when their~^Iue, owmg to undue abundance, 
sank below the coin, of which thej" were the lepre- 
jsentativos, they would be brought for payment to the 
'banks from which they had beerr issued. The other 
party, under the giudance of Lord Over stone, contended, 
on the contrary, that further measures should be taken 
to guarantee ‘‘convertibility." This party triumphed, 
nd then opmions found expression in the Act 
I 1844, renewing the charter of the Bank of J 844 
1 !|lngland. That Act s epar ated the. Issue ^Depart- 
[* ment of the ^nlt from the Banking Department, which 
carried 6 n~the ordmaiy busuiess of a banker, leceivmg 
deposits, discounting bills, and cashing cheques. Beyond 
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a ceitam figure, lepresonling the amount of notes likely 
lo lemain al\\n 3'8 m cuculation, the issue of paper nas 
[lestiictecl by the coiuhtion that gold must be placed to 
Imeet it in the cellars of the bank. The action of the 
Issue Depaitment became automatic, giving notes in 
exchange for gold, oi gold foi notes The issues of the 
countiy banks were to lapse to the Bank of England 
whenevei the paitneiships, by which they wore then 
managed, weie dissolved, and to the extent of two-thirds 
of those lapsed issues the Bank of England might make 
fuithei issues without depositing gold to meet them. 

29 “Commercial crises” were not prevented by 
.the Act. 


Loid Ov'eistone and Ins suppoiters hoped, by contiol- 
Iing the issue of papei -money, to check excessive specu- 
lation, and to pievent “commeicial crises” They 
wished to avoid the luin and distiess which followed 
In this they weie disappomted. Piospenty and depres- 
sion of business came, and went again, m turn. Dulu ess 
|biightened into cheeiful confidence , confidence giew into 
aextrav'agant speculation, speculation ended in sudden 
l^ollapse, followed again by despondent dwlness. In Loid 
Oveistone’s own woids, “tiade levolved ” in an “estab- 
lished cycle ” Those commeicial ciises were connected 
.with the giowth of ciedit They had, indeed, occuiied 
jin the eaily part of the eighteenth centmy, and the 
’South Sea Bubble of 1720 was a notoiious instance 
But the gieat inciease of business m the mternal 
tiansactions of the countiy, and in its inteicouise with 
foieign nations, which accompanied, and followed, the 
manufactuimg development of the lattei half of the 
centuiy, w'as attended, and to some extent was lendeied 
possible, by a coiiespondmg giowth of ciedit Paper- 
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piomises to pay — bills of excliango and cheques — ueie 
used in gieatei numbers in place of the immediate 
'^passage of actual cash fiom purchasci to ygiidor. The 
possibilities of speculation — of buying to sell again — 
■Vi 01 0 enlarged, when goods made in gieat quantities, in 
anticipation of demand, ivoie sent to distant quaiteis of 
the globe. But the possibilities of disastei weie also 
multiplied ; foi moio fiequent and more seiioiis mis- 
calculation might be made. Fashion might change 
from some caprice, oi some calamity might une\pectedly 
occur, in a distant district, and demand might suddenly 
grow less. IMoichants and manufactuieis might be re- 
quired to meet engagements befoie they intended, oi 
weio leadj'. Ciedit might contract; paper-pi onuses to 
pay, accepted fiecly Intheito, might be suspect ; and 
actual com, oi notes conieitible mto cash on demand, 
might be ui gently sought; foi they alone could 
legally dischaige a debt. Such ciises occuiied 1793 
m 1793 bofoio the Bank Eestiiction, in 1810 and 1810 
1816 befoie the " resumption ” of cash payments, 1816 
in 1825, aftei this had taken place, m 1837, 1^825 
befoie the Bank Chatter Act was passed, in 1818, 1837 
and 1857, after its enactment Then immediate 1848 
causes diifeied. Speculation m Ameiican mines, 1857 
land the ovei -issue of notes by the countiy banks, 
were alleged in 1825 Excessive development of lail- 
tvay const! uction, fixing cajiital in a form fiom which it 
could not easily be diverted, was accused m 1848. But, 
whatevei the special cause might be, the consequences 
weie the same. Nor was the course of one commeicial 
ciiBis widely difteient fiom anothei Panic succeeded 
to excessive confidence, and was followed by leluctance 
to engage m any but the safest ventures. 
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30 Agriculture was depressed, in spite of Corn 
Laws 

1 The ngiiculturo of the country did not escape its shnie 
I of the depiession folloiving the Wai Tliatjnaa-felt in 
serious iall of puces. Corn indeed had ceased to 
bo expoited. The demands of a population, ^\hlch had 
giown fiom some five millions at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and some bi\ millions in the middle, 
to some nine millions at the end, changed the positiom 
of affairs But the giowth of coin was still enconrngea\ 
by the action of the Stale. It was shielded hr 
1773 impoit duties fiom foicign competition. In 1778 
its expoit was foi bidden, and the bounty vas 
withdrawn, when the piico of wheat rose above forty- 
four shillings the quaiter. Impoitation fiom abioad 
was peimitted only if the piice of English w^hea t 
1813 w ^ie' more than foity-eigh t shillings In 1813 
1815 the bounty on expoit was abolished In 1815 the 
limit, placed upon the importation of foreign 
1829 wheal, was raised to eighty shillings In 1829 a 
"shdmg scale” was substituted, and, hencefoith, 
the impoit duty vaiied with the puce of English 
wheat, and was lowered when the latter lose. But m 
piactice the benefits of such protection were discovered 
to be mixed. The-Jandloid— gained, but^-the— farmer 
Bu|feied. Prices vaiied suddenly and w’ldely , and rents, 
offered and talien on the footing of the highei prices, 
which were expected, weie not easily altered, and, in 
fact, failed to coriespond, to a lowei level The excite- 
. ment of speculation existed , but its accompanying 
1849 mahe their presence felt In 

1 ^ 1846 , however, the Coin Laws were iepeal ed,\ 
and ia^ 8 j ^9 tlTe duties finally diBaweaied.\ The agita- 
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tion for Eepeal was ^^goiously conducted. It en]oyed 
the suppoit of the peisuasive leasonmg of Eichaid 
Cobden, and of the puie hut movmg eloquence of John 
Blight. It enlisted the active sympathy of the manu- 
factuiing classes, mteiested in obtaming laboui cheap, 
^nd anxious that food should be abundant. As the Tory 
landowneis demanded Factory Legislation, so the "Whig 
manufactuieis uiged the Eepeal of the Com Laws. 
Then: motives weie mixed, and were not dismteiested 
In either ca.se fiom inivate selfishness pubhc advantage 
finally resulted. But perhaps the most efiective aigu- 
jhient for Eepeal was famine in Ireland The stein 
logic of fact thus accomplished what the logic of words 
might have tried m vain to achieve. 

31. The Repeal of the Laws marked a stage of 
reform. Walpole had been a great financier 

The immediate mtioducei of Free Trade m Com was 
Sir Eobert Peel His conduct was bitterly condemned 
by members of his own pohtical party, who said that 
they had been betrayed. It was described as a sudden 
strange conversion. Undoubtedly he laid himself open 
to the charge of taking his supporters by smpiise, 
although the Eepeal may have been a conclusion to which 
he did not know that he was coming before he found 
escape imiiossible. Yet it is ceitam, as cooler observers 
noted later, that his action was not mconsistent with 
his general policy. The Eepeal of the Coin Laws was a 
further advance in the same dnection of Free Trade as 
.ihat in which his previous dealmgs with duties on other 
commodities had tended He moved, m fact, along a path 
of reform trodden by BEusM^on before him He added 
■'a fresh stage to a builmngi of which the foundations 
were attempted by Pitt, and the copmg-stone was placed 
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by Gladstone In the cnily p.ufc of tlio eighteenth 
centuiy, dining tho long pouod of peace and 
1721-42 piospeiity ^^hich niaihcd Walpolo's ndminis- 
tiation of affairs, no mean financial genius 
had been shown. AYalpolo had lemodclled llio levenue 
in vaiious wajs. He had tiled to 1 educe tho Debt. Ho 
had impiovod tho mode of collecting certain duties, such 
as that on tea By establishing “w alehouses,” whole 
the impoited article might lemain in "bond,” paying 
the duty only when lemovcd foi sale, ho had been 
enabled at once to lowoi the tax, and to incieaso its 
jj'ield , foi he had diminished smuggling He had been 
' anxious to extend the same refoim to wine and tobacco. 
But he had been compelled to yield befoio nn tinpopu- 
laiity aioused by the connection with his mcasuio of the 
odious name of excise A customs duty, payable on 
impoitation, was, by his scheme, to be leplaced by an 
excise duty, paid ivhen the aiticlo was about to be con- 
sumed. In sinte, however, of such anticipations of the 
lefoims in the machineiy of collecting the taxes, wdiich 
vreie afteiwaids bi ought to successful completion by 
financieis, like Peel and Gladstone, Walpole’s customs 
policy was fiamed in accoid with tho piinciples of tho 
Meicantile System, and foity jeais of wai, and of bad 
finance, sufficed to undo much of the impiovement he 
had mtioduced 

32 The reform of English finance began again 
with Pitt 

r Towaids the close of the centuiy, Pitt, imbued with 
I 8 I’lee Tiade pimcijiles, which ho had leaint fiom 
fjgoi" Adam Smith, began the woik afiosh He 
tiled to establish a balance between expendi- 
ture and revenue , and he took some eftective steps 
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towaids tliis end. But his repute has suffered fiom 
.the faith which he, like many otheis less able than 
jhimself, leposed m the delusive juggle of a sinkmg- 
fund, by which the debt was to be reduced with sui- 
piismg speed by the mysterious force of compound 
mteiest. He also showed an anxiety to lower exces- 
sive duties He succeeded in making them simpler by 
substituting a single tax on each commodity for the 
varied numbei, which had been imposed from time to 
time with little reference to what had taken place before, 
01 to any regular system. Duimg the early period of 
his tenure of office, while peace was preserved, his 
finance was guided by such enlightened principles. 
But his efforts were rudely checked by the War, and by 
the overpowering need of raising revenue from every 
source by every means. The Debt was enormously m- 
creased. From two hundied.and forty millions it rose to 
nme hundred The annual expenditure grew from nme- 
teen millions, of which the charge for the Army and Navy 
amounted to six, and that for the Debt to nme and a 
half, to a hundred millions, of which the Army and 
Navy absorbed fifty-six, and the Debt thiity-two millions. 
After the war was over Huskisson enjoyed, and 
used, the more favourable opportunity for re- 1823- 
foimed finance. He relaxed the Navigation Laws. 1827 
The revolt of the American Colonies had made a 
change necessary, if trade was to be pursued between 
England and the States, and before the time of H^slusson 
'himself some special exceptions to the lestiictions of the 
Laws had been allowed. A pimciple of mutual “ give 
and take,” then recognised, was now extended In 
return for facilities granted by foreign nations for im- 
poitmg goods mto then countries, England yielded 

15 
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Bomo pait of that nionopolj of Iho cainago of goods to 
English teiiitoiy, mIiicIi the Na\^gallon Laws had le- 
tained for English ships Concessions woio also given to 
the Colonies Noi was this the one ovaniplo of IIuBhis- 
Bon’s moie hbeial policy m mlemalional tiade. Ho 
aimed at substituting icstiictive foi prohibitive duties. 
He paved the waj’, in shoi t, foi the furthoi advances to 
Eree Tiade, which Ins successois wore to make 
33. With the adoption of Free Trade, this history 
ends. 

Peel followed in his steps Ho tiicd also to abolish 
duties on the law inatoiials of manufacture, as 
1842 he declaied m 1842 , 111 his first Budget spcech.j 
His Eepeal of the Coin Laws was thus in a real 
sense the continuation of his fiscal policy. Mr. Bu\ton 
has lemaiked in his “ Finance and Politics,” ** that “ Peel 
found the tariff with over a thousand articles subject to 
duties; and left it with but half the number.” 
1853 By the budgets of 1853 and 18 G 0 Gladstone closed 
i860 the work. The many unfruitful taxes on number- 
less commodities weie reduced to duties which weie 
BO light as not to encouiage smuggluig, and weie leiied on 
a few ai tides veiy geneially consumed Such duties weie 
laised for purposes of revenue alone, and did not aim at 
pioteeting goods produced at home from the competition 
of foieign ai tides They were accoidmgly placed on 
goods which weie not products of the country, such as 
tea, or coffee, 01 tobacco; 01, wlieie foreign commodities, 
like wme, competed with home-pioduce, such as beei, 
an excise duty was imposed on the beei, equnalent to the 
customs duty on the wme. The intention, at any rate, 
of the authoiities was plain Tiade was to flow m 
^ Vol 1 , p 63 
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.natuial cliannels, so far as Government could secure 
this aim, by abstaining from mterference. Artificial 
encouragement was at least no longer to be consciously 
bestowed. Thus was proved untrue the prophecy 
made less than a century before by Adam Smith, who 
declared that it was “ as absurd ” to “ expect ” that the 
“ freedom of tiade ” “ should ever be entirely restored 
in Great Britain ” as it was to “ expect that an Oceana 
or Utopia should ever be established m it ” The 
Eepeal of the Com Laws was followed, m 1849, 1849 
and 1864, by the total abolition of the Navigation 1854 
Laws , and the Budgets of 1863 and 1860 com- 
. pleted the woik of reform The Meicantile System dis- 
jkppeaied , the era of Free Trade was opened m its stead 
The economic events, which have happened since, are loo 
recent to be treated m these pages, and with the middle 
of the nmeteenth century this history may fitly end 
In the next and final chapter we shall examine the ideas 
of that new school of economic science, to whose influ- 
ence was largely due the acceptance of the prmciples of 
which Free Trade was the illustiation. 

* “ Wealth of Nations,” Bk IV , chap u. 
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CHAPTEB X. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION AND THE 
NEW ECONOMICS. 

CoKoiitiBioN • The Rise akd Progbess of 
Economic Science 

I A serious difficulty of economic history is the 
connection of causes and effects 
. The study of economic hisloiy is besot by more or less 
I serious difficulties, but no pioblom presents itself more 
often, 01 18 less easy to solve, than that of i>arting fiom 
the tangled mass of facts the thieads connecting causes 
•with effects Events follow, and seem lolated to, one 
another But to decide that one event is the sole cause 
of another, or that the conseciaences of a particular 
movement can be separated from their suiioundings, is 
often impossible, and is generally hazai dons. To produce 
a certain result many causes have usually been at woili, 
of which some have joined, and others have clashed, 
with one another , and the precise portion of the total 
effect, which should be assigned to any one, may be 
\imagmed, but can larely be ascei tamed The diligent 
iexammation of historical records, houevei, diminishes 
Ithe chance that an important influence will be neglected. 
It affords the means of bringing together events m orderly 
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saccGssion. It incieases the likelihood of avoiding eiior 
in the estimates we foim of the stiength of diffeient forces. 

2, Our commercial and industrial supremacy has 
been due to several intermingled causes 
Thus, the study of English economic histoiy leads 
to the conclusion that our commeicial and industrial 
supremacy has been due to many causes. Oim geo- 
giaphical situation enabled us to take advantage of the 
jOppoitumty offeied m the sixteenth centuiy by the dis- 
'Woveiy of Ameiica, and the opening of the passage to 
Sndia round the Cape. Commercial mtei course was 
then shifted fiom the Mediterianean to the Ocean, and 
Venice lost what England eventually gained, though 
Spain and Poitugal, and Holland and Eranee pie- 
ceded her. The influence of this single cause cannot 

I S he doubted; but with the eflects of oui situation, 

placed between the Continent of Euiope and the sea 
joinmg the New to the Old Woild, the lesults of oui 
bccupation of an island aie also mmgled. That has 
given secuiity agamst foieign mvasion, and favoured 
maiitime and commeicial enterprise. The new me- 
chanical inventions of the eighteenth centuiy made 
possible the development of our manufactures ; but 
they also received a stimulus, and the lapidity of the 
process was increased, duimg the Napoleonic Wai, when 
the competition of foreign countries was checked by the 
presence of armies on their soil, or the threat of them 
appioach. Smce we succeeded m takmg the cariying- 
trade from Holland, distracted as she was by exposure 
1 to attack by land, we have enjoyed the largest share 
1 of maritime traffic We have secured, and we have 
retained, the mastery of the sea Our coast-lme, agam, 
has furnished convenient haibouis; and the existence 
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o! many livers, either navigable by nature, or easily 
lendeied so by aitificial means, has pcimilted of tiadmg 
intercourse, scarcely less easy and effective, in the interior 
of the country. In the early dajs of the mechanical 
inventions the nveis of the North suiipHed plentiful 
stores of the motive-power used to pioduco the goods, 
and convenient routes for their carnage to their markets 
01 the sea. At a later period of the “ industrial revolu- 
tion,” when a now source of motive-powei was used, and 
a new means of locomotion was mtioduced, abundant 
stores of coal weio found available at no great distance 
from rich deposits of iron. The matoiial for tho now 
machmery, the means of preparing that material for 
use, and of generating tho power to drive that machinery, 
|Weie thus supplied m plenty. Similarly tho iron to 
make, and the coal to move, the locomotive were ready 
for the call of the mventive genius of tho engineer. Tho 
consequences of the exhaustion of our coal, or at least of 
the seams more cheaply worked, are not easy to foretell. 
Whether they will, or will not, be postponed, or be 
made less serious, by the use of electricity as a motive- 
power, is a question w'hich the near, or distant, future 
will answer. But that in the past advantage has been 
gained from the convement situation and the iich natuio 
, of o ui coal dep osits is a fact of economic history. 

3 Human action has assisted natural forces ; and 
Free Trade has had a povyerful influence. 
j If we pass fiom physical oi natural advantages to 
those more closely concerned with the action of man, 
it IS not difiScult to name powerful mfluences, which 
pave contributed to the development of English industry 
land commerce , but it is laiely, if ever, possible to show, 
01 measure, the precise effect due to each separate cause, 
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or to fix the exact result following, oi likely to follow, a 
decline in its strength, or its entire decay. Many forces 
have been at work at different tunes, producing mingled 
consequences The mtioduction of foreign workmen, 
'such as the Flemish weavers, the encouiagement of 
ceitam mdustiies, like the growth of corn, by grantmg 
bounties, or the manufacture of cloth, by foibiddmg 
the export of the raw material, and the discourage- 
ment, or prevention, of foreign competition by naviga- 
tion laws or import duties, have m different peiiods 
of the past exercised an mfiuence. In the nineteenth 
century the adoption of Free Trade was followed by 
^a great increase of wealth,' but writers, tiacmg to 
this smgle cause the subsequent prosperity of England, 
are met by the fact, which deserves and needs con- 
sideration, that the mtioduction of Free Trade was 
accompanied, or was followed after a brief interval, 
by important events, like the laige constiuction of 
railways, which impioved the means, and reduced the 
cost, of tianspoit, or the great discoveries of gold in 
California and Australia, which applied to trade the 
■quickenmg impulse of iismg prices To these, in any 
comprehensive estimate, some portion at least of the 
growth of busmess and of wealth must be attributed 

4. The adoption of Free Trade marked a change 
m economic opinion 

Yet the adoption of Free Trade opened a new era; 
and its importance may heie be noted as the outward 
pign of a changed mental attitude. It was the triumph 
of a new school of thought. It was the apphcation to 
an important department of practice of the fundamental 
ideas of that economic science, which sujiplanted the 
old Mercantilist cieed. Tiade was to flow m natural 
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clitinncls, not boUeen ailificial d^bcs. Labour and 

( capital, iieed iioiu icsUieUom, Vvcio to socb Iho most 
advantageous employments, guided by Ibcir own in- 
stincts The incieasQ of the “wealth of nations,” and 
not the pioniotion of the powci of a nation, was to bo 
the contiolhng principle of connuoicial policy. With 
[ the discoioiy of the mechanical inventions, rovoln- 
Uionismg the methods of industry, it had seemed 
labsuid, if not impossible, to retain ancient restric- 
jtions placed on the fiee use of laboin by the statute of 
lappieiitices and the logulation of wages. Free Trade, in 
the same way, implied the lomoval of bairiois between 
nation and nation, winch were equally loxalious, and no 
less opposed to the now conditions In matters of com- 
meicial inteicomse the whole woild was to bo one 
nation, and nations were to bo as persons Division 
of laboui, and the giowth of separate emplojmonts, 
within the boundaiies of a countiy, maihed the advance 
of cmhsation, and promoted the nicieaso of wealth. 
But they woie not fully possible without free ovchango 
of the products of the labour thus divided Free Tiado 
was, in essence, the development of this piiiiciple— it 
was “ niteinational division of laboui.” 

5 Adam Smith was the father of a new school 
of thought 

I' Such doctiines as these Adam Smith expounded to- 
Iwaids the close of the eighteenth century m Ins “TVealth 
/ of Nations ” He has been called the “fathoi ” of English 
^ Economics , and the description is substantially coirect 
It IS tiue that before his time wiiteis of note had dealt 
with such topics as ho discusses. “Man’s actions 
111 the ordinary busmess of life” — the way m w’hich he 
makes his mcome and the mode m which he uses it — 
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had attracted cailier notice. The pages of this history 
contain some refeiences to ideas, moie or less profound, 
expiessed at various periods on economic matteis. But 
with Adam Smith the standpomt, fiom which the study 

t as regarded, was changed. A fiesh conception was 
itioduccd, and economic science was soveied fiom the 
(irt of national finance. The Moicantilists had connected 
their inqimies closely with the aim of a wuse statesman — ■ 
the best mode of adding to the iiower of a country. This 
lay chiefly, ns they hold, m additions to its stock of 
jtieasuie. It was because a “pool people” made a 
“ pool king ” that Fiench “ economists ” similaily busied 
themselves with the causes of the wealth and poveity of 
the peojile. They weie the souice of the levenue of the 
soveieign. The questions, which thus engaged the 
thoughts of economic studoiils, weie concerned with good 
or bad finance. Adam Smith himself letamed tiaces of 
this ns ho did of othei ideas, which in the mam he had 
discaided. Yet his wiitings were an advance, because he 
laid moio stiess on the connection between cause and 
effect m matleis of wealth, and gave less piommenee 
than heietofoie to the piaciical ait of enlaiging the 
leveiiucs of the soveieign. He took a moie detached 
position. He sought to answer moie fiequently the 
question what is the case and not what ought to be. 

6 . He separated the science of Economics from 
the art of finance. 

He 18 chiefly known to fame for his advocacy of Fiee 
Iiade, which met w'lth laie success In puisuance of 
this aim he examined and lefuted Meicantile opinion. 
Ee lejeeted the balance of tiade as the test of flourish- 
ing commeice. Ho urged the removal of lestiictions on 
"natuial liboity.” He pieached the adoption of Fiee 
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Tiade as the course most likely to promote tlio “ wealth 
of nations.” That uonld lesiilt, m Ins opinion, fiom the 
unrestrained puisnit of then own interests by individuals. 
By this change of piaclical aim the now Economics was 
parted fiom the old But it was also sepaialed in another 
way. The scientific studj of facts, as they weio, leplaced 
the ait, winch, by continued niterference, moulded facts 
accoiding to a pattein it desiied. Wien freedom of 
mdividual action supeiseded the legulation of the state, 
such scientific study was possible; and, though Adam 
Smith did not consistent!}' maintain tins attitude, yet ho 
confoimed to its requiiemcnts moic closely than his pre- 
t decessors had tried to do It was m a scientific spirit 
that he investigated the forces influencmg the growth and 
the decay of wealth lie may accoidingly bo called with 
justice the fathoi of English Economics. Economic 
Science, as we now know it in this country, began with 
his wilting. The agiicultuial, industiial and commercial 
changes, noted m the last chaptei, amounted to a " revo- 
lution.” They weie accompanied by a change of leason- 

! ing no less complete The Wealth of Nations ” maiked 
sji breach fiom the type of leasoning — ^moie piactical than 
^ scientific, moi e political than economic — which had befoi e 
t found favoui. 

‘ 7. With his name those of Malthus and Ricardo 

may be joined 

Thiee names aie conspicuous on the roll of economic 
wiiteis between the middle of the eighteenth and the 
middle of the nmeteeuth centuiy *■ The study proceeded, 
in the mam, on the Imes which they laid down ; and at 
the close of the peiiod a fouith economist, from whose 

* Of the present wntei’s “ Short History of Political Economy 
ui England horn Adam Smith to Arnold Tojnbee ” 
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writings a fresh depaituro began, cmbiaccd in a com- 
piebensive bchemo the conclusions icachocl by tliein, 
^nd their disciples and critics. The thico writois 
were Adam Smith himself, Thomas Eobcit Malthus, 
And David Dicaido. The fourth economist was John 
Etuart Mill. In a history of economic science it is 
tiuo that other names would need moie than a passing 
mention. The ability of Nassau ’William Senioi loft a 
deep impies^ion on economic thought. The diiect and 
indirect uitluencc of Jeiemy Bcntham and of James Mill 
was gieat. Bichaid Jones has been tieated by some 
histoiians as a leader m their studios. In statistics, 
which, acting ns n handmaid to economic science, pie- 
sonts facts in numerical an ay, Thomas Tooke is con- 
spicuous for inquiries similar to those which Su 'Whlham 
Petty, with pool material, but maiked ability, had 
attempted moio than a century befoie. 

8. He was peculiarly impressed by the evils of 
restricting natural liberty. 

Yet Adam Smith, Malthus and Bicardo weie specially 
I piominent They weie m a distinctive sense the lepie- 
\ sentalives of the new economics Adam Smith, the fiist 
\in time and influence, lived on the eve of the industrial 
changes, Malthus and Eicaido, who were contem- 
.poraiies and fiiends, dwelt m then midst. The theories 
\of all were colouied hy the ciiciimstances of theii day. 
Adam Smith himself was deeply impressed by the mis- 
chief due to suiviving lelics of an old-fasbioned system. 
He was conscious of the seiious bmdiance to fiee in- 
dustiy and enteipiise offeied in the internal business of 
the countiy by the statute of apprentices, the law of settle- 
ment, and the lules and lestrictions of corporations, and 
in exteinal commeice by the “mean and malignant” 
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expedients of the Moicanlilo System — the duties on im* 
ports, the bounties on exports, the comraeicrnl treaties 
with foreign countries, the monopoly of colonial trade 
and the government by exclusive companies. He did not 
w’ltness the evils attending uniesliicted liberty in the 
early period of the factory system. lie was inspired bj' 
a passion for freedom, which lent force to his pleading, 
and imparted inteicst to his argument. 

9 In spite of different judgments passed upon his 
“Wealth of Nations,” it occupies an unique posi- 
tion 

His “ Wealth of Nations ” was published in 1776. In 
the fiist two of the five boohs, into which it is 
1776 parted, he treats of topics usually found in a 
modern text-book, but a dilToiont order is fol- 
lowed, and the discussion is less systematic. In his 
fourth and fifth books he is more conceinod with the 
art and practice of statesmanship, with the rejection of 
the false methods of the Mercantile System, and the 
announcement of sound rules of finance In the thud 
book he is engaged in an historical inquiry into the 
\ progress of the wealth of different nations The record 
of facts IS here promment , but throughout his treatise 
BO lavish w'as his use of facts, and so keen and constant 
was his reference to practice, that ho has been claimed 
by some critics as the example of that projior mode of 
economic study which consists, as they think, of inquiry 
into fact, and avoids long chams of reasoning. Others 
have mged that certain assumptions, such as a harmony 
between the interests of the community and the interests 
of the individual, underlie his argument, and that his 
reasonmg furnishes a staiting-pomt, from which elaborate 
developments of theory have sprung Malthus and 
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Bicaulo, again, respected him as their common teacher, 
though difteicd from hun on ceitain points. Yet 
he has beon praised as a model fiom whose example 
Eicardo departed with unfoitunate results. Seaichmg 
inquiij has also shown that he was influenced moie 
laigcly hy his piedecessois, and especially by the French, 
than had been supposed, oi might even be 3udged fiom 
his own achnowledgments. But this criticism has not 
dethioned him from the eminence w’hich he enjoys. He 
possessed that oiiginaht}', which will state an old pio- 
position so that it seems, and is leally, new'. He added 
so much of his own genius, w’here he borrowed fiom 
otheiB, that he might claim at least a paientage of 
adoption. He wiote in a mannei which earned for his 
booh the lare repute of a “classic” He exeited an 
influence on piactice which has not been parallelled 
10. Malthus is known for his “ Essay on Popula- 
tion.” 

a If the fame of Adam Smith w'as great, the notoiiety of 
Malthus was scarcely less He has sufleied indeed the 
fate of many wiiters, whoso oiiinions aie taken as they are 
passed thiough common lumour, and aie laiely, if evei, 
compaied w’lth then original statement It is 
tiue that in the fiist edition of Ins famous 1798 
“ Essay on the Piinciple of Population " he 
asseifced his position with an emphasis which was 
I softened in succeedmg versions Misti ustmg the glow- 
ling pictuie diawn by socialist refoimeis, like Godwin, 
f’of a futuie state of society, w’heie the substitution of 
i common for private piopeity would be attended by 
unbroken happiness, he maintained that an antagonistic 
\ principle, looted m the nature of man, would work 
idestruction. Population, he argued, tended, unless 
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and tested all proposals of lefoim — ^whether peasant- 
propiietoisliip or co-opeiative production — ^by their effect 
on the niunhers of the people. 

12. On general economic matters he adopted a 
position opposite to that taken by Ricardo 

j Malthas is chiefly Imomi for his “ Essay on Popula- 
'tion.” But he mote on other economic topics , and the 
same temper, which caused his attitude on the possi- 
bilities of population, and the efficacy of checks on its 
increase, to become so balanced as to seem indefinite, 
/or even inconsistent, made him mistrust the rigid, con- 
/ sistent, scheme of doctime put forward by Eicardo. 
^ Some correspondence, passing between Eicardo and 
himself, has been preserved , and m their fiiendly dis- 
cussions he appears to have played a similar part, and 
to have raised similar objections, to those associated 
I afterwards with critics of the Eicaidian economics, who 
I advocated the historical method. For Eicardo has 
been generally regarded as the typical example of that 
abstract leasonmg to which, as we saw at the begm- 
nmg of this book, the historical method was opposed^ 

13. Ricardo’s writing was marked by subtle, 
abstract reasoning, due largely to his surroundings 
f Eicaido’s theories, indeed, were not, as some of his 
/.Clitics have urged, unrelated to facts Like Adam Smith 

and Malthus, he was mfluenced by the times in which he 
lived His conceptions were suggested by some promi- 
nent characteristics of the world aioimd him. The 
'\mduBtrial “revolution” had disturbed the existing 
brdei It had mtroduced an unrestmg bustle in place 
of more stable conditions A rapid production of 
wealth, and a constant movement of population, seemed 
* Cf above, chap i. 
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to betoken iho picsoncc and uifluonco of tfiat intense 
resistless competition, winch foimcd the assumption of 
so much of Bicaido’s icasoning. It did not appeal nn- 
tiue to fact to licat human individuals ns if (hoj were 
urged in one diieclion oi another solely by a desire for 
w’ealth. It did not seem unical to ignore, in corapaiison 
with the inhng motno of enlightened solf-inteiest, the 
various feelings and passions of men and women, which 
might olTci a lesistancc unknown to commodities Such 
an assumption was, at least, especially true of that monoy- 
maikot, in which Ihcaido passed the grcalei portion of 
his life, and his icasoning on money has hold its ground 
unchallenged, oven when his licatmont of the human 
agents of inoduclion, and his conception of the forces 
governing the distnhulSon of wealth among them, has 
been questioned, and been modified, and o\on over- 
|thiow’n To the goneial spiiit of the times, and the 
special associations of his busincss'lifc, the national 
lempoi ament of a Jew, with a fondness and capacity for 
subtle leasomng, must be added ns an influence tending 
to give his opinions then pecuhai cast. He was always 
imaginmg “ strong cases,” he stated to Slalthus. Ho 
was less inclined to lay any stress on exceptions to 
geneial lules Noi, ho believed, was ho able to avoid 
ceitain “defects of writing.” He was but a “poor 
master of language,” he lemaiked He “never explains 
himself,” a ciitic has obseived He was induced, 
1817 perhaps agamst his betlei judgment, to publish ; 

ond his fiiends and follow eis elected into a 
systematic tieatise his “Piinciples of Political Economy 
and Taxation,” which might moie fittingly be legaided 
as collected notes. 

14. He exerted a great influence both on the 
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economic thought and on the economic practice of 
his day, especially in the adoption of Free Trade. 

I>ul his iiifliicnco was veiy great. His schomo of 
iloctrino and his mode of argument agreed with a 
|»ri\nleiil i^ehool of thought, tlio characlonstics of which 
were happilv de'.enhcd hy an aento ohsouci, when he 
-aid that linelitl was to if<? disciples the type of lonsoning 
\A luat con-islenl sjMom, dependent on a few simple 
^»rinc!plo‘f. homo to llioii conclusions hj iigid chains of 
logical nrguinont, coniinendcd itself to their appioval. 
IKicnrdo’s theories wcio established as essential paits of 
economic science, soinelimcs without the qualifications, 

I w1nt.li a careful leader might discern as intended, though 
' not eni[)hasiSGd, hy Ihcardo liiniftclf. Nor was the average 
citi**en a\or‘-o to finding emy gmdaiico m such dogmatic 
utterances of economic authorities. Tho direct mfluonce 
of economic theory on political practice in the middle of 
the nineteenth century was \ory great — greatei piobably 
than it lias boon hcfoio or nfloi — and it was laigely due 
to tho simple eniplmtio foim in which that theory was 
I presented. Tlio introduction of Fieo Tiade was caused 
1 iniuicdifttely by tlio prossmo of famine in Iioland. It 
was also duo less dncclly to tho influence of the 
economic thought staled by tho follow ois of Adam 
Smith, and, omphaticnHy, by Eicaido. For the piactical 
moral of tlio now' Economics was the lomoval of all 
obstruction, and the opoiiing of an unimpeded passage 
for naluial foiccs to all dcpailmonts of economic life — 
in foieign ns W’oll as inleinal commoice. 

15. J S Mill embraced the approved conclusions 
of Ins predecessors m a treatise, from which a new 
departure began 

'hVilh tho adoption of Free Tinde a new period of 

16 
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ocpDonuc-studj opened Since lliat groat lrininj>li was 
won the attention of economic tliinkeis Iins been turned 
in fiosli dueclions Pioclicnl rofoim has changed its 
'inclination New tests ha^o been applied to measuro 
the woith 01 truth of thcoiics Old reasonings and 
conclusions haic been lOM'^cd, or questioned. Thc^ 
tieatise of John Slnnit Mill on the “Principles 
1848 of Political Economy,” published in 154 <Vniay 
be said to stand at the parting of the ways. 
He was trained m the Bicardian school ; but m 
economics, as in otliei subjects, ho left to some extent 
thetiadilions of Ins jouth In his Preface ho states an 
intention to follow the example set bj Adam Smith, and 
to bring piinciples into close connection with their prac- 
tical application By IMnltlius he was so much influenced 
fthat the feai of ovei -population dictated his judgment on 
l^ioposals of refoim He attempted, in fact, to combuio 
into one whole the approved poi lions of the teaching of 
his thiee gieat predecessois , and, if laloi ciitics found 
inconsistency in diffeiont poi lions of his treatise, duo to 
the unceitam state of his own opinions, for some time at 
least it was taken as the authorised leision of that 
economic creed which Adam Smith had fiist expounded,’ 
and Malthus and Kicaido had afteiwaids accepted and 
developed. With Mill, accoidmgly, oui sketch of the new 
economics may piopeily conclude In criticism of his 
tieatise a fiesli development of thought began, too near 
in time to leceive as yet the judgment which may after- 
wards be possible As we noticed m the pievious chaptei, 
the facts of economic piactice snice the adoption of Free 
Tiade have not taken then final place in history. It is 
at least not unfitting that an account of the new' economic 
thought, which accompanied, and aided, the transition 
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'from iho Mercantile S> stem, should cud about tho same 
IHunt, und Mills t«*cati‘<o waa Bo\Grcd by a fou jears 
Wily from the llcpcal of tho Corn Lau^. With that 
ume, accordiufjly, this history concludes. 
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